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** It is for slaves to lie, and for freemen to speak truth. 

*^ In the examples, which I here bring in, of what I have heard, 

read, done, or said, I have forbid myself to dure to alter even the 

fight and indifferent circamstances. My conscience does not falsify 

one tittle. What my ignorance may do, 1 cannot say.'* 
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PREFACE, 



The reader will oblige me by letting me ex- 
plain to him, how it is that the volume here of- 
fered to his perusal, came to be what it is. I 
think it due to myself to make the explanation; 
and as a conscientious reader of the prefaces of 
oth^ men, 1 may request his indulgence without 
scruple. 

The work was originally intended to be no- 
thing but a selection from the author's writings, 
preceded by a biographical sketch* I engaged 
for it, together with another work, as soon as I 
returned to England ; but the delight of finding 
myself among my old scenes and fHends, the pros- 
pect of better health and resources, the feeling 
of the first taste of comfort (a novelty unknown 
fo for years,) and the very dread of seeing this new 
^ piece of rose-colour in my existence vanish be- 
S fore the re-exertion of my brain and the ink-spots 
Qc it produces between me and the sun, — all con- 
^ spired with bad habits of business and the sorri- 
est arithmetic, to make me avail myself una-* 
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wares of the handsome treatment of my pubtish- 
er, and indulge in too long a holiday. I wrote, 
but I wrote little : I had not even yet learned 
liow much I might have done with that little, if 
done regularly; and the consequence was, that 
time crept on, uneasiness returned, and I found 
jnyself painfully anxious to show my employer 
iiow much I would fain do for him. The worst 
of it was, that the sick hours which I dreaded on 
a renewal of work, returned upon me, aggravated 
by my not having dared to encounter them soon- 
er ; and my anxieties became thus increased. I 
wished to make amends for loss of time : the 
plan of the book became altered ; and I finally 
made up my mind to enlarge and enrich it with 

an account of Lord Byron. 

It had been wondered, when I returned to Eng- 
land, how it was that I did not give the public 
an account of my intimacy with Lord Byron. I 
was told that I should put an end to a great deal 
of false biography, and do myself a great sery ice 
besides. My refusal of this suggestion will at least 
show, that I was in no hurry to do the work for my 
own sake ; and, to say the truth, it would never 
have been done at all, but for the circumstances 
' above-mentioned. I must even confess, that such 
is my disHke of these personal histories, in which 
it has been my lot to become a party, that had I 
been rich enough, and could have repaid the 
handsome conduct of Mr. Colburn with its pro- 
per interest, my first impulse on 'finishing the 
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work would have been to put it in the fire. Not 
that I have not written it conscientiously, and 
that it is not in every respect fit to appear; 
but it has long ceased to be within my notions 
of what is necessary for society, to give an un- 
pleasant account of any man ; and as to my own 
biograjAy, I soon became tired of that. It is true, 
I should have jgMered into it in greater detail, and 
endeavoured to make the search into my thoughts 
and actions of some use, seeing that I had begun 
it at all; but I was warned ofi*oCthis ground as 
impossible on account of others, and gladly gave 
it up. The Byron part of the work I could not 
80 well manage. What was to be told of the 
Noble Poet, involved of necessity a painful retro- 
spect ; and humanize as I may, and as I trust I 
do, upon him as well as every thing else, — ^and 
certain as I am, that although I look upon this 
or that man as more or less pleasant and admi« 
rable, I partake of none of the ordinary notions 
of merit and demerit with regard to any one, — ^I 
could not conceal fi*om myself on looking over 
the manuscript, that in renewing my intercourse 
with him in unagination, I had involuntarily felt 
a re-access of the spleen and indignation which 
I experienced, as a man who thought himself ill- 
treated. With this, to a certain extent, the ac- 
count is coloured, though never with a shadow 
of untruth ; nor have I noticed a great deal that 
I should have done, had I been in the least vin. 
dictive, which is a vice I disclaim. If I know 
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any two things in the world, and have any two 
good qualities to set off against many defects, it 
is that I am not vindictive, and that I speak the 
trutfat I have not told all : for I have no ri^t to 
do so. In the present case it would also be in- 
humanity,, both to the dead and the living. But 
what I have told, is not to be gainsaid. Perhaps 
had I felt Lord Byroads conductdops than I did, 
I should have eicperienced less ot it. Flattery 
mi^t have done much with him; and I felt 
enough admir jition of his talents, and sympalhy 
with his common nature, to have given him all 
the delight of flattery without the insincerity of 
it, had k been possible. But nobody, who has not 
tried it, knows how hard it is to wish to love a 
man, and to find the enthusiasm of this longing 
worse than repelled. It was the death of my 
friend SheUey, and my own want of resources, 
that made me add this bitter discovery to the 
sum of my experience. The first time Lord By- 
ron found I was in want, was the first time he 
treated me^with disrespect. I am not captious: 
I have often been remonstrated with for not 
showing a stronger sense of enmity and ill-usage : 
but to be obliged, in the common sense of the 
word, and disobliged at th^ same time, not only 
in my reaspnablest expectations, but in the ten- 
derest point of my nature, was what I could not 
help feeling, whedier I bad told the world of it 
or not. Besides, Lord Byron was not candid 
with me. He suffered himself to take measures. 
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and be open to represtntationsi in which I 
was concerned, without letting me know; and I 
knbw of no safety of intercoarse on thae tenns^ 
especially where it should be all sincerity or no- 
thing. 

Nevertheless, I subscribe so heartily to a doc- 
trine eloquently set forth*^ by Mr. Hazlitt,—- 4h8t 
whatever is good and true in the works of a man 
^ genius, eminently belongs to and is a part of 
him, let him partake as he will of common ii^- ' 
mities, — that I caimot without regret think of the 
picture I have drawn oi the infirmities of Lord 
Byron, common or uncommon, nor omit to set 
down this confession of an unwilling hand. Fe^ 
eit mmins. Let it be turned against myself, if it 
ought. The same may be said of my remarks 
on Mr. Hazlittf If no man reduces hknself to a 
greater necessity for it than he, by the wayward- 
ness and cruelty of his temper, no man deserves 
it more for the cuts and forrows which his tem- 
per ploughs in his own face, and the worship 
which he pays to treth and beauty, when it is 

* In <be <« PUm Speaker,'' vol il p. 418. 

f Since witting this Prefibce» ^ article here alluded to has been 
on^ed, though not on Ifr. IIaalHt*s account, or mj own ; for how- 
ever I ought vegret spca]dngdisagrQ€ab|p truths of any man* much 
more of one whose unquestionable love oi* truth would have recon- 
ciled him to the hearing them, the article had quite enough of what 
was panegyrical in it to do him justice. But more readers might have 
mistaken the object ofit, than was de^rable ; and Mr. Hazlittis ready 
enough, at all times, to save others the necesaty of exhibiting his de- 
fects. Twenty such articles would not have put an end to the good 
understanding between us ; so genuine indeed is his love of truth, 
violently as his pasnons may sometimes lead him to mistake it. 
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not upon him. When we see great men capa- 
ble of being inhuman in some things, when they 
are all over humanity in others, and add to the 
precious stock of human emotion, one is fright- 
ened to think what mistakes we may commit in 
our own self-knowledge. I, for one, willingly 
concede that the reader may know me better 
than myself, and punish me in his thought ac- 
cordingly. Let me have only the benefit of the 
concession. I have be^d forced to give up, in 
my time, too many dreams of self-love, to deny 
myself the consolation of candour. 

The account of Lord Byron was not intended 
to stand first in the book. I should have kept it 
for a climax. My own reminiscences, I fear, 
coming afler it, will be like bringing back the 
Moselle, after devils and Burgundy. Time also, 
as well as place, is violated; and the omission of 
a good part of the auto-biography, and substitu- 
tion of detached portraits for inserted ones, have 
given altogether a different look to the publica- 
tion from what was contemplated at first But 
my publisher thought it best; perhaps it is so; 
and I have only to hope, that in adding to the at- 
tractions of the titlerpage, it will not make the 
greater part of the* work seem unworthy of it. 
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The first tiaie I saw Lord Byron, he was rehearsing 
the part of Leander, under the auspices of Mr. Jackson, 
the prize-fighter. It was in the river Thames, before he 
went to Greeca I had been bathing, and was standing 
QU the floating machine adjusting my clothes, when i 
noticed a respectable-looking manly person, who was 
eyeing something at a distance. This was Mr. Jackson 
waiting for his pupil. The latter was swimming with 
somebody for a wager. I forget what his tutor said of 
him; but he spoke in terms of praise. I sawliothing in 
Lord Byron at^that time, but a young man, who, like 
myself, had written a bad volume of poems; and though 
I had a sympathy with him on this account, and more 
respect for his rank than Lwas willing to suppose, my 
sympathy was not an agreeable one; so, contenting my- 
self with seeing his Lordship's head bob up and down in 
the water, like a buoy, I came away. 

Lord Byron was afterwards pleased to regret that I 
had not staid. He told me, that the sight of my volume 
at Harrow bad been one of his incentives to write verses^ 
and that he bad had the same passion for friendship tha^ 

2 
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I hsid displayed in it. To my astonishment, he quoted 
some of the lifies, and would not hear me speak ill of 
them. This wa* when I was in prison, where I first . 
became personally acquainted with his Lordship. His 
harbinger was Moore. Moore told me, that, besides 
liking my politics, he liked "The Feasts of the Poets," 
and would be glad to make my acquaintance. I said I 
felt myself highly flattered, and should be proud to en- 
terUin^ his Lordship as well as a poor patriot could. He 
was accordingly invited to dinner. His friend only sti- 
pulated, that there should be " plenty of fish and vege- 
tables for the noble bard," his Lordship at that time be- 
' ing Brahminica) in his eating. He came, and we passed 
a very pleasant afternoon, talking of books, and school, 
and the Reverend^Mr. Bowles; of the pastoral innocence 
of whose conversation seme aeeodotes were related, that 
would have much edified the spirit of Pope, had it been 
in the room. 

I saw nothiiig at first^bui single-hearted and agreeable 
qualities in Lord Byron. BJy wife, *with the quicker 
eyes of a woman, was inelined to doubt tliem. ' V isiting 
me one day, when I had a friend with me, he seemed 
uneasy, and asked without ceremony when he should 
find me alone. My friend, who was a man of taste and 
spirit, and the last in thie world to intrude his acquaint- 
ance, was not bound to go away because another person 
had come in; and besides, he naturally felt anxious to 
look at BO interesting a visiter: which was paying die 
latter a compliment. But His Lordship^s will was dis- 
turbed, and he vent6d his spleen accordingly. I took 
it at the time for a piece of simplicity, blinded perhaps 
by the flattery insinuated towards myself; but my wife 
was right. Lonl Byron's nature, from the first, con- 
trined that mixture of disagreeable with pleasanter qua- 
lities, whieh I had afterwards but too much occasion to 
recognize. He subsequently called on me in the prison 
several times, and used to bring books for my Story of 
Himini, whi^ 1 was then writmg. He would not let 
the footman bring them in. He would enter with a 
touple of quartos under his arm; and give you to under- 
stand, that he was prouder of being a mend and a man of 
tetters, than a lord. It was thus that by flattering one's 
vanity, fae persqiaded us of fais own freedom from it; for 



be Goold 806 very w€ll> that I had more value for lords 
than I auppoflttd. 

In the correqiKmdeiiee at the end of the present me* 
moiry the reader will find some letters addressed to me 
at this period by Lord Byron. He was a warm politi- 
Giaoy and thought himsQlf earnest in the cause of liberty. 
His failure in the House of I^ords is well known. He 
was very oaodid about it; said he was much frightened, 
and should never be able to do any thing that way. 
liords of all parties came about hint, and consoled him; 
he particularly mentioned Lord Sidmouth, as being un- 
affectedly kind. When I left prison^ I was too ill to re- 
turn his visits. He pressed me very much to gp to the 
theatre with him; but illness, and the dread of commit- 
ting my critical independence, alike prevented me. His 
Lordship was one of a management that governed Dryry- 
lane Theatre at that time, and that made a sad business 
of their direction^ as amateur-managers have always % 
done. He gpt nothingby it but petty vexations, and 
a good de%l of scandaL ^ 

I was then living at Paddlnj^i^ I bad a study look- 
ing over the field tow^urds Westboume Greeny which I 
mention, because, besides the pleasure I took in it after 
my prison, and the gratitude I owe to a fair cousin, whq 
saved me froiqf^. being burnt there one fine ipomiog, I re*? 
ceived visits in it from tw<;^persQnsof .a remarkable dis* 
crepancy of chamcter-^Lord !3]^<^ti:.aiid Mr. Words* 
worth* Of Mr. Wordsworth. I. will speak hereafter* 
Lord ByrpU) I thought} took a pleasure in my room, as 
contrasted with the splendour of his great house. He had 
too much reason to do so. His domestic troubles were 
just about to become public. His appearance at that 
time was the finest I ever saw it, a great deal finer than, 
it was afterwards, when he was abroad. He was fatter 
than before his marriage, but only just enough so to cpm-^ 
plete the manliness of his person; and the turn of his 
head and countenance had a spirit and elevation in it, 
which though not unmixed with disquiet, gave him alto- 

!;ether a nobler look, than I ever knew him to have, be- 
bre or since. His dress, which was black, with white 
trowsers, and which he wore buttoned close over the 
body, completed the succinctness and gentlemanliness of 
his appearance. I remember (me day, aa he stood lookr 
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ing out of the window, he resembled in a lively manner 
the portrait of him by Phillips, by far the best that has 
appeared; I mean the best of him at his best time of life, 
and the most like him in features as well as expression. 
He sat one morning so lon^ that Lady Byron sent up 
twice to let him know she was waiting. Her Ladyship 
used to go on in the carriage to Henderson's Nursery 
Ground, to get flowers. I had not the honour of know- 
ing her, nor ever saw her but once, when I caught a 
glimpse of her at the door. I thought she had a pretty 
earnest look, with her ^* pippin" face; an epithet by 
which she playfully designated herself. 

The first visit I payed Lord Byron was just after their 
separation. The public, who took part with the lady, 
as they ought to do, (women in their relations with the 
other sex being under the most unhandsome disadvan* 
tages) had, nevertheless, no idea of the troubles which 

* her husband was suffering at that time. He was very ill, 
^his &ce jaundiced with bile; the renouncement of his so- 

• ciety by Lady Byron had disconcerted him extremely, 
and was, I belieire, utterly unlooked foi:; then the jour<* 
nals and their attacks upon him, were felt severely; and 
to crown all, he had an execution in his house. I was 
struck with the real trouble he manifested, compared with 
what the public thought of it. The adherence of his 
friends was also touching, 1 skw Mr. Hohhouse and Mr. 
Scrope Davies (college friends of his) almost every time 
I called. Mr. Rogers was regular in his daily visits; 
and Lord Holland, he said, was very kind to him. Fi- 
nally, he took the blame of the quarrel to himself; and 
he enlisted my self-lovaso far on the side of Lady Byron, 
as to tell me that she liked my poem, and had compared 
his temper to that of Giovanni, my heroine's consort In 
all this I beheld only a generous nature, subject perhaps 
to ebullitions of ill temper, but candid, sensitive, ex- 
tremely to be pitied, and if a woman knew how, or was 
permitted by others to love him, extremely to be loved. 

What made me come the more warmly to this conclu- 
sion, was a letter which he showed me, written by Lady 
Byron after her departure from the house, and when 
she was on her way to the relations, who persuaded her 
not to return. It was signed with the epithet above- 
mentioned; and was written in a spirit of good humour, 
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aod e^^en fondness, which though coiitaimDg nothing 
but what a wife ought to write, and is the better for 
writing, was, I thought, almost too good to diow. But 
the ease was extreme: and the compliment to me, in 
showing it, appeared the greater.. 1 was not aware at 
that time, that with a singular incontinence, towards 
which it was lucky for a great many people that his 
friends were as singularly considerate, his Lordship was 
in the habit of muing a confidant of every body he 
eame nigh. 

I wiU now tell the reader, very candidly, what I 
thidk of the whole of that mattel*. Every body knows, 
in the present beautiful state of the relations between the 
sexes, what is meant by marriages of convenience. 
They generatty turn out to be -as inconvenient, as per- 
sons, who are said to have arrived at years of discretion, 
are apt to be indiscreet Lcurd Byron's was a marriage 
of conveni^ice,-^certainly at feast on his own part. 
The lady, I have no doubt, would never have heard of it 
under that title. He married for money, but of course 
he wooed with his genius; and the Lady pursuaded her* 
self that she liked him, partly because he had a genius, 
and partly because it is neural to love those who take 
pains to please us. Furthermore, the poet was piqued 
to obtain his mistress, because she had a reputation for 
being delicate in such matters; and the lady was piqued 
to become a wife, not because she did not know the 
gentleman previously to naarriage, but because she did, 
and hoped that her love, and her sincerity, and her cle- 
verness would enable her to reform him. The experi- 
ment was dangerous, and did not succeed. Another 
couple might have sat still, and sacrificed their comfort 
to ibe vanity of aj^aring comfortable. Lord Byron 
had too much self-will for this, and his lady too much 
sineerity,----perhaps too much alarm and resentment 
The excess of his moods, which out of the spleen, and 
even self-reproach of the moment, he indulged in per- 
haps beyond what he really felt, were so terrifying to 
a young and mortified woman, that she began to doubt 
whether he was in possession of his senses. She took 
measures, ^ich exceedingly mortified him, for solving 
this doubt; and though they were on good terms when 
she left an uneasy-house to visit her friends in the coun- 
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try^ and Lady Bjrrra mif^t, I have no donM, bavt iMH 
purauaded by him to retiini) had ^?e been aa muc^ 
lovey or eren addfesa^ on his aide, aa thero waa a mnk 
to belieTe in hia merita on hera, it ta no wonder tbait 
others, whom she had known and loyed ao imA )onge«v 
and who fdi no intereat in being blind to hia ^feeta, 
ahoidd puranade her to stay away. The <^ Fc^eweli,^^ 
that he wrote, and that aet so many tender<>h6arled white 
handkerchiefs in motion, only resulted from bis poetiosl 
power of assuming an imaginary position, and taking 
pity on himself in the shape of another man. He bad 
no love for tbe object of it, ^ he would never have 
written upon her in so different a style afterwa^. In* 
deed, I do not believe that be ever had tbe good-fortune 
ei knowing what real love io, — meaning by love the de-* 
sire that is ennoUed by sentiment, and tiiat se^dks the 
good and exaltation of the person beloved. He could 
wrhie a passage now and th^, which sliowed that he ^ 
was not incapable of it; but the passion on which be d^- 
U^ts to dwell is either that of boy»and girls, extremely 
prone and boarding-^schod; or of heroines, who take a 
delight in saarifietng themselves to wiUul gentlemen. 

I thoo^t difierently on this business at tbe time, 
though rather to the exculp^on of the gentieman, than 
blame of tiie lady. My praasttt 4^neluaions were con* 
firmed during my visit to Italy. There is no doubt, 
that Lord Byron lelt the scandal of tbe separation so- 
vcanAy. It is likely, also, thut he be^n to long for his 
wife's adhermce the more, when he saw that si^ would ^ 

not return. Perhaps be liked her the better. At all ^ , 
events, she piqued his wil^ which was his tender side; 
the circles were loud in his condemnation; and he was - 
in peiplexity about his child; in whom, as bis only re- 
presentative, and the descendant of two ancient families, 
he took great pride to the last But his feelings, what- 
ever they were, did not hinder him from wreaking bis 
resentment in a manner which every one oi his friends 
lamented; nor from availing himself, at a future day, of 
those righto of matrimonial prop^y, which the gallant 
and chivalrous justice of tbe stronger sex has decreed to 
itself^ as a consolation for not being aUe to make the 
lady comfortable. 

From the time of my taking I^ve of Lord Byron in 
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Ejiglaiid to ike moment of our meetiiig in Itdy, I 
8carcely heard of him, and ^ever from bim. He hid be- 
oome not rery fond of his refonning aeqnait^aoees. • 
Shelley be knew, and Ihred a ^ood deal with in Switier« 
hMid; and he was itttimate again with him in Italy; yet, 
in the lift of the only persona whom, on some oecasioa 
or odier> he mentioned publicly ma having seen in that 
country^ Mr. Shdley'a name was omitted. I was tfaere^ 
fora surpriaed, wten I roceiTed the letter from my 
friend; vaiaeh the reader wSl Ami in the Correspond* 
ence at the end of this memoir, and which contained a 
proposal fhun my former aoquaiatance^ inviting me to 
go ove^, and eet up a work with him. Mr. Shelley him- 
self haid rqjeatadly invited me abroad; and I had as re^ 
peatedly declined going, for Die reason stated in my ao«> 
count of him. That reaion was idone away by the mb> 
tnm of this new proposal. I was ill; it waa thought by 
many I codd 'not uve; my ;i^fe vmi very ill too; my 
fionily was nnmeroyi; and it was agreed by my partntf 
in. the Examiner, that while a struggle was inade in 
En^nd to remimale that paper, injured by the peace, 
end by a varfietv of odier eircamatanees, a simultaneous 
endeavour should be made m Italy to-aacure new aid to 
our diminiriied fortunes, and &ew friends to the canae of 
liberty. My ftmily, therefore, packed up their books, 
wA prepared to go by sea. 

Of my voyage I will g^ve an account hereafter. My 
bu^ness at present is to spedt of Lord Byron, to whose 
Italian residenoe I Ihereibre hasten. In the harbour 
of Leg)iorn I found Mr. Trelawney. He was standing 
with his knight-^rrant aspect, dark, handsome, and 
mustachio'd, in Lord Bymn's boat) the Bolivar, of 
which be had taken charge for his L(ndship. In a day 
or two I went to «ee the noble Bard, who was in what 
the Italians call ^dUegiatura at Monte-Nero; that is to 
say, enjoying a country-house for the season. I there 
met with a singular adventure, which seemed to make 
me firee irf Italy and stilettos before I bad well set foot 
in the country. The day waa very hot; the road to 
MonteJ^ero was very hot, through dui^ suburbs; and 
when I g(^ there, I found the bottest4ooking house I 
ever saw. Not content with having a red wash over it, 
^ red was the most unaeasonable of all reds, a sahncm 
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colour. Think of this, flarhig over ^e country in a 
hot Italian sun! 

But the greatest of all the heats was within. Upon 
seeing Lord Byron, I hardly knew him, he was grown 
so fat; and he was longer in reeogriizifig me, I had grown 
so thin. He was drrased in a loose nankin jacket and 
white trbwsers, his neckcloth open, and his hair in thin 
rinelets about his tiiroat; altogether presenting a very 
different aspect from the compact, energetic, and curiy-; 
headed person, whom I had known in England. 

He took me into an inner-room, and introduced me 
to a young lady in a state of great agitation. Her face 
was flushed, her eyes lit up^ and her* hair (which she 
wore in that fashion) looking as if it streamed in disor- 
der. This was die daughter of Comit Gamba, wife of 
the Cavaliere Guicciqli, since known as Madame, or 
the Countess, Guiccioli, — all the children of pwsons of 
that rank in Italy bearfi^g the title of their parents: 
The Conte Pietro, her brother, cajne in presently, also in 
a state of agitation, and having his arm in a sling. ^ I then 
learned, that a quarrel having taken place among the 
servants, the young Count had interfered, and been stab- 
bed. He was very angry; Madame Guiccioli was more 
so, and would not hear of the eharitable comments of 
Lord Byron, who was for making light of the matter. 
Indeed* there was a look in the business a little formida- 
ble; for, though the stab was not much, the inflictor of 
it threatened more, and was at that minute keeping 
watch under the portico with, the avowed intention o£ 
assaulting the first person that issued forth. I looked 
out of window, and met his eyes glaring upward, like a 
tiger. The fellow had a red cap on, like a sans-culotte, 
and a most sinister aspect, dreary and mes^re, a proper 
caitiff. Thus, it appeared, the house was in a state of 
blockade; the nobility and gentry of the interior all kept 
in a state of imposibility by a rascally footman. 

How long things had continued In this state I cannot 
say; but the hour was come when Lord Byron and his 
friends took their evening ride, and the thing was to be 
put an end to somehow. Fletcher, the valet, had been 
despatched for the police, and was not returned. It was 
wondered, among other things, how I had been suffered 
to enter the house with impunity. Somebody conceived^ 
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that the man might have taken me for one of the con- 
stituted authorities; a compliment which few English- 
men would be anxious to deserve, and which I must dis- 
claim any pretensions to. At length we set out, Madame 
Guiccioli earnestly entreating **Bairon" to keep back, 
and all of us waiting to keep in advance of Conte Pie- 
tro, who was exasperated. It was a curious moment for 
a stranger from England. I fancied myself pitched in- 
to one of the scenes in " The Mysteries of Udolpho," 
with Montoni and his tumultuous companions. Every 
thing was new, foreign, and violent. There was the 
lady, flushed and dishevelled, exclaiming against the 
'' scekratof^ the young Count, wounded and threaten- 
ing; the assassin,, waiting for us with his knife; and last, 
not least in the novelty, mji English friend, metamor- 
phosed, round-looking, and jacketed, trying to damp all 
this fire with his cool tones, and an air of voluptuous 
indolence. He had now, however, put on his loose ri- 
ding-coat of mazarin blue, and his velvet cap, looking 
more lordly than before, but hardly less foreign. It was 
an awkward moment for him, not knowing what might 
happen; but he put a good face on the matter; and as to 
myself, I was so occupied with the novelty of the scene, 
that I had not time to be frightened. Forth we issue at 
the door, all squeezing to have the honour of being the 
boldest, when a termination is put to the tragedy by the 
vagabond's throwing himself on a bench, extending his 
arms, and bursting into tears. His cap was half over 
his eyes; his face gaunt, ugly, and unshaved; his appear- * 
anc^ alt(^eiber more squalid and miserable than an Eng- 
lishman would conceive it possible to find in such an es- 
tablishment. This blessed figure reclined weeping and 
.wailing, and asking pardon for his offence; and to crown 
all, he requested Lord Byron to kiss him. 

The noble Lord x^onceived this excess of cjiarity su- 
perfluous. He pardoned him, but said he must not think 
of r^inaining in his service; and the man continued weep- 
ing, and kissing his hand. I was then amused with see- 
ing the footing on which the gentry and their servants 
stand with each other in Italy, and the good-nature with 
which the fiercest exhibitions of anger can be followed 
up. Conte Pietro, a generous good-humoured fellow, 
accepted the man's hand, and shook it with great good- 

3 
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will; find Madwde Guicetoli, thou^ unable to subeidd «o 
qukkiy £r(Mn her slate of indignant exaltation, loc^Bed in 
relenting sort, as if the pitying state of excitement would 
be just as good as the other. la fine, she concluded by 
according the man her grace aldo> seeing my Lord had 
forgiven him. The man was all penitence and wailing, 
but he was obliged to quit The police would have 
forced him, if he had not been dismissed. H<e left the 
country, and called in his way on Mr. Shelley, who was 
shocked at his appearance, and eave him some money 
out of his very disgust; for he miught nobody would 
help Buch a fellow if he did not. 

The unpleasant part of the business did not end here. 
It was, remotely, one of the oauses of Lord Byron'^ 
leaving Italy; for it in<araa9ed the awkwardness of his 
position with the Tuscan Government, and cave a hr* 
ther unsteadiness tso his restless temper, Ilis friends, 
the Gambas, who all lived with him, fittber as well as 
ehildren, were already only upon sufferaooe in Tuscany* 
l%ey had been expelled tlNsir oative country, Romagna, 
for practices with the Carbonari; and Lord Byron, who 
. identified himsdf with Itieir fortunes, became a peuty to 
their wanderings, and to the footing on which they stood 
wherever they were permitted to abide. The Grand* 
dttke's government bad given him to undemtand, tiiat 
th^ were at liberty to reside in Tuscany, provided as 
little was heard of them as posiuble. llie fracas that 
happened isi the street of Pisa, a liUle before I came, 
\aA giTen a shock to the tremquillity of this good uader- 
standiiig. Count GaiQiba^s retinue having be^ the most 
violent persons concerned in it^ wid now, ^.nofiier of his 
men having catised a second disturbance, the distrust 
was comi^eted. Loird Byron's resideace in Tuscany- 
was made uneasy to him. It wais de6ired> ^at he should 
separate himself from the Gambas: amd though I believe, 
tihat even ^ that time, he would liave be^n glad to do so; 
and Ihough, on liie o&er hand, it was understood that a 
litde courtesy on his part towards the Grand-duke ^tfid 
Ikicliess, the lat^ter of whom w^ said to be particularly 
desitous of seeing him ^at Coml:, would have gin;*en hiin 
a i:KlYtt4)lmnche tor dl parties, yet hi's pride in that itv- 
stance, and his usual tenclency to be led by tJiose abooft 
him in the other, prevented liis taking evUier of these 
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atepa; mA he tumed ta hia bouae at Pisaf only to re- 
sh1& there two or three i<H>ntbs longer, when he depert* 
ed for GoQQa« 

Having settled out friends the lachiymoie ruffiaa, we 
took our drive in the barouche^ in the oourse of which lie 
xaet the poliee-offieer, and my old acquaintance Fletcheri 
with hia good-humoured, lack-e^laiaaical faoe. Fletcher 
was for haing legitimate} and having his wife out to Italy. 
I had made an offer to the lady to fydng her with U9 by 
sea, which ahe politely declined; doubtless, out of fear q£ 
the water: but I brought him a box full of goods, which 
consoled him a little. I fear I am getting a little gossip- 
ing here, beyond the record; such is iho contamination 
of these personal histories; but Fletcher, having by nature 
an honest English faoe, the round simplicity of which no 
a^histieation bad yet suoteeded in ruining, ladies of va* 
rioua ranks in Italy, Venetian countesses, and Enriish 
ooi^^maids, had a trick of taking a liking to it; and the 
presence of Mrs. Fletcher might afterwards have saved 
me some trouble. Tbi^, however^ is a bold conjecture. 
Pwhaps it might have been worse. Beaumont! hadat 
thou been living in the times of this the namesake of thy 
feUow-dramatistr--*but I am told here^ that my apostro* 
pbes will he getting scandalous. 

I reamed to I<eghorn; and taking leave of our vessel, 
we put up at a hotel. Mr. Shelley then came to us from 
his mlhggiektura at Leriei. His town abode, as well as 
Lord Byron's, was at Pisa. I will not dwell upon the 
moment We talked of a thomand things, past, present, 
an^ to come. He was the same as ever, with tiie excep- 
tion ctf less hope. He eould not be otherwise. But he 
prepared me to find oUiers not exactly what I had taken 
them for. I little thou^t at the time, how much reason 
I should have to remember his words. 

Leghorn is a polite Wapping, with a square and a the- 
atre. The country around is uninteresting, when you 
become acquMnted with it; but to a stranger, the realiza* 
tion of any thiug he has read about it is a delight, espe- 
cially of such things as vines hanging froiq trees, and the 
flight of Apennines. 

Mr. Shelley accompanied us from Leghorn to Pisa, in 
order to see us fixed in our new abode. Lord Byron left 
Monte-Nero at the same time, and joined us. We occu- 
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£ied the ground-floor of his Lordship's house, the Cassa 
lanfranchi, on the Lung'Amo. The remainder was in- 
habited by himself and the Gambas; but the father and 
son were then absent. Divided tenancies of this kind 
are common in Italy, where few houses are in possession 
of one family. It has been said that Lord Byron por- 
tioned off a part of his own dwelling, handsomely fitted - 
it up for us, and heaped on us in this, as in other matters, 
a variety of benefactions. In the course of my narrative 
I must qualify those agreeable fictions. In the first place, 
Lord Byron had never made use of the ground-floor. 
Formerly, it was not the custom to do so in great man- 
sions, the splendour of the abode commencing up-stairs: 
nor is it now, where the house is occupied by only one 
family, and there is room for them without it; unless they 
descend for coolness in summer-time. Of late years, es- 
pecially since the English have recommenced their visits, 
it is permitted to parlours to be respectable. In country- 
houses of a modern standing, I have seen them convert- 
ed into the best part of the dwelling; but the old man- 
sions were constructed to a different end; the retainers of 
the family, or the youngest branches, if it was very large, 
b^ing the only persons who could with propriety live so 
near their mother earth. The grated windows that are 
seen in the ground-floors of most private houses in Italy, 
have survived the old periods of trouble that occasioned 
them; and it is doubfless to those periods that we must 
refer for the plebeianism of parlours. 

The Cassa Lanfranchi is said to have been built by 
Michael Angelo^ and is worthy of him. It is in a Bold 
and broad style throughout, with those harmonious gra- 
ces of proportion which are sure to be found in an Ita- 
lian mansion. The outside is of rough marble. Lower 
down the Lung'Arno, on the sa^ie side of the way, 
is a mansion cased with polished marble. But I have 
written of these matters in another work. The furniture 
of our apartments was good and respectable, but of the 
plainest and cheapest description, consistent with that 
character. It «^as chosen by Mr. Shelley, who intended 
to beg my acceptance of it, and who knew, situated as 
he and I were, that in putting about us such furniture as 
he used himself, he could not pay us a handsomer or more 
welcome compliment. When the apartments were fitted 
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up^ Lord B]^n insisted upon making' ns a present of 
the goods himself. Mr. Shelley did not choose to con- 
test the point. He explained the circumstance to me; 
and this is the amount of the splendour with which some 
persons have been pleased to surround me at his Lord- 
Bhip^s expense. I will here mention what I have hap- 

?^ned to omit respecting another and greater matter, 
wo hundred pounds were sent me from Italy, to ena« 
ble me to leave England with comfort They came 
from Lord Byron, and nothing was said to me of secu- 
rity, or any thing like it Lord Byron had offered a 
year or two before, through Mr. Shelley, to send me 
four hundred pounds for a similar purpose, which offer 
I declined. I now accepted the two hundred pounds; 
but I found afterwards that his Lordship had had a bond 
for the money from Mr. Shelley. I make no comment 
on these things. I merely state the truth, becaccse others 
have mis-stated it, and because I begin to be sick of 
maintaining a silence, which does no good to others, and 
is only turned against one's self. 

We had not beeti in the house above an hour or two, 
when my friend brought the celebrated surgeon, Vacca, 
to see Mrs. Hupt He had a pleasing intelligent face, 
and was the most gentleman-like Italian I ever saw.* 
Vacca pronounced his patient to be in a decline; and lit- 
tle hope was given us by others that she would survive 
"beyond the .year. She is now alive, and likely to live 
tnany years; and Vacca is dead, i do not sav this to his 
disparagement; for he was very skilful, and deserved his 
cdebrity. But it appears to me, from more than one 
remarkable instance, that there is a superstition about 
what are called declines and consumptions, from which 
the most eminent of the profession are not free. I sus- 
pect, that people of this tendency, with a proper mode of 
living, may reach to as good a period of existence as any 
other. The great secret in this as in all other cases, and 
indeed in almost all moral as well as physical cases of ill, 
is in diet If some demi-god could regulate for man- 
kind what they should eat and drink, be would put an 
end, at one stroke, to half the troubles which the world 
undergo, some of the most romantic sorrows with which 
they flatter themselves not excepted. It is by not ex- 
ceeding in this point, and by keeping natural hours, that 
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mich nattonsr as the Pemanai are enabled to be cheerful, 
even under a load of despotism; while otbeniv amottg the 
freest on earthy areprcyverbial for ipleen and ntdanchoty. 
Our counttymen, mtnly a» they arcv effcuninately bevrail 
the same climate, which the gypsy, with his ruddy chedc, 
laughs at But one change is linked with another; there 
must be more leisure and other comforts to stand people 
instead of these ticklings and crammings of their despair; 
and the vanity df old patchwork endurance is loath to see 
any thing but vanity in the work of reformation. 

The next day, while in the drawing-room with Lord 
Byron, I had a curious speiS^imen of Italian manners. It 
was like a scene in an opera. One of his servants, a 
young man, suddenly came in saailing, and was followed 
by his sister, a handsome brunette^ in a bodice and 
sleeves, and her own hair. She advanced to his Lord- 
ship to wdcome him back to Pisa, and present him with 
a basket of flowers. In doing this, she took his handand 
kissed it; then turned to the stranger, and kissed his hand 
also. I thought it a very becoming, unbecoming action; 
and that at least it should have bi^^ acknowledged by 
a kiss of another description; and the girl appeared to be 
of the same opinion, ai least with' regard to one of us, 
Vho stood blushing and looking in her eyes, and not 
knowing well what to be it. 1 thought we ought to have 
struck up a quartett. Bat there might have ensued a 
quintett, not so harmonious; and the scene . was hastily^ 
concluded. 

It is the custom in Italy, as it was in England, for in* ' 
feriors to kiss your hand in coming and going. Thereaa 
an air of good-will in it that is agreeable; but the im<^ 
plied sense of inferiority is not so pleasant Servants 
have a better custom of wishing you a good evening when 
they bring in lights. To this you may respond in like 
manner; after which it seems impossible for the siin to 
<< go down on the wrath,'' if there is any of either party^ 

In a day or two Mr. Shelley took leave of us to return 
to Lerici for the rest of the season, meaning however to 
see us more than once in the interval. I spent one de- 
lightful afternoon with him, wandering about Pisa, and 
visiting the cathedral. On the ni^t of the same day^ 
he took a post-chaise for Leghorn, intending next morn- 
ing to sign his will in that city, and then depart with his 



frkad Caiptnn Williams ibr Lotici. I earaertly entreated 
him, if the weatiier was vioknt, not to give way to his 
daring spirit and venture to saa. He proatiiBed me he 
woald nfst'^ and it seaatB that be did set off la to* than he 
otherwise wonid have done, and apparently at a more 
favourable moment. I never beheU him more. The su- 
perstitious might discern something strange in that con- 
nexioii of his last will and testament with his departure; 
hot the will it seems, was not to he found. The same 
night Aere wm a tnsmendoas storm of thnnder and light- 
ning which made «s very anxious; but we hoped our 
fiiend had airived before then* When Mr. Trelawnejr 
came to Pisa, and told us he was missing, I underwent 
one 0f the sensations which we read of in books, but sel- 
dom ecBperience^ I was tongue*tied with horror. The 
rest is told in another part of t^e^^ work; and I may be 
spared dweiling on the salgeet From that time. Italy 
was a black place to me. 

Lord Byron requested me to look npen him as stand- 
ing in Mr. Shelley's pkce^ and said that I should find 
him tiie sttme friend that the other had been. My heart 
died wi^n me to hear him; I made the proper acknow- 
ledgment; but I knew what he meant, and I more than 
domted whether even iti thai, the most trivial part of 
finendehip, be pould resemble Mr. Shelley if he wouid. 
Circumstances iififortii»ately rendered the matter oC too 
m^K^ importance to m^ at the moment. I had reason to 
fear:— I was compelled to try: — and things^turhed out as 
I dreaded^ The public have been given to understand 
that Lord Byron's purse was at my oommand, and ^Imt 
I used it «ec3r4ing to the «p«it witb i^ich it ms «&red. 
idid BO. Stern neeessity, and a large i&mily, compelled 
me; and during oar iresidenoe •at Pisa, I had from him, 
or rainier from his steward, to whom he always sent me 
for the money, and who dtded it me out as if my dis- 

Sees w«re being counted, the sum <^ seventy pounds, 
is sum, together with ^payment of our escpenses 
when we aec^sipanied him from Pisa to &enoa, and thirty 
pe»undB wMi which he enabled >ns subsequeutly to go from 
Grenoa to Florence, was all Hie money I over received 
from Lord3yTon, OKolusive ef the two hundred pounds 
in Ihe first instance, which he made a debt of Mr. Shel- 
ley's by taiing las bond. I ha^ somfe peculiar notions 
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on the subject of money, as the reader will see more fully. 
They will be found to involve considerable difference of 
opinion with the community in a state of things like the 
present, particularly in a commercial country; and many 
may think me as deficient in spirit on that point, as I 
think them mistaken in their notions of what spirit is, 
^ and mistakenly educated. I' may be wrong (as people 
say when they think themselves in the right:) but in the 
mean time, judging even by what they themselves think 
of the little happiness and disinterestedness that is to be 
found in the present state of things, I am sure they are 
not right; and that the system of mere bustle and compe- 
tition ends in little good to any body. I can see an im- 
provement in it ultimately, when the vicissitude comes 
which every body attributes to the nature of human so- 
ciety, and whioh nobody seems to believe in with regard 
to their own customs; — but I shall be digressing too far. 
Among other things, in which I differ in point of theory 
(for in practice I am bound to say that of late, though for 
other reasons, I have totally altered in this particular, ) 
I have not had that horror of being under obligation^ 
which is thought an essential refinement in money mat- 
ters, and which leads some really generous persons, as 
well as some who only seek personal importance in their 
generosity, to think they have alright to bestow favours 
which they would be mortified to^receive. But at the 
same' time in this as in every thing else, ^' the same is npt 
the same;" Men and modes make a difference: and I 
must say two things for myself,, for which every body 
may give me credit, who deserves credit himself; first, 
that although (to my great sorrow and repentance) I have 
not been careful enough to enable myself to be generous 
in this respect towards others, in any degree worth speak- 
ing of, nor even (with shame I say it) just to my own 
children (though I trust to outlive that culpability,) yet 
I have never refused to share my last sixpence (no idle 
phrase in this instance) with any friend who was in want 
of it; and second, that although it hss been a delight 
to me to receive hundreds from some, I could not re- 
ceive without anguish as many pence from others; nor 
should 1 ever, by any chance, have appliedto'them, but for 
a combination of circumstances that mixed me up with 
them at the moment. I do not mean to say that Lord By- 



ron was above receiving oU%atiDn8. I know not how it 
might have been with respect to large ones, and before 
til the world. Perhaps he was never reduced to the ne- 
cessity of making the experiment But he could re- 
ceive some very strange and small ones, . such as made 
pe<q9le wonder over their wine; and he eould put him- 
self to, at least, a disadvantage in larger matters, usually* 
supposed to be reciprocali which made them wonder still 
more. If I am thought here to touoh upon very private 
and delicate things, especially regarding a person who is 
no more, I mu^ ofier three more remarks to the consi- 
deimtioa of those> and those only, whom I have just ap<^ 
:pealed to; I mean, such as being speakers of truth thenft- 
selves, have an instinct in discov^ng those that resem- 
ble tham. The fir^t is, that LoBd Byron made no scruple 
of talking very freely of me and mine; second, that in 
consequence of thin freedom, as well as from the ^tui- 
tous tsJkii^ of those who knew nothing about the .matter, 
ff$itj erroneous conclusions have been drawn about us on 
more tJban one point; add third, that it is a principle with 
<ne never to give others to undenAand any thing against^ 
an acquaintance, not enly which I would not give, but 
which I have not |;iven himself to understand; a princi- 
|)le, io which this book will have furnished no excep- 
tion.* It may be judged by thki how little I have been 
in the habit of upeajung against any body^ and what a 
liuiaa^ce it is to me to do it now« 

There was anoth^ thing that itartled me in the Casa 
JLianfranchi. I had been led to coaslder the connex* 
ion between Lord Byran and ]J|ladame Guiccioli as 
more than warranted by ItaJisM^ manners. Her husband - 
was old enou^ to be her father. Every body knows 
how shamrfulTy matches of this kind are permitted to ' 
take place even in England. But in Italy they are often 
accompanied,, and almost always followed, by compro* 
mises of a very singular description, of which nobody 
thinks ill; and in fine, I had been given to understand, 
that the attachment was real^ and that it was rescuing 
LcM-d Byron from worse connexions; and that the lady's 

* If it mighft appear otlierwise with regard to Mr. Moore, whom I 
have never seen or corresponded with since his efforts against the li- 
beral, he has not been the less aw^re of the feelings entertained on 
the 8i|bject by m^U and others. 

4 
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family^ which was true) approved it. I was not prepared 
to find the father and brother living in the same house; 
but tak|n|[ the national manners into consideration, and 
differing very considerably with the notions entertained 
respeclting the intercourse of the sexes in more countries 
than one, I was prepared to treat with respect what I 
conceived to be founded in serious feeling; and saw, even 
in that arrangement, something wbich,^ough it startled 
my English habits at first, seemed to be a still farther war- 
rant of innocence of intention, and exception to general 
rules. It is true, that when the Pope sanctioned her 
separation from her husband, he stipulated that she ^ould 
.Ave with her father; and as the sepaition took place on 
^ account of the connestion with Lord Byron, the miJlifi- 
, cation of the edict in thus adhering to the l^er and vio- 
lating the spirit of it, may have had an ill look in a Ca- 
tholic country. But times are altered in that matter; and 
what enabled me the better to have a good opinion of the 
arrangement, was the conclusion I came to respecting the 
dispositions of the old Count and his son, both very na- 
. tural and amiable persons, with great simplicity of man- 
ners, and such a patriotic regard for their country , as had 
not only committed their reputation for wisdom in the 
eyes of the selfish, but^ot them into real trouble, and 
driven them into banishment. And I ai^ of opinion to 
this day, ihs^ they considered .their cmduct, in warrant-^ 
iog the intimacy in question, not only to be justifi- 
' Me but laudable; advantageous to the habits of a man, 
of whose acquaintance the^r felt proud; and perhaps even 
as making some amends to the lady, for the connexion 
which it superseded. 'Che family came from Ravenna. 
The people in that quarter are more simple and unso- 
• phisticate than in the mpre frequented parts of Italy; 
worse perhaps where they are bad, that is to say, more 
gross and violent; but better (at least in the northern 
sense of the word) where they are good — something more 
allied to the northern character and to the Grermans. The 
women are apt to be fair, and to have fair tresses, as the 
lady in question had. The men also are of lighter complex- 
ions than is usual in Italy. The old Count had the look of 
an English country gentleman, with a paternal gossipping 
manner, and apparently no sort of pride. The young one, 
who has since been known and esteemed in England, and 



is an enthusiast and active partisan in the cause of Greece, 
was equally pleasing in his manners, and evinced great 
interest in all that regarded the progress of freedom and 
knowledge. He would ask, with all l^e zest of an Eng- 
lishman, what was doing by Lord Castlereagh and the 
House of Commons; and when I apologised to hijn for 
running on in my bad Italian, would reassure me with 
the best grace in the world, and say it was delightful to 
him to convecse with me, for I gave him " hcpeJ^ The 
Italians are very kind to bad speakers of their language, 
and ought to shame us in that matter. I confess, I can 
never hear a foreigner speak bad English without such a 
tendency to laugh as puts me to the torture; whereas I 
hai^ never known an Italian's gravity disturbed by the 
most ludicrous mistakes, but in one instance, and then it 
was the idea and not the word that discommoded him. 
I have known them even repeat your mistakes with an 
unconscious look, as if they were preper ex]pressions. I 
rem«mlier walking once witii my young acquaintance, 
Luigi GuianeHi, of Pisa, all tiie W^y from Florence to 
Maiano,.and holding along ethical discourse on the su» 
periority of the ** good clever man" to the ** bad clever 
man," in the course of which I must have uttered a 
thousand malapropisms, not one of which did be give me 
a sense by a smile. 

But to return to the Gamfaas. The way in which the 
eonnfiodon between the youn^ Countess and Lord Byron 
had originated, and was sanctioned, was, I thought, clear 
enou^; but unfortonately it soon became equally clear 
that there was no real love on either side. The lady, I 
beHeve, was not unsusceptible of a real ^tachment, and 
most undoubtedly she wa^ desirous that Lord Byron 
should cultivate it, and make her a$ proud and as £^ec- 
tionate as she was anxious to be. But to hear her talk 
of him, she must haVe pretty soon discerned, that this 
was impossible: and the manner of her talking rendered 
it more than doubtful whether she had ever loved, or* 
could love him, to the extent that she supposed. I be- 
lieve she would have taken great pride in the noble 
Bard, if he would have let her; and remained a faithful 
and affectionate companion as long as he pleased to have 
her so; but this depended more on his treatment of her, 
and still more on the way in which be conducted him* 
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' ^ aelf towards otberd, than on any positive qualities of hia 

own.. On the other hand, he was alternately vexed and 

gratified by her jealousies. His regard being founded 

. aglely xm her peraiin, and not surviving in the shape of a 

considerate tenderness, had so degenerated in a short 

,^. space of time, that if you were startled to hear the lady 

« . Qomplain of him as she did, and that too with eompara- 

tive strangers, you were shocked at the license which he 

would allow his criticisms on her. The truth is, as I 

havd s^ before, that he had never known any thing of 

* lov^ but the animal passion. His poetry had given this. 

f its graceful aspect, when youqg: — he could brieve iir 
the passion of Romeo and Juliet. But the moment he 
ti)ought he had obtained to years of discretion, what with 
ihe help of bad companions, and a sense of his owfk 
* merits for want of comparisons to check it, he had Biade 

the wise and blessed discovery, that women might kive 

% > himsdf thwffh he ceuld oot return the passion; and that 
all womeitifs love, the very4)est of it, was nothing but; 
' vanity^ To be able to lov% a qual^y for its own sake^. 
exclusive of any reaction upon oae's aelf4ove, seemed a 
* <* ' thing that never entered his head. If at any time, there- 
fore, h^ ceased to love a womsm's person, and found lei- 
sure to de^ct in her the vaiiities natural to a flattered 
fapauty, he set no bounds to the light and coarse way in 
which he would speak of her. There was coaroeness in 
the way in which he would talk to women, even when 
he wa# in his best humoiH* with them. I do not mean 
on the side of voluptuousness, which is rather an excess 
than a coarseness ; the latter being an impertinence, which 
is the reverse of the former. I have seen him call their . 

, attention to circumstances, which made you wish your- 
self a hundred miles oflf. They were connected with. 

« any thing bat the graces with which a poet would encir* 
cle his^ Venus. He said to me once of a friend of his, 
that he bad been spoilt by resting Swift. He himse^ 
had certainly not escaped the infection. 

What completed the distress of this connexion, with> 
respect to the parties themselves, was his want of gene- 
rosity in money-matters. The lady was independent of 
him, and disinterested; and he seemed resolved that she- 
should have every mode but one, of proving that fh& 
could remain so. I will not repeat what was said and la»» 
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mented an this sublet I would not say any thing about 
it, nor about twen^ other matters, but that they hang 
toge^tiber more or less, and are connected with the truth 
of a portrait which it has become necessary to me to paint 
It is telunate that there are some which I can omit. 
But I ^an of opinion that no woman could hsve loved him 
long. Pride in his celebrity, and the wish not to ap» 
pear to have been mistaken or undervalued on their own 
parts, might have kept up an appearance of love, long after 
it had ceased; but the thing would have gone without 
d«iibt, and tiiat very speedUy. Love may be kept up 
in apite of great defects, and even great offences,-— offences 
too against itself. Lord Byron, out of a certain instinct, 
waa rond of painting tliia in his poetry. But there are 
cartain deficiencies, which by depriving a passion of die 
last resources of itelf-love necessary to every thing human> 
deny to it its last consolation, *-^that of taking fiij on 
itaelf; and without this; it is not in nature that it should 
exist. Lord Byron painted his heroes criminal,- wilful, 
enen selfish in great thingai but he took care not to paint 
them mean in little ones. He took care also to give 
them a great quantity of what he was singularly deficient 
in^-^ which was adf-^ssession : for when it is adied, that 
hehad no address, even in the ordinary sense of^the word, 
— *that be hummed and hawed, and looked (fonfused, on 
very trivial occasions,— that he could much more easily 
get into a dilemma thaA out of it, and with much greater 
skill wound the self-love of others 4:han reUeve them, — 
the most common-place believers in a poet's attractions 
mil begin to suspect, that it is pdsdble for \a8 books to 
be the best part of him. 

From the dilemma into which I thus found myself 
thrown, I was relieved by a very trivial icircomstanee. 
My wkb knew nothing of Italian, and did not care tp learn 
it. Madame Guiceioli could not speak English. ' They 
weBe subsequently introduced to one another during a 
chance meeting, but that was all. No proposition was made 
for an intimacy on either side, and the families remained 
sqwrate. This, however, was periiaps the first local cause* 
of the diminii^ed cordiality of intercourse between Lord 
Bjrron and myself. He had been told, what was very true, 
that Mrs. Hunt, though living in all respects after the fa- 
riiion of an Elnglish wife, was any thing but illiberal with 
regppdl to others; yet he saw her taking no steps frar a far- 
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ther intimacy. He learnt, what was equally trie/ that 
she was destitute, to a remarkable degree, of all care 
about rank and titles. She had been used to live in a 
world of her own, and was, and is, I really believe, ab« 
solutely unimpressible in that respect. It is possible, 
that her inexperience of any mode of life but her own, 
may have rendered her somewhat jealous in behalf of it, 
and not willing to be brought into comparison with pre- 
tentions, the defects of which she is acute to discern; but 
her indifference to the nominal and conventional part of 
their importance is unaffectedly real; and it partakes of 
that sense of the ludicrous, which is so natural to persons 
to whom they are of no consequence, and so provoking 
to those who regard them otherwise. Finally, Lord By- 
ron, who was as acute as a woman in those respects, very 
speedily discerned that he did not stand very high in her 
good graces; and accordingly he sat her down in a very 
humble rank in his own. As I oftener went to his part 
of the house, than he caixie to mine, he seldom saw her; 
and when he did, the conversation was awkward on his 
side, and provokingly self-possessed on hers. He said 
to her one day, "What do you think, Mrs. Hunt? Tre- 
lawney has been speaking against my morals! What do 
you think of that!" — "It is the first time," said Mrs. 
Hunt, " I ever heard of them." This, which would 
have set a man of address upon his wit, completely dashed, 
and reduced him to silence. But her greatest offence 
Was in something wfaich I had occasion to tell him. He 
was very hitter one day upon some friends of mine, cri- 
ticising even their peirsonal appearance, and that in no 
good taste. At the same time, he was affecting to be 
very pleasant and good-humoured, and without any "of- 
fence in the world. " All this provoked me to mortify 
him, and I asked if he knew what Mrs Hunt had said 
one day to the Shelleys of his picture by Harlowe? (It 
is the fastidious, scornful portrait of him, affectedly look- 
ing down.) He said he did not, and was curious to know. 
An engraving of it, I told him, was shown her, and her 
opinion asked; upon which she observed, that ** it resem- 
bled a great school-boy, who had had a plain bun given 
him, instead of a plum one." I did not add, that our 
friends shook with laughter at this idea of the noble ori- 
ginal, because it was "so like him." He. looked as 
blank as possible, and never again criticised the personal 
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appear^ce of those whom I recardedu It wfts on accounts 
like tliese, that he talked of Mrs. Hunt as being no 
great things." Myself because I did not take all his 
worldly common-places for granted, nor enter into the 
merit of his bad jokes on women, he represented as a 
*'proser;"and the children, than whom, I will venture 
to say, it was impossible to have quieter or more respec- 
table in the house, or any that came less in his way, he pro- 
nounced to be << impracticable. '' But that was the reason* 
I very soon found that it was desirable to keep them out 
of his way; and although this was done in the easiest 
and uiOi^t natural manner, and was altogether such a mea- 
sure as a person of less jealousy might have regarded as 
a consideration for his quiet, he resented it, and could not 
help venting his spleen in talking of them. The worst 
of it was, that when they did come in his^way, they were 
nothing daunted. I'hey had lived. in a natural, not an 
artificial state of intercourse, and were equally sprightly, 
respectful, and self-possessed. My eldest boy surprised 
him with bis address, never losing his singleness of man- 
ner nor exhibiting pretensions of which he was too young 
to know any thing, yet ^ving him his title at due in- 
tervals, and appearing, in fact, as if he had always lived 
in the world instead of out of it. This put him out of 
his reckoning. To the second, who was more struck 
with his reputation, and had a vivacity of temperament 
that rendered such lessons dangerous, he said, one day, 
that he must take care how he got notions in his head 
about truth and sincerity, for they. would hinder his get- 
ting on in the world. This, doubtless, was rather in- 
tended to vent a spleen of his own, than to modify the 
opinions of the child: but the peril was not the less, and 
I had warning given me that he could say worse things 
when I was not present. Thus the children became " im- 
practicable;'' and luckily, they remained so. 

One thing, among others in which he found myself 
impracticable, annoyed him exceedingly; so much so, 
that I would have given it up, and the rest too, if the 
chaaage would no); have done more harm than good. I 
the^ more readily speak of it, because it reminds me of 
something which I have omitted, and which I might rea- 
sonably be accused of omitting to my own advantage. 
While I was writing the « Story of Rimini,'' Lord By- 
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nm saw thS manuscript from time to time, and made hia 

remarks upon it He spoke also to Murray respecting 
the publication. Murray was of an opposite side in po- 
litics both to the noble Lord and myself; but he was glad 
to publish with his Lordship, for considerations which 
be found not incompatible witii his political philosophy; 
and he said that he was willing to publish for me, out of 
i a sense of liberality and fair dealing. A friend of mine 
had told me, as an instance of his superiority to mere 
party views, that he piqued himself upon a ^^ Life, of 
Napoleon" which he was about to publish, and which 
was to be very impartial. In short Murray had himself 
Importuned me some years before to write for *^The 
Quarterly Review.'' I will not swear, that in putting 
the ^^ Story of Rimini" into his hands, I had not some- 
thing of an instinctive sense that I was securing myself 
against the more violent hostilities of that review. I will 
not swear this, because there is always something in th^ 
*^ last recesses of the mind,." of which spectators may be 
better judges than ourselves. But Mr. Hazlitt, with his 
extransubtleties, was out when he ^ught I put Mr. Gif-' 
ford's epitaph on his servant into <' The Examiner," 
with a view to that end. The coincidence was curious, 
I admit; but it wffis nothing more- The epitaph was 
sent me, as things favourable to others of the oppofite 
party had been sent me before, with a recommendation of 
it to my attention, and a plain hint, that my credit for im- 
partiality was concerned in the manner in which I should 
treat it. It is well known, and has been sometimes la- 
mented (by Mr. HazIitt among others,) that the liberal 

' side of politicis piqued itself upon the greater degree of 
generosity with which it could afford to speak of its ene- 
mies, and do justice to what is thought meritorious in 
them. I may add, that, ^^ The Examiner" was fore- i, 

'most in the display of this piece of knight-errantry; that 
it always spoke of Napoleon as a great man, though it 
held him, up as a betrayer of the cause of freedom; that 
it was among the foremost to hail Sir^ Walter Scott as a 
novelist, though it thought little of him as a poet, and 
scornfully as a politician; and that at one time it was al- 
most exclusive as a journal, in its admiration of the poe-* 
tical genius of Wordsworth, of whom it nevertheless 
felt ashamed as a renegado. Lord Byron used to accMse 
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me of making a divension on the town in favour of 
Wordsworth; and I have reason to believe, that the poet 
himself was not without an opinion to the same effect. 
All I mean to say is, that haa the epitaph written by 
Mr. Gifford eoiUe beifore me at any time, it woul^ have 
met with the same reception, because I thought well of 
it. That I was not sorry at the coincidence, (which is 
possible) I cannot pretend to acknowledge, because I 
have no recollection of the kind; but I confess, that had 
I known as much of the impulses of weak men at that 
time as I do now, I would not have incurred, by pub- 
lishing the epitaph, a greater portion of maliffnfty, than 
the review was at all events prepared to assail me with. 
My (pinion of Murray's conduct is, that he was glad 
of the opportunity of showing his impartiality so far 
with re^ird to ane of his publications, as to allow his re* 
view to cot it up; and I can easily enough imagine, that 
Gifford, or whoever the poor fellow was that did cut it 
up, was the more delighted with his task, in proportion 
lo the sense which he supposed me to entertain of his 
power. Lord Byron perhaps may have felt piqued at 
the review on his own account I forget whether he 
ever alluded to it I think not . He condescended^ 
among his other timid deferences to ^^the town,'' to be 
•a&aid of Gifford. There was an interchange of flatte- 
ries between them, not the less subtle for Gifford's oc- 
casionally affecting a paternal tone of remonstrance; and 
they were "friends" to the last; though Lord Byron, 
(to say nothing of that being a reason also) could not 
help giving him a secret hit now and then, when ihe 
church-and-state rfeview became shy of him. Gifford 
thought him a wonderful young man, but wild, &c.; and 
he never forgot that he was a lord. He least of all for- 
gpt it, when he affected to play the schoolmaster. On 
the other hand, Lord Byron was happy to regard Mr. 
Gifford as a wonderful old gentleman, not indeed a bom 
gentleman, but the more honest in his patricianisns on 
Slat account, and quite a born critic; " sound," as the 
saying is; learned and all that; and full of ^' good sense;" 
in short, one that was very sensible of his Lordship's 
merits, both as a poet and a peer, and who bad the art 
of making his homage to a man of rank agreeable, by 
affecting independence without really feeling it. Mur- 
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ray he laughed at. He treated him afterwards, as he 
did most others, with strange alternations of spleen and 
good humour, of open panegyric and secret ridicule; 
but at the period in question, he at least thought him an 
honest man — ^for " the tribe of Baraibas;^^ who, said 
his lordship, ^^ was unquestionably a bookseller." Mur- 
ray affected to patronize him; and with a simplicity wor- 
thy of Dominie Sampson, lamented that a young man 
with such advantages should go counter in opinion to 
the King and his ministers; otherwise, said he, who 
knows but what he might have been made a Viscount 
'*or even an Earl!"* Mr. Murray once did me the ho- 
nour, in a stage coach, to make a similar lamentation with 
regard to myself, all of course in due proportion to my 
rank and pretensions; but, said he, ^^ There is Leigh Hunt: 
what does he mean by writing on the side of reform and 
that kind of thing? what a pity he did not come to us! 
he might have made his fortune." "Oh but," said a 
person present, who happened to know me, " his prin- 
ciples were against it" "Principles!" exclaimed Mr. 
Murray, foregoing his character of Dominie Sampson, 
and with all the airs of a courtier; ''Priniciples!" as if 
he had never heard of such things. 

The courtiers had the advantage of me in one particu- 
lar. They knew what it was to admire lords heartily, 
and they could see that I admired them more than I sus* 
pected. I dedicated the " Story of Rimini^' to Lord 
Byron, and the dedication was a foolish one. I address- 
ed him, as at the beginning of a letter, and as custom 
allows in private between friends, without his title; and I 
proceeded to show how much I thought of his rank, by 
pretending to think nothing about it My critics were 
right so far; but they were wrong in thinking that I 
would have done it to every lord, and that very roman- 
tic feelings were not mixed up with this very childish 
mistake. I had declined, out of a notion of principle, 
to avail myself of more than one opportunity of being 
intimate with men- of rank; opportunities which, it will 
easily be conceived, are no very uncommon things in the 
life of a journalist I confess I valued myself a little 
suspiciously upon my self-denial. In one instance I had 

* I quote on the authority of a Quarterly Reviewer. 
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reason to do so, for I missed the company of a man of 
talents. But talents, poetry, similarity of political opin- 
ion, the flattery of early sympathy with my boyish wri- 
tings, more flattering ofiers of friendship, and the last 
climax of flattery, an earnest waiving of his rank, were 
too much for me in the person of Lord Byron; and I 
took out, with my new friend as I thought him, hearty 
payment for my philosophical abstinence. Now was the 
time, I thought, to show, that friendship, and talents, 
and poetry, were reckoned superior to rank, even by 
rank itself; my friend appeared not only to allow me to 
think ao, but to encourage me to do it. I took him at 
his word; and I believe he was as much astonished at it 
(though nobody could have expressed himself more kind- 
ly to me on this subject,^) as at this present writing I am 
mortified to record it 

I discovered the absurdity I had committed, long be- 
fore I went to Italy. On renewing my intercourse with 
Lord Byron, I made up my mind to put myself on a 
difierent footing with him, but in such a manner as he 
should construe handsomely towards himself, as well as 
respectfully towards me. I reckoned upon his approval 
of it, because it should be done as a matter of course, 
and as the result of a little more experience of the world, 
and not out of any particular observation of his own 
wishes or inconsistencies; and I reckoned upon it the 
more confidently, because at the time that I formed the re- 
solution, his own personal character was not so much in my 
thoughts as that conventional modification of it which he 
inherited in common with others of his rank, and of 
which it was not to be expected he should get rid. Men 
do not easily give up any advantages they possess, real 
or imaginary; and they have a good deal to say in their 
favour, — I mean, as far as any real difierence is concern- 
ed between what is tangible in substance and tangible in 
the apprehension. If a man can be made happy with a 
title, 1 do not know why we should begrudge it him, or 
why he should think ill of it, any more than of beauty, 
or riches, or any thing else that has an influence upon the 
imagination. The only questions are, whether he will 
be the better for it in the long run; and whether his par- 

* See the Correspondence. 
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ticular ^od is harmless or otherwise witfi respect to the 
many. Without stopping to settle this point, I had conclu- 
ded that Lord Byron had naturally as much regard for his 
title as any other nobleman; perhaps more, because he 
had professed not to care about it. Besides he had 
a poetical imagination. Mr. Shelley, who, though he 
had not known him longer, had known him more in- 
timately, was punctilious in giving him his title, and told 
me very plainly that he thought it best for all parties. 
Hid oldest acquaintances, it is true, behaved in this re- 
spect as it is the custom to behave in great famiKarity 
of intercourse. Mr. Shelley did not choose to be so fa- 
miliar; and he thought, that although I had acted dif- 
ferently in former times, a long suspension of inter- 
course would give farther warrant to a change, desirable 
on many accounts, quite unaffected, and intended to be 
acceptable. I took care,^ accordingly, not to accompany 
my new punctilio with any air of study or gravity. la 
every other respect, things appeared the same as before. 
We laughed, and chatted, and rode out, and were as fa- 
miliar as need be; and I thought he regarded the matter 
just as I wished. However, he did not like it. 
s This may require some explanation. Lord Byron was 
I very proud of his rank. M. Beyle (" Count Stendhal;'') 
when he saw him at the opera in Venice, made this dis- 
covery at a glance; and it was a discovery no less subtle 
than tsrue. He would appear sometimes as jealous of his 
title, as if he had usurped it A friend told me, that an 
Italian apothecary having sent him one day a packet of 
medicines, addressed to " Mons. Byron," this mock-he- 
roic mistake aroused his indignation, and he sent back the 
physic to learn better manners. His coat of arms was 
fixed up in front of his bed. I have heard that it was 
a joke with him to mystify the sense of the motto to 
his fair friend, who wished particularly to know what 
** Crede Byron" meant. The motto, it must be acknow- 
ledged, was awkward. The version, to which her Italian 
helped her, was too provocative of comment to be al- 
lowed. There are mottoes as well as scutcheons, of pre- 
tence, which must often occasion the bearers much taunt 
and sarcasm, especially from indignant ladies. Custom, 
indeed, and the interested acquiescence of society, en- 
able us to be proud of imputed merits, though we con- 
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iniitt them every day of our life: otkerwise it would 
be wonderful how people could adorn their tquipages^ 
and be continually sealing their letters with maxims and 
stately moralities, ludicrously inapplicable. It would be 
like wearing ironical papers in their hats. 

But Lord Byron, besides being a lord, was a man of 
letters, and he ^was extremely desirous of the approba- 
tion of men of letters. He loved to enjoy the privi- 
leges of his rank, and at the same time to be thought 
above them. It is true, if he thought you not above them 
yourself, he was the better pleased. On this account 
anHMig others, no man was calculated to delight him in a 
higher - degree than Thomas Moore; who with every 
charm he wished for in a companion, and a reputation 
for independence and liberal opinons, admired botn genius 
and title for their own sakes. But his lordship did not 
always feel quite secure of the bon-mots of his brother 
wit His conscience had taught him suspicion; and it 
was a fault with him and his C6tertej as it i» with most, 
that they all talked too much of one another behind 
their back. But *' admiration at all events** was his 
real motto. If bethought you an admirer of titles, he 
was well pleased that you should aidd that homage to 
the other, without investigating it too nicely. If not, he 
was anxious that you should not suppose him anxious 
about the matter. When he beheld me, therefore, in the 
first instance, taking such pains to show my philosophy, 
he knew very well that he was secure, address him as I 
might; but now that he found me grown older, and sus- 
pected from my general opinions and way of life, that 
my experience, though it adopted the style of the 
world when mixing with it, partook less of it than ever 
in some respects, he was chagrined at this change in my 
appellatives. He did not feel so at once; but the more 
we associated, and the greater insight he obtained into 
the tranquil and unaifected conclusions I had come to 
on a great many points, upon which he was desirous of 
being thought as indifferent as myself, the less satisfied 
he became with it. At last, thinking I had ceased to es- 
teem him, he petulantly bantered me on the subject. I 
knew, in fact, that, under all the circumstances, neither 
of us could afford a change back again to the old entire 
familiarity; he, because he would have regarded it as a 
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triuinpb warranting very peculiar consequences, and such 
as would by no means have saved me from the penalties 
of the previous offence; and I, because I was under cer- 
tain disadvantages, that would not allow me to indulge 
him. With any other man, I would not have stood it 
out It would have ill-become the very sincerity of my 
feelings. But even the genius of Lord Byron did not 
enable him to afford being conceded to. He was so an- 
noyed one day at Genoa at not succeeding in bantering 
me out of my epistolary proprieties, that he addressed 
me a letter beginning, ^^ Dear Lord Hunt.'' This sally 
made me laugh heartily. I told him so;. and my une- 
quivocal relish of the joke pacified him; so that I heard 
no more on the subject 

The familiarities of my noble acquaintance, which I 
had taken at first for a compliment and a cordiality, were 
dealt out in equal portions to all who came near him. 
They proceeded upon that royal instinct of an immea- 
surable distance between the parties, the safety of which, 
it is thought, can be compromised by no appearance . of 
encouragement. The farther you are off, the more se- 
curely the personage may indulge your good opinion of 
him. The greater his merits, and the more transporting 
his condescension, the less can you be so immodest as to 
have pretensions of your own. You may be intoxicated 
into familiarity. That is excusable, though not desira- 
ble. But not to be intoxicated any how, — not to show 
ajiy levity, and yet not to be possessed with a seriousness 
of the pleasure, is an offence. When I agreed to go to 
Italy and join in setting up the proposed work, Shelley, 
who was K>nd of giving his friends appellations, happened 
to be talking one day with Lord Byron of the mystifica- 
tion which the name of " Leigh Hunt" would cause the 
Italians; and passing from one fancy to another, he pro- 
posed that Uiey should translate it into Leontius. Lord 
Byron approved of this conceit, and at Pisa was in 
the habit of calling me so. I liked it; especially as it 
seemed'a kind of new link with my beloved friend, then, 
alas! no more. I was pleased to be called in Italy, what 
he would have called me there had he been alive: and 
the familiarity was welcome to me from Lord Byron's 
mouth, partly because it pleased himself, partly because 
it was not a worldly fashion, and the link with my 
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friend was thus rendered compatible. In fact, had Lord 
Byron been what I used to think him, he might have 
called me what he chose; and I should have been as proud 
to be at his call, as I endeavoured to be pleased. As it 
was, there was something not unsocial nor even unenjoy* 
ing in our intercourse, nor was there any appearance of 
constraint; but upon the whole, it was not pleasant: it was 
not cordial. There was a sense of mistake on both sides. 
However, this came by degrees. At first there was hope, 
which I tried hard to indulge; and there was always 
some joking going forward; some melancholy mirth, 
which a spectator might have taken for pleasure. 

Our manner of life was this. Lord Byron, who used 
to sit up at night, writing Don Juan (which he did under 
the influence of gin and water, (rose late in the morning* 
He breakfasted; read; lounged about, singing an air, ge- 
nerally out of Rossini, and in a swaggering style, though 
in a voice at once small and veiled; then took a bath, 
and was dressed; and coming down stairs, was heard, 
•till singing, in the court-yard, out of which the gar- 
den ascended at the back of the house. The servants at 
the same time brought out two or three chairs. My 
study, a little room in a corner, with an orange-tree 

raping in at the window, looked upon this court-yard, 
was generally at my writing when he came down, and 
either acknowledged his presence by getting up and say- 
ing something from the window, or he called out, ** Le- 
ontius!" and came halting up to the window with some 
joke, or other challenge to conversation. (Readers of 
good sense will do me the justice of discerning where 
anv thing is spoken of in a tone of objection, and where 
it IS only brought in as requisite to the truth of the pic- 
ture.) His dress, as at Monte-Nero, was a nankin jacket, 
with white waistcoat and trowsers, and a cap, either vel- 
vet or linen, with a shade to it. In his hand was a tobacco- 
box, firom which he helped himself like unto a shipman, 
but for a different purpose; his object being to restrain the 
pinguifying impulses of hunger. Perhaps also he thought 
it good for the teeth. We then lounged about, or sat and 
talked, Madame Guiccioli with her sleek tresses descend- 
ing after her toilet to join us. The garden was small and 
square, but plentifully stocked with oranges and other 
shrubs; and, being well watered, looked very green and 
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refreshing und^ the Italian sky. The lady generally at- 
tracted us up into it, if we had not been there before. 
Her appearance might have reminded an English spec* 
tator of Chaucer's heroine-^ 

« Yclothed wu the» iresb for to devise. 
Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yard^ long, I guess : 
And in the garden (as the sun uprist) 
She walketh up and down, where as her list :*' 

And then, as Dry den has it: 



<( At every turn she made a Cttle stand, 
And thrust lunong the thorns her lily hand. 



f» 



Madame Guiccioli, who was at that time about twenty, 
was handsome and lady-like, with an agreeable manner, 
and 'a voice not partaking too much of the Italian fer^ 
vour to be gentle. She had just enough of it to give 
her spiking a grace. None of her graces appeared en- 
tirely free from art; nor, on the other hand, did they be-> 
tray enough of it to give you an ill opinion of her sin* 
eerity and good-humour. I was told, that her Romag'^ 
nese dialect was observable^ but to me^ at that time, all 
Italian in a Lady's mouth was Tuscan Pearl; and she 
trolled it over her lip, pure or not, with that sort of con- 
scious grace, which seems to belong to the Italian lan- 
guage as a matter of right I amused her Mrith speaking 
bad Italian out of Ariosto, and saying speme for speranr 
za; in which she good-naturedly found something plea- 
sant and pelkgrino; keeping all the while that conside- 
rate countenance, for which a foreigner has so much rea- 
son to be grateful. Her hair was what the poet has de- 
seribed^ or rather blondy with an inclination to yellow; 
a very fair and delicate yellow at all events, and within 
the limits of the poetical. She had regular features, of 
the order properly called handsome, in distinction to 
prettiness or to piquancy; being well proportioned to 
one another, large rather than otherwise, but without 
eoarseness, and more harmonious than interesting. Her 
nose was Ihe handsomest of the kind I ever saw; and I f 
have known her both smile very sweetly, and look in- \ 
telligently; when Lord Byron has said something kind 
tp her. I should not say, however, that she was a very / 
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intelUgent peirson. Both her wisdom and her w&nt of 
wisdom were on the side of her feelings^nn which there 
Was doubtless mingled a good deal of- the self-love natu- 
ral to a flattered beauty. She wrote letters in the style 
of the "Academy of Compliments;." and made pleuti- 
ful use, at all times, of those substitutes of address and 
discourse, which flourished in England at the era of that 
polite compilation, and are stiU in full bloom in Italy. 

•« And evermore 
She strewed a mi raUegro after and before." 

In one word, Madam Ouiccioli was a kind of buxom par- 
lour-bdarder, compressing herself artificially into digni- 
ty and elegance, and fancying she walked, in the eyes 
of the whole world, a heroine by the side of a poet 
When I saw her at Monte-Nero, she was in a state of 
excitement and exaltation, and had really something of 
this look. At that time also she looked no older thatn 
she was; in which respect a rapid and very singular 
change took place, to the surprise of every body. In 
the course of a few months she seemed to have lived as 
many years. It was most likely in that interval that 
she discovered she had no real hold on the affections of 
her companion. The portrait of her by Mr. West, 

'< In Mi^^leA's loose hair and lifted eye," 

is flattering upon the whole; has a look pf greater deli- 
cacy than she possessed; but it is also very like, and the 
studied pretension of the attitude has a moral resemblance. 
Being a half-length, it shows her to advantage; for the 
fault of her person was, that her head and bust were hard- 
ly sustained by limbs of sufficient length. I take her to 
have been a good-hearted zealous person, capable of be- 
ing very natural if she had been thrown into natural cir- 
cumstances, and able to show a companion, whom she 
was proud of, that good-humoured apd grateful attach- 
ment, which the most brilliant men, if they were wise 
enough, would be as happy to secure, as a corner in Ely- 
sium. But the greater and more selfish the vanity, the 
less will it tolerate the smallest portion of it in another. 
Lord Byron saw, in the attachment of any female, no- 
thing but what the whole sex were prepared to entertain 

6 ' , 
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for him; and instead of allowing himself to love and be 
beloved for the qualities which can only be r^lised upon 
intimacy, and which are the only securers at last of all 
attachment, whether for the illustrious or the obscure, 
he gave up his comfort, out of a wretclied compliment 
to his self-love. He enabled this adoring sex to disco- 
ver, that a great man might be a very small one. It 
must be owned, however, as the reader will see present- 
ly, that Madame Guiccioli did not in Hie least know 
how to manage him, when he was wrong. 

The effect of these and the other faults in his Lord- 
ship's character was similar, in its proportion, upon all 
who chanced to come within his^sphere. Let the read- 
er present to his imagination the noble poet and any in- 
timate acquaintance (not a mere man of the world) living 
togethei:. He must fancy them, by very speedy degrees, 
doubting and differing with one another, how quietly 
soever, and producing such a painful sense of something 
not to be esteemed on one side, and something tormen- 
ted between the wish not to show it and the impos- 
sibility of not feeling it on the other, that separation 
becomes inevitable. It has been said in a magazine, that 
I was always arguing with Lord Byron. Nothing can be 
more untrue. I was indeed almost always diffenng, and 
to such a degree, that I was fain to keep the difference to 
myself. I differed so much, that I argued as little as 
possible. His Lordship was so poor a logician, that he 
did not even provoke argument. When you openly dif- 
fered with him, in any thing like a zealous manner, the 
provocation was caused by something foreign to reason- 
ing, and not pretending to it. He did not care for ar- 
gument, and what is worse, was too easily convinced at 
the moment, nor appeared to be so, to give any zest to 
disputation. He gravely asked me one day, "What it 
was that convinced me in argument?" I said, I thought 
I was convinced by the strongest reasoning. " For my 
part," said he, " it is the last speaker that convinces me.** 
And I believe he spoke truly; but then he was only con- 
vinced, till it was agreeable to him to be moved other- 
wise. He did not care for the truth. He admired only 
the convenient, and the ornamental. He was moved 
to and fro, not because there was any ultimate purpose 
which he would give up, but solely because it was most 
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tl'oublesome to him to sit still and resist. <* Mobility,** 
he has said, in one of his notes to ^^ Don Juan,'* was his 
weakness; and he calls it *< a very painful attribute." It 
is an attribute certainly not very godlike; but it still left 
him as self-centred and unsympathising with his movers, 
as if he had been a statue or a ball. In this respect, he 
%vas as totus teres at que rotundus^ as Mr. Hazlitt could 
desire; and thus it was, that he was rolled out of Mr. 
Haziitt's own company and the Liberal. 

I shall come to that matter presently. Meanwhile, to 
return to our mode of life. In the course of an hour or 
two, being an early riser, I used to go in to dinner. 
Lord Byron either staid a little longer, or went up 
stab's to his books and his couch. When the heat of the 
day declined, we rode out, either on horseback or in a 
barouche, generally towards the forest. He was a good 
rider, graceful, and kept a firm seat. He loved to be 
told of it; and being true, it was a pleasure to tell htm. 
Good God! what homage might not that man have re- 
ceived, and what love and pleasure reciprocated, if he 
could have been content with the truth, and had truth 
enough of his own to think a little better of his fellow 
creatures! But he was always seeking for uneasy sour- 
ces of satisfaction. The first day we were going out on 
horseback together, he was joking upon the bad riding of 
this and that acquaintance of his. He evidently hoped 
to have the pleasure of adding me to the list; and fiiid* 
ing, when we pushed forward, that there was nothing 
particular in the spectacle of my horsemanship, he said 
in a tone of disappointment, " Why, Hunt, you ride 
very wielH" Trelawney sometimes w^ent with Us, on a 
great horse, smoking a cigar. We had blue frock-coats, 
white waistcoats and trowsers, and velvet caps a la 
Raphael; and put a gallant figure. Sometimes we went 
as far as a vineyard, where he had been accustomed td 
shoot at a mark, and where tl^ brunette lived, who came 
into his drawing-room with the basket of flowers. The 
father was an honeat-looking man, who was in trouble 
with his landlord, and heaved ^reat sighs; the mother a 
loud swarthy woman, with hard lines in her face. There 
was a little sister, delicate-looking and melancholy, very 
different from the confident though not unpleasing coun- 
tenance of the elder, who was more handsome. They 
all, however, seemed good-humoured. We sat under 
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an arbour, mi had figs senred up to us, the mother be^ 
' ing loud in our. faces, and cutting some extraordinary 
jokes, which made me any thing but merry. Upon tiie 
whole, I was glad to come away. 

Madame Guiccioli was very curious on these occasions, 
but could get no information. Unfortunately, she could 
not see beyond a common-place of any sort, nor put up 
with a distressing one in the hope of doing it away. The 
worst thing she did (and which showed to every body 
else, though not to herself, that she entertained no real 
lore for Lord Byron) was to indulge in vehement com* 
plaints of him to his acquaintances. The first time she 
did so to me, I shocked her so excessively with endea- 
trouring to pay a compUment to her understanding, and 
leadmg her into a more generous policy, that she never 
made me her confidant again. ^^ No wonder,'' she, said 
^'^ that my Lord was so bad, when he had friends who 
could talk so shockingly.'' '^ Oh, Shelley?" thought I, 
'^ see what your friend has come to with the sentimental 
Italian whom he was to assist in reforming our Ooia 
Juan!" When Lord Byron talked freely to her before 
others, she was not afiected by what would have startled 
a delicate Englishwoman, (a conamon Italian defect,) but 
when he alluded to any thing more pardonable, she 
would get angry, and remonstrate, and ^'wonder at him;" 
he all the while looking as if he enjoyed her vehemence, 
and did not believe a word oif it A delicate lover would 
have spared her this, and at the same time have elevated 
her notions of the behaviour suitable for such occasions; 
but her own understanding did not inform her any bet* 
ter; and in this respect I doubt whether Lord Byron's 
could have supplied it; what is called sentiment having 
been so completely taken out of him by ill company and 
the world. 

Of an evening I seldom saw him. He recreated him- 
self in the balcony, or with a book; and at night, when I 
went to bed, he was just thinking of setting to work 
with Don Juan. His favourite reading was history and 
travels. I think I am correct in sayins that his favour- 
ite authors were Bayle and Gibbon. Gibbon was alto- 
gether a writer calculated to please him. There was a 
show in him, and at the same time a tone of the world, 
a self-complacency and a sarcasm, a love of things aris- 
tocratical with a tendency to be liberal on other points 
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of opinion; and to crown all, a splendid saceesfl in ttlthor- 
ship, Mid a high and piquant character with the fashiona- 
ble world, which found a sirong sympathy in thebosona 
of his noble reader. Then, in his private life. Gibbon 
was a voluptuous recluse; he had given celebrity to a 
foreign residence, possessed a due sense of the merits of 
wealth as well as rank, and last, perhaps not least, was 
no speaker in Parliament I may add, that the elaborate 
style of his writing pleased the lover of the artificial in 
poetry, while the cynical turn of his satire amused the 
genius of Don Juan. And finally, his learning and re- 
search supplied the indolent man of letters with the in- 
ibrinalion which he had left at school. 

Lord Byron's collection of books was poor, and con- 
^nsted chiefly of niew ones. I remember little among 
them but the English works published at Basle, (Eames, 
Robertson, Watson's History of Riilip 11. &c.) and new 
ones occasionally sent him from England. He was anx- 
ious to show you that he possessed no Shakspeare and 
Milton; ^^because," he said, ''he had been accused of 
borrowing from them!" He aSected to doubt whether 
Shakspeare was so great a genius as he has been taken 
fer, and whether fashion had not a great deal to do with 
it; an extravagance, of which none but a patrician author 
could have been guilty. However, there was a greater 
eonimittal of himself at the bottom of this notion than 
he supposed; and, perhaps, circumstances had really 
disenabled him from having the proper idea of Shaks- 
peare, though it couM not have fallen so short of the 
truth as he pretended. Spenser he could not read; at 
least he said so. All the gusto of that most poetical of 
liie poets went with him for nothing. > I lent him a 
volume of the *' Fairy ^ueen,-* and ne said he would 
try to like it Next day he brought it to my study- 
window, and said, '* Here, Hunt, here is your Spen- 
ser. I cannot see any thing in him:" and he seemed 
anxious that I should take it out of his hands, as if he 
was afraid of being accused of copying so poor a writer. 
That he saw nothing in Spenser is not very likely; but 
I really do not think that he saw much. Spenser was 
too much out of the world, and he too much in it. It 
would have been impossible to persuade him, that San- 
dy's Ovid was better than Addison's and Croxall's. 
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He wanted faitii in the interior of poetry, to relish it, 
unimined and unpopular. Besides, he himself was to be 
mixed up somehow with every thing, whether to ap- 
prove it or disapprove. When he found Sandys's Ovid" 
among my books, he said, ^^God! what an unpleasant 
irecoUection I have of this book! I met with it on my 
wedding-day; I read it while I was waiting to go to 
church.'^ Sandys, who is any thing but an anti-bridal 
poet, was thenceforward to be nobody but an old fellow 
who had given him an unpleasant sensation. The only 
great writer of pastimes, whom he read with avowed 
satisfaction, was Montaigne, as the reader may see by 
an article in the "New Monthly Magazine." In the 
same article may be seen the reason why, and the pas- 
, sages that he marked in that author. Franklin he liked. 
He respected him for his acquisition of wealth and pow- 
er; and would have stood in awe, had he known him, of 
jthe refined worldliness of his character, and the influ- 
ence . it gave him. Franklin's works, and Walter 
^ . Scott's, were among his favourite reading. His liking 
for such of the modern authors as he preferred in gene- 
ral, was not founded in a compliment to them; but Wal- 
ter Scott, with his novels, his fashionable repute, and his 
ill (pinion of the world whom he fell in with, en- 
abled him to enter heartily into his merits; and he 
read him over and over again, with unaffected delight 
Sir Walter was his correspondent, and appears to have 
returned the regard; though, if I remember, the dedica- 
tion of " The Mystery" frightened him. They did not 
hold each other in the less estimation, the one for be- 
ing a lord, and the other a lover of lords: neither did 
Sir Walter's connexion with the calumniating press 
of Edinburgh at all shock his noble friend. It added 
rather " a fearfal joy", to his esteem; carrying with it 
a look of something « bloody, bold, and resolute:" at 
the same time, more resolute and bold, ami more death- 
dealing than either; — a sort of available other-man's 
weapon, which increased the sum of his power, and was 
a s^t-off against his character for virtue.. 

The first number of the Liberal was now on the an- 
vil, and Mr. Shelley's death had given me a new un- 
easiness. The reader will see in Mr. Shelley's Letters, 
that Lord Byron had originally proposed a work of 
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the kind to Mr. Moore; ftt least, a periodical work of 
some sort, which they were jointly to write, Mr. Moore 
doubted the beatitude of such divided light, and declined 
it. His Lordship then proposed it through Mr« Shelley 
to me. I wrote to both of them to say, that I should 
be happy to take such an opportunity of restoring th^ 
fortunes of a battered race' of patriots: and as soon as 
we met in Pisa, it was agreed that the work should be 
political, and assist in carrying on the good cause. Tho 
title of Liberal was given it by Lord Byron. We were 
to share equally the profits, the work being printed and 
published by my brother; and it was confidently anti* 
cipated that money would pour in upon all of us. 

Enemies, however, had been already at work. Lord 
Byron was alarmed for his credit with his fashionable 
friends; among whom, although on the liberal side, pa- 
triotism was less in favour, than the talk about it. This 
man wrote to him, and that wrote; and . another came. 
Mr. Hobhouse rushed over the Alps, not knowing 
which was the more awful, the mountains, or the Maga- . 
ztn^. Mr. Murray wondered, Mr. Gififord smiled, (a 
lofty symptom!) and Mr. Moore (tu quoque; Horati!) 
said that the Liberal had " a taint" in it! This how- 
ever was afterwards. But Lord Byron, -who was as 
fond as a footman of communicating unpleasant intelli* 
gence, told us from the first, that his " friends" had all 
been at him; friends, whom he afterwards told me he 
had " libelled all round" and whom (to judge of what 
he did by some of them) he continued to treat in the same 
impartial manner. He surprised my friend, Mr. Brown, 
at Pisa, by volunteering a gossip on this matter, in the 
course of which he drew a compa|:i3on between me and 
one of his *^ friends," to whom, be said, he had been ac- 
cused of preferring me; " and," added he, with an air 
of warmth, <' so I do.'' The meaning of this was, that 
the person in question was out of favour at the moment, 
and I was in. Next day the tables may have been turn- 
ed. I met Mr. Hobhouse soon after in the Casa Lan- 
franchi. He was very polite and complimentary; and 
then, if his noble friend was to be believed, did all he 
could to destroy the connexion between us. One of the 
arguments used by the remonstrants with his Lordship 
was, that the connexion was not ** gentlemanly;" a re- 
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presentatkm which he professed t6 treat with great aeom, 
whedier birth or manners were concerned; and I will 
ftddy that he had reason to do so. It was a ridiculous 
assumption, which, like all thin^ of that sort, was to 
tell Upon the mer^ strength of its tieing one. The man-* 
iters of such of his Lordship's friends as I ever happen^ 
#d to m^6t with, were, in fact, with one exception, 
nothing superior to their birth, if two such unequal 
things nfiay be put on a level. It is remarkable (and^ 
indeed, may account for the cry about gentility, which 
none are so given to as the vulgar,) that they were al- 
most all persons of humble origin; one of a race of book* 
sellers; another the son of a grocer; another, of a glazier; 
and a fourth, though the son of a baronet, the grandson 
of a linen-di^aper. Readers who know any thing of me, 
or such as I care to be known by, will not suspect me 
of undervaluing tradesmen or the sons of tradesmen, who 
may be, and very often are, both as gentlemanly and 
accomplished a^ any men in England. It did not re- 
quire the Frenchman's discovery, (that, at a certain re- 
move, every body is related to every body else,) to 
make a man think sensibly on this point now-a-days* 
Pope was a linen-draper's son, and Cowley a grocer's^ 
Who would be coxcomb enough to venture to think the 
worse on that account of either of those illustrious men, 
whether for wit or gentility; and both were gentlemen 
as well as wits. But when persons bring a charge upon 
things indifferent, which, if it attaches at all, attaches to 
none but themselves who make it, the thing indifferent 
becomes a thing ridiculous. Mr. Shelley, a baronet's 
son, was also of an old family: and, as to his manners, 
though they were in general those of a recluse, and of 
an invalid occupied with his thoughts, they were any 
thing but vulgar. They could l)e, if he pleased, in the 
most received style of his tank. He was not incapable, 
when pestered with moral vulgarity, of assuming even 
an air of aristocratic pride and remoteness. Some of 
Lord JByron's friends would have given him occasion for 
this twenty times in a day. They did wisely to keep 
out of his way. As to my birth, the reader may see 
what it was in another part of the volume; and my man- 
ners I leave him to construe kindly or otherwise, accord- 
ing to his own. 
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* There is nothing on the prt of others,- from which I 
have suffered so much in the course of my life, as re- 
serve and disingenuousness. Had Lord Byron, incon- 
tinent in every thing else, told me at once, ihai in case it 
did not bring him an influx of wealth, he could not find 
it in his heart to persist in what was objected to by a 
coterie on the town, — orliad his friends, whom he " li- 
belled all round,'' and some of whom returned him the 
compliment, been capable of paying me or themselves 
the compliment of being a little sincere with me, and 
showing me any reasons for supposing that the work 
would be injurious to Lord^ByrOn (for 1 will imagine, 
for the sake of argument, that such might have been the 
case,) I should have put an end to the derign at once. 
As it was, though his Lordship gave in before long) 
and had undoubtedly made up his mind, to do so long be*' 
fore he announced it> yet not only did the immediate influ- 
ence iM'evail at first over the remoter one, but it is a mis* 
take to suppose that he was not mainly influenced by the 
expectation of profit He expected very large returns 
from <' The Liberal." Readers in these days need not 
be told that periodical works, which have a large sale, 
are a mine of wealth., Lord Byron had calculated that 
matter well; and when it is added, that he loved money, 
adored notoriety, and naturally entertained a high opi- 
nion of the effect of any new kind of writing which he 
should take in hand, nobody will believe it probable (no- 
body who knew him will believe it possible) that he 
dM)uld voluntarily contemplate the rejection of profits 
which he had agreed to receive. He would have be- 
held in them the most delightful of all proofs, that his 
reputation was not on the wane. For here, after all, lay 
the great secret, both of what he did and what be did not 
do. He was subject, it is true, to a number of weak 
impulses; would aeree to this thing, and prc^se ano- 
ther, purely out of incontinence of will; and offer to do 
(me day what he would bite bis fingers off to gi&t rid of 
the next. But this plan of a periodical publication was^ 
no sudden business; he had proposed it more than once^* 
and to different persons; and his reasons. for it were, 
that he thought he should get both money and fame* A 
pique with " The Quarterly Review,'' and his Tory ad- 
mirers, roused his regard for the (^posite side of the 
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question. He thought to do himself good, and chagrin his 
critics, by assisting an enemy. The natural Toryism of 
some pretended lovers of liberty first alarmed him by a 
hint, that he might possibly not succeed. He supported his 
resolution by the hopes I have just mentioned, and even 
tried to encourage himself into aj)ique with his friends; but 
the failure of the large profits — the non-appearance of the 
golden visions he had looked for, — of the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Returns, — of the solid and splendid proofs 
of this new country which he should conquer in the re- 
gions of not^ri^ty, to thfi dazzling of all men's eyes and 
his owii,— this it was, this •was the bitter disappoint- 
ment which made him determine to give way, and which 
ultimately assisted in carrying him as far as Greece, in 
the hope of another redemption of his honours. From 
the moment he saw the moderate profits of "The Lib- 
eral," (quite enough to encourage perseverance, if he 
had had it, but not in the midst of a hundred wounded 
vanities and inordinate hopes,) he resolved to have no- 
thing farther to do with it in the way of real assistance. 
He made use of it only for the publication of some things 
which his Tory bookseller was afraid to put forth. In- 
deed, he began with a contribution of that sort; but then 
he thought it would carry every thing before it. It also 
enabled him to make a pretence, with his friends, of doing 
as little as possible; while he secretly indulged himself 
in opposition both to them and his enemies. It failed; 
and he then made an instrument of the magazine, in such 
a manner as to indulge his own spleen, and maintain an 
appearance of co-operation, while in reality he did nothing 
for it but hasten its downfall. 

There was undoubtedly other causes which conspired 
to this end; but they were of minor importance, and 
would gradually have been done away, had he possessed 
spirit and independence enough to persevere. It was 
thought that Mr. Shelley^s co-operation would have hurt 
the magazine; and so it might in a degree; till the pub- 

•lic became too much interested to object to it; but Mr. 

*4Shelley was dead, and people were already beginning to 
hear good of him, and to like him. Extincttis ama- 
bitur. I myself, however, who was expected to write 
a good deal, and probably to be inspired beyond my- 
self by the delight and grandeur of my position, was in 
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very bad health, and as little conscious of delight and 
W \ grandeur as possible. I had been used to write under 

trying circumstances; but latterly I had been scarcely 
able to write at all; and at the time I never felt more 
oppressed in my life with a sense of what was to be 
'done. Then the publisher was a much better patriot 
than man of business:' M was also new to his work as 
a bookseller; and the trade (who can do more in these 
matters than people are aware of) set their faces against 
him; particularly Lord Byron^s old publisher, who was 
jealous and in a frenzy. To crown all, an article (the 
" Vision of Judgment") was sent my brother for inser- 
tion, whick would have frightened any other publisher^ 

. or at least set him upon garbling and making stars. My 
brother saw nothing in it but Lord Byron, and a pro- 
digious hit at the Tories; and he prepared his machine 
accordingly for sending forward the blow unmitigated. 
Unfortunately it recoiled, and played the devil with all 
of us. I confess, for my part, having been let a little 
more into the interior of these matters, that had I seen 
the article, before it was published, I should have ad- 
vised against the appearance of certain passages; but 
Lord Byron had no copy in Italy. It was gent, by his 
direction, straight from Mr. Murray to the publisher's; 
and the first time I beheld it^ was in the work that I 
edited. 

The first number of ^<«The Liberal" got us a great 

• number of enemies, some of a nature which we would ra- 
ther have had on our side; a great many because they 
felt their self-love wounded as authors; and more out of 
'a national prejudice. The prejudice is not so strong as 
it was upon the particular subject alluded to; but it is the 
least likely to wear out, because the national vanity is 
concerned in it, and it can only be conquered by an ad- 
mission of defects. What renders the case more invete- 
rate is, that none partake of it more strongly than the 
most violent of its opponents. In addition to the scan- 
dal excited by the " Vision of Judgment," there was 
the untimely seasonableness of the epigrams upon poor 
- Lord Castlereagh. Lord Byron wrote them. They 
arose from the impulse of the moment; were intended 
for a newspaper, and in that more fugitive medium, 
would have made a comparatively fugitive impression. 
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Arrested in a nuspine, they were kept longer before 
the eyes of the puUic, and what might ha^e been pardon* 
ed as an impulse, was regarded with horror as a thing 
deliberate. , Politicians in earnest, and politicians not in 
earnest, were mortified by the preface; all the real or 
mretended orthodox, who can admire a startling poem* 
from a state-minister (Goethe,) were vexed to see that 
]Vfr. Shelley could translate it; and all the pretender^ in 
literature were vexed by the attack upon Hoole, and the 
article headed ^' Rhyme and Reason;" in which latter, I 
fear, even a wit, whom I eould name, was capable of find- 
ing an ill intention. I began to think so when I heard of 
his criticisms, and saw his next poem.. But the ^< Vi-> 
sion of Judgment," with which none of the articles were 
to be compared, and which, in truth, is the best piece of 
satire Lord Byron ever put forth, was grudged us the 
more, and roused greater hostility on that account. Envy 
of the silliest kind, and from the silliest people, such as 
it is really degrading to be the object of, pursued us at 
every turn; and when Mr. Hazlitt joined us, alann as 
lyell as envy was at its height. After all, perhaps, there 
was nothing that vexed these people, more than their in- 
ability to discover which were Lord Byron^s articles, 
and which not. It betrayed a secret in the shallows of 
criticism, even to themselves, and was not to be for- 
jgiven. The work struggled on for a time, and then, ow- 
ing partly to private circumstances, which I had explain*- 
ed in my first writing of these pages, but which it has 
become unnecessary to record, was quietly dropped. I 
shall only mention, that Lord Byron, after the failure of 
the ^^ great profits," had declared his intention of receiv- 
ing nothing from the work till it produced a (Certain sum; 
and that I unexpectedly turned out to be in the receipt 
of the whole profits of the proprietorship, which I regard- 
ed, but too truly, as one of a very ominous descripttion. 
All which publickly concerns the origin and downfall of 
the Magazine the readers are acquainted with, excepting 
perhaps the political pique which Mr. Hobhouse may 
have felt against us, and the critical one which has been 
attributed to Mr. Moore. Mr, Hazlitt is supposed to 
have had his share in the ofience; and certainly, as far 
as writing in the work was concerned, he gave stronger 
reasons for it than I could do. But he shall speak for 
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himaelf in a notey at the hazard of blowing up my less 
gunpowder text* Mr. Hobhouse was once called upon 
by the electors of Weatminister for an explicit statement 

* «As to the time," says Mr. HazUtt, « that Lord Byron thougrht pro* 
per to join with Mr. Leiffh Hunt and Mr. Shelley in the publication 
called The Liberal, Blackwood's Magazine overflowed, as might be 
expected, with tenfold gall and itterness; the John Bull was out- 
rageous^ and Bfr. -^— — black in the face, at this unheard-of and dis« 
Sacefui union. But who would have supposed that Mr. Thomas 
oore and Mr. Hobhouse, those staunch friends and partisans of the 
people, should also be thrown into almost hysterical agonies of welU 
brea horror at the coalition between their noble and ignoble ac 
quaintance^— between the patrician and <the newspaper man ?' Mr. 
Moore darted backwards and forwards from Cold-Bath-Fields Prison 
to the Examiner office, from Mr. Long^man's to Mr. Murray's shop in 
a state of ridiculous trepidation, to see what was to be done to prevent 
this demdation of the aristocracy of letters, this indecent encroach- 
ment of plebeian pretensions, this undue extension of patronage and 
compromise of privilege. The tories were shocked that Lord Byron 
should grace the popular side by his direct countenance and assist- 
ance ; ue Whi|^ were shocked that he should share bis confidence 
and counsels with any one who did not unite the double recommends* 
tions of birth and genius— but themselves! Mr. Moore had lived so 
long among the great, that he fancied himself one of them, and re« 
garoed the indignity as done to himself. Mr. Hobhouse had lately 
been black-balled by the Clubs, and must feel particularly sone and 
tenacious on the score of public opinion. Mr. Shelley's father, hov^<* 
ever, was an older baronet than Mr. Hobhouse's; Mr. Leigh Hunt 
was * to the full as genteel a man' as Mr. MoQre,in birth, appearance 
and education ; the pursuits of all four were the 8ame-4he Muse, the 
public favour, and the public good. Mr. Moore was himself invited to 
assist in the undertaking, but he professed*^ utter aversion to, and 
warned Lord Byron against, having any concern with joint pubUcO' 
UonSf as of a very neutralizing and levelling description. He might 
speak from experience. He had tried his hand in that Ulysses' bow 
of critics and politicians, the Edinburgh Review, though his secret 
bad never transpired. Mr. Hobhouse, too, had written Illustrationa 
Qf a Childe Harold (a sort of partnership concern)— yet, to quash the 
publication of The Liberal, he seriously proposed that his noble friend 
should write once a-week, infda ovm name, in the Examiner. The Lt« 
beral scheme, he was afraid, mi^ht succeed; the newspaper one he 
knew could not. I have been whispered, that the member for West- 
minster (for whom I once gave an ineffectual vote) has also con- 
ceived some distaste for me — I do not know why, except that I was 
at one time named as the writer of the famous Trecenti Juravimus Let* 
ter to Mr. Canning, which appeared in the Examiner, and was after 
wards suppressed. He nught feel the disgrace of such a supposition t 
I confess 1 did not feel the honour. I1ie cabal, the bustle, the signifi* 
cant bints, the confidential rumours were at the height,, when, after 
Mr. Shelley's death, I was invited to take a part in this obnoxious pub- 
lication (obno^ous alike to friend and foe ;) and when the Essay on 
the Spirit of Monarchy appeared, (which must indeed have operated 
like a bomb-shell thrown into the coteries that Mr. Moore frequented, 
as wen as those that he had left,) this gentleman wtote ofi' to Lord 
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of his opinions on the subject of reform. He gave a 
statement which was thought not to be explicit, or even 
intelligible; and I had the misfortune, in ^^ The Exami* 
ner/' to be compelled to say that I was among the number, 

Byron, to say that, ' there was a taint in The Liberal, and that he 
should lose no time in getting out of it.' And this, from Mr. Moore 
to Lord Byron — ^the last of whom had just involved the publication, 
against which he was cautioned as having a taint in it, in a prosecu- 
tion for libel by his Vinon of Judgment^ and the first of whom had 
scarcely written any thing all his life that had not a taint in it. It is 
true, the Holland-house party might be somewhat staggered by a^'eu- 
d'esprit that set their Blackstone and De Lolme theories at defiance, 
and that they could as little write as answer. But it was not that. 
Mr. Moore also complained that < I had spoken against Lalla Rookh,' 
though he had just before sent me his * Fudge Family.' Still it was 
not that. But at the time he sent me that very delightful and spirited 
publication, my little bark was seen * hulling on the flood,' in a kind 
of dubious twilight, and it was not known whether I might not prove 
a vessel of gallant trim. Mr. Blackwood .had not then directed his 
Grub-street battery against me ; but as soon as this was the case, Mr. 
Moore was willing to <• whistle me down the wind and let me prey at* 
fortune;" not that I <' proved haggard," but the contrary. It is sheer 
cowardice and want of heart. The sole object of the rest is not to 
'Stem the tide of prejudice and falsehood, but to get out oi' tlte way 
themselves. The instant another is assailed (however unjustly,) in* 
stead of standing manfully by him, they cut the connexion as fast as 
possible, and sanction by their silence and reserve the accusations they 
ought to repel. Sawoe qui pent — every one has enough to do to look 
after his own reputation<or safety without rescuing a iriend or .prop- 
ping up a falling cause. It is only by keeping in the background on 
such occasions (like Gil Bias, when his friend Ambrose I^mela was 
led by in triumph to \.\v%nuto-da-fe) that they can esciipe the like ho- 
nours and a summary punishment. A shower of mud, a flight or 
nicknames (glancing a little out of their original direction) might ob- 
scure the last glimpse of rc^al favour, or stop the last gasp of popu- 
larity. Nor could they answer it to their noble friends and more ele- 
gant pursuits, to be received in such company, or to have their names 
coupled with similar outrages. Their sleek, glossy, aspiring preten- 
uons should not be exposed to vulgar contamination, or to be trodden 
under foot of a swinish multitude. Their birth-day suits (unused) 
should not be dragged through the kennel, nor their *< tricksy" laurel 
wreaths stuck in the pillory. This would make them equally unfit to 
be taken into the palaces or the carriages of peers. If excluded from 
both, what would become of them ? The only, way, therefore, to 
avoid being implicated in the abuse poured upon others, is to pretend 
that it is just — ^the way not to be made the object of the hue and cry 
raised against a friend, is to aid it by underhand whispers. It is plea- 
sant neither to participate in disgrace nor to have honours divided. 
The more Lord Byron confined his intunacy and friendship to a few 
persons of middling rank, but of extraordinory merit, the more it 
must redound to his and their credit. The lines of Pope, 

«< To view with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 
And haste for arts which caused himself to rise,"** 
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of the dull perceptions. A few days afterwards, meeting 
him in St James's-street, he said he wondered at my 
coming to that conclusion, and asked me how it could hap* 
pen. I did not enter into the origin of the phenomenon, 
but said that I could not help it, and that the statement 
did appear to me singularly obscure. Sinc^ that time, I 
believe, I never saw him till we met in the Casa Lanfran- 
chi. As to Mr. Moore, he did not relish, I know, the ob- 

{'ection which I had made to the style of ** Lalla Rookh;*' 
)ut then he had told me so; he encouraged me to speak 
freely; he had spoken freely himself; and I felt all the 
admiration of him, if not of his poem, which candour, 
in addition to wit, can excite. I never suspected that 
he would make this a ground of quarrel with me in after- 
times; nor do I now wish to give more strength to Lord 
Byron's way of representing things on tliis point than 
on any other. There may be as little foundation for his 
reporting that Mr. Moore would never forgive Hazlett 
for saying that he "ought not to have written ^ Lalla 
Rookh,' even for three thousand guineas;" a condem- 
nation which, especially with the context that follows 
it, involves a compliment in its very excess.^ But Mr> 
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might still find a copy in the breast of more than one scribbler of poli* . 

tics and fashion. Mr. Moore might not think without a pang of the / 

author of " Rimini/* sitting at his ease with the author of " Childe / 

Harold;" Mr. Hobhouse might be averse to see my dogged prose 
bound up in the same volume with his Lordship's splendid verse; and 
assuredly it would not facilitate his admission to the Clubs> that his 
friend Lord Byron had taken the Editor of «« The Examiner" by the 
hand, and that their common friend, Mr. Moore, had taken no active 
steps to prevent it !" — Plain Speaker^ vol. ii. p. 437. 

• " Mr Moore ought not to have written • Lalla Rookh,' even for 
three thousand guineas. His fame is worth more than that. He 
should have minded the advice of Fadladeen. It is not, however, a 
failure, so much as an evasion and a consequent disappointment of 
public expectation. He should have left it to others to break conven- 
tions with nations, and faith with the world. He should, at any rate, 
have kept his with the public. *< Lalla Rookh" is nor what people 
wanted to see whether Mr. Moore could do ; namely, whether he 
could write a long epic poem. It is four short tales. The interest, 
however, is often high-wrought and tragic, but the execution still 
turns to the effeminate and voluptuous side. Fortitude of mind is the 
first requisite of a tragic or epic writer. Happiness of nature and fe- ^a 

licity of genius are the pre-eminent characteristics of the bard ot Erin. ^ ^* 
If he is not perfectly contented with what he is, all the world beside is. 
He had no temptation to risk any thing in adding to the love and ad- 
imration of his age, and more than one countiy. "—Xec^tires on the \ 
EngdihPoetB^ p. 301. 
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Moore was not caddid, when he wrote secretly to Lord 
Bjnron^ to induce him to give up the Magazine; and to 
tell him, there was ^^a taint" in it He savs he ought 
to* h^ve recollected, that Lord Byron always showed 
tiie letters that were written to him. This regret he has 
expressed to' a mutual friend; but I do not see how it 
mends the matter. And what did he mean by <^ a tfint?" 
Was it a taint of love — (very loth am I to put two such 
words together, but it is for him to explain the incon- 
sistency) — ^Was it a taint of love^ or of libel? or of infi- 
delity? or of independence? And was the taint the 
reater, becauise the independence was true? Yes, Mr* 
[azlitt has explained that matter but too welL 
Towards the end of September, Lord Byron and my- 
self, in different parties, left Pisa for Genoa. He was 
resdiess, as he had always been; Tuscany was uncom- 
fortable to* him; and at Genoa he would hover on the 
borders of his inclination for Greece. Perhaps he had 
already made arrangements for going there. We met at 
Lerici on our way. He had an illness at that place; and 
sdl my melancholy was put to its height by feeing the spot 
my departed friend had lived in, and his solitary man- 
sion on the sea-shore. The place is wild and retired, 
with a bay and rocky eminences; the people suited to 
it something between inhabitants of sea and land. In 
the summer-time they will be up all night, dabbling in 
the water, and making wild noises. Here Mr. Tre» 
lawney joined us. He took me to the Villa Magni (the 
house just alluded to;) and we paced over its empty 
rooms, and neglected garden. The sea fawned upon 
the shore, as though it could do no harm. 

At Lerici we had an earthquake. It was the strong- 
est we experienced in Italy. At Pisa there had been a 
dull intimation of one, such as happens in that city 
about once in three years. In the neighbourhood of 
Florence we had another, pretty smart of its kind, but 
lasting only for an instant. It was exactly as if some- 
body with a strong hand had jerked a pole up against 
the ceiling of the lower room, right under one's feet 
This was at Maiano among the Fiesolan hills. People 
came out of their rooms, and inquired of one another 
what was the matter; so that it was no delusion. At 
Lerici nobody could have mistaken. I was awakened 
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at dawn wifh an extraordinary sensation, and directly af- 
terwards the earthquake took place. It was strong enough 
to shake the pictures on the wall; and it lasted a suffi- 
cient time to resemble the rolling of a wagon under an- 
archway, which it did both in noise and movement I 
got uj), and went to the window. The people were al- 
ready collecting in the open place beneath it: and I 
heard, in the clear morning air, the word Terremoto re- 
peated from one to another. The sensation for the next 
ten minutes or quarter of an hour, was very great You 
expected the shock to come again, and to be worse; 
However, we had no more of it We feongratulated 
ourselves the more, because there was a tower on a rock 
just over our heads, which would have stood upon no 
ceremony with our inn. They told us, if I remember, 
that they had an earthquake on this part of the coast of 
Italy, about once every five years. Italy is a land of 
volcanoes, more or less subdued. It is a great grapery, 
built over a flue. 

From Lerici, we proceeded part of our way by water, 
as far as Sestri. Lord Byron and Madame Guiccioli 
went in a private boat; Mr. Trelawney in another; and 
myself ana family in a felucca. It was pretty to see 
the boats with their white sails, gliding by the rocks, 
over that blue sea. A little breeze coming on our gal- 
lant seaman were afraid, and put into Porto Venere, a 
deserted town a short distance from Lerici. I asked 
them if they really meant to put in, upon which they 
looked very determined on that point, and said, that 
''Englishaien had no sense of danger.'* I smiled in- 
ternaJly to think of the British channel. I thought also 
of the thunder and lightning in this very sea, where 
they might have seen British tars themselves astonished 
with. fear. In Italy, Englishmen are called ^'the mad 
Enelish,'* from the hazards they run. They like to as- 
tonish the natives by a little superfluous peril. If you 
see a man coming furiously down the street on horse- 
back, you may be pretty certain he is an Englishman. 
An English mail-coach, with that cauliflower of human 
beings a top of it, lumping from side to side, would 
make the hearts of % Tuscan city die within them. 

Porto Venere is like a petrified town in a story-book. 

8 
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The eladsical name took us, and we roamed over it It 
was curious to pass the houses one after the other, and 
meet not a soul. Such inhabitants as there are, confine 
themselves to the sea-shore. After resting a few hours^ 
we put forth again, and had a lazy, sunny passage to 
Sestri, where a crowd of people assailed us, like savages 
at an island, for our patronage and portmanteaus. They 
were robust, clamorous, fishy fellows, like so many chil- 
dren of the Tritons in Raphael's pictures; as if those 
plebeian gods of the sea had been making love to Italian 
chambermaids. Italian goddesses have shown a taste 
not unsimilar, and more condescending; and English 
ones too in Italy, if scandal is to be believed. But Nap- 
pies is the head-quarters of this overgrowth of wild lux- 
ury. Marini, a Neapolitan^ may have had it in his eye, 
when he wrote that fine sonnet of his, full of aboriginal 

gisto, brawny, and bearded, about Proteus pursuing 
ymothoe. {S§e PamasOy Italiano^ tom.\^\j p.lQ.) 
Liking every thing real in poetry, I should be tempted 
to give a specimen; but am afraid of Mr. Moore. 

From Sestri we proceeded over the maritime part of 
the Apennines to Genoa. Their character is of the 
least interesting sort of any mountains, being neither 
distinct nor wooded; but barren, savase, and coarse; 
without any grandeur but what arises fiJm an excess of 
that appearance* They lie in a succession of great doughy 
billows, like so much enormous pudding, or petrified 
mud. 

Genoa again! With what difierent feelings we beheld 
it the first time! Mrs. Shelley, who preceded us to the 
city, had found houses both for Lord Byron's family 
and my own at Albaro, a neighbouring village on a hill. 
We were to live in the same house with her; and in the 
Casa Negroto we accordingly found an English welcome* 
There were forty rooms in it, some of them such as 
would be considered splendid in England, and all neat 
and new, with borders and arabesques. The balcony 
and staircase was of marble, and there was a little flow- 
er-garden. The rent of this house w^s twenty pounds 
a-year. Lord Byron paid four-and-twenty for his, which 
was older and more imposing, with rooms in still ^"eat- 
er plenty, and a good piece of ground. It was called 
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The Casa Saluzzi.* Mr. Landor and his family had oc- 
cupied a house in the same village — ^the Casa Pallavici- 
ni. He has recorded an interesting dialogue that took 
place in itt Of Albaro I have given an account in 
another work. 

The Genoese post brought us the first number of <^ The 
Liberal/' accompanied both with hopes and fears, the 
latl^ of which were too speedily realized. Living now 
in a separate house from Lord Byron, I saw less of him 
than before; and under all the circumstances, it was as 
well. It w:as during our residence in this part of Italy, 
that the remaining numbers of ^* The Liberal" were pub- 
lished. I did what I could to make him persevere; and 
have to take shame to myself, that in my anxiety on 
that point, I persuaded him to send over ^^The Blues'' 
for insertion, rather than contribute nothing. It is the 
only thing connected with ^^ The Liberal'' that I eave 
myself occasion to regret I cannot indeed boast of my 
communications to it. Illness and unhappiness must be 
my excuse. They are things under which a man does 
not always write his worst. They may even supply 
him with a sort of fevered inspiration; but this was not 
my case at the time. The only pieces I would save, 
if I could, from oblivion, out of that work, are the 
*^ Rhyme and Reason," the << Lines to a Spider," and 
the copy of verses entitled ^^Mahmoud." The little 
gibe on his native place, out of^^ Al Hamadani," might 
accompany them. I must not omit, that Lord Byron 
would. have put his ^< Island" in it, and I believe ano- 
ther poem, if I had thought it of use. It would all have 
'been so much dead weight; especially as the readers, 
not being certain it was contributed by his Lordship, 
would not have known whether they were to be enrap- 
tured or indifferent. By and by he would have taken 
them out, published them by themselves, and then com- 
plained that they would have sold before, if it had not 
been for "The Liberal." What he should have done 

* Any relation to •< Saluces,'' whose ** Ifarkia^' mairied the patient 
Griselda? Saluces was in the maritime Apennines, by Piedmont^, and 
mig^t have originated a family of Genoese nobles. Classical and 
romantic associations abound so at every turn in Italy, that upon th^ 
least hint a book speaketh. 

f Imaginary ConveraaUons, Vol. i. p. 179, Second fl^tioii. 
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for the work was to stand by it openly and man- 
fully, to make it the obvious channel of his junction 
with the cause of freedom, to, contribute to it not 
his least popular or his least clever productions, but such 
as the nature of the work should have inspired and re- 
commended, or in default of being able to do this(for 
perhaps he was not fitted to write for a periodical work) 
he should have gained all the friends for it he could, not 
among those whom he '^libelled all round," but among 
thousands of readers all prepared to admire, and love him, 
and think it an honour to fight under his banner. But he 
had no real heart in the business, nor for any thing else 
but a feverish notoriety. It was by this he was to shake 
at once the great world and the small; the ipountain and 
the mouse; the imaginations of the public, and the ap- 
proving nod of the ** man of wit and fashion about town." 
Mr. Hazlitt, habitually paradoxical, sometimes pastoral, 
and never without the self-love which he is fond of dis- 
cerning in others, believed at the moment that a lord had 
a liking for him, and that a lord and a sophisticate poet 
would put up with his sincerities about the aristocratical 
and the primitive. It begat in him a Ipve for the noble 
Bard; and I am not sure &at*he has got rid, to this day, 
of the notion that it was returned. He was taken in, as 
others had been, and as all the world chose and delighted 
toJbe,. as long as the flattering self-reflection was allowed 
'-a remnant to act upon. The mirror was pieced at Mis- 
solonghi, and then they could expatiate at large on the 
noble lord's image and their own! Sorry cozenage! Poor 
and melancholy conclusion to come to respecting great 
as well as little; and such as would be frightful to think 
of, if human nature, after all, were not better than they 
pretend. Lord Byron in truth was afraid of Mr. Haz« 
litt; he admitted him like a courtier, for fear he should 
be treated by him as an enemy; but when he beheld such 
articles as the " Spirit of Monarchy," where the "taint" 
of polite corruption was to be exposed, and the First Ac- 
quaintance with Poets, where Mr. Wordsworth was to be 
exalted above deprepiation, 

« In spite of pride, in erring reasqn'd spite—-" 

(for such was Mr. Hazlitt's innocent quotation) his Lord- 
ship could only wish him out again, and take pains to 
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•how his polite friends that he had nothing in comnion 
with BO inconsiderate a plebeian. Mr. Hazlitt is a little 
too angry with Mr. Moore. He ought to include him- 
self, who undertook to be still more independent of high 
life, and who can afford better to be mistaken. A person 
who knew Mr. Moore well, told me, that asiins him 
one dky how he should feel, if the King were to offer to 
make him a baronet, the author of the ^'Irish Melodies" 
replied, <<6ood God! how these people can annihilatB 
us!" I told this answer to Mr, Hazlitt, who justly ad« 
mired the candour of it. It would have been'more admi^ 
rable, however, if the poet were to omit those innocent 
scoffs at the admirers of lords and titles, with which he 
sometimes thinks fit to mystify hiniself: and the phUo- 
sopher's admiration of candour would be better, if he 
were always candid himself, and now and then a little 
l^ilosophic. 

I passed a melancholy time a Albaro, walking about 
the stony alleys, and thinking of Mr. Shelley. My in* 
fercourse with Lord Byron, though less than before, was 
considerable; and we were always, as the phrase is, *^ on 
good terms." He knew what I felt, for I said it I 
also knew what he thoughl, for he said that, ^^in a man- 
ner;^' and he was in the habit of giving you a good deal 
lo understand, in what he did not say. In the midst of 
all his strange conduct, he professed a great personal re- 
gard. He would do the most humiliating things, insinuate 
the bitterest, both of me and my friends, and then affect 
to do all away with a soft word, protesting that nothing 
he ever said was meant to apply to myself. 

I will take this opportunity of recording some more 
anecdotes as they occur to me. We used to walk in the 
grounds of the Casa Saluzzi, talking for the most part of 
indifferent matters, and endeavouring to joke away the 
consciousness of our position. We joked even upon our 
difference of opinion. It was a jest between us, that the 
only book that was unequivocally a favourite of both 
sides was BoswelPs ^^Life of Johnson." I used to talk 
of Johnson when I saw him out of temper, or wished to 
avoid other subjects. He asked me one day, how I 
should have felt in Johnson's company. I said it was 
difficult to judge; because, living in other times and one's 
character ^eing modified by them, I could not help think- 
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ing of myself as I was now, and Johnson as he was in 
times previous: so that it appeared to me that I should 
have been somewhat Jacobinical in his company, and not 
disposed to put up with his ipse dixits. He said, that 
<< Johnso|i would have awed him, he treated lords with 
80 much relict " This was better said than it was meant 
to be, and I have no doubt was very true. Johnson 
would have made him a bow like a churchwarden; and 
Lord Byron would have been in a flutter of worshipped 
acquiescence. He liked to imitate Johnson, and say, 
«Why, Sir,'' in a high mouthing way, rising, and look- 
ing about him. Yet he hardly seemed to relish Peter 
Pindar's imitations, excellent as they were. I used to 
repeat to him those laughable passages out of ^^ Bozzy and 
Piozzy." 

Dear Dr. Johnson, 

(It is Mrs. Thrale who speaks)—- 

JDear Dr. Johnson was in nze an oz. 
And of his uncle Andrew learnt to box, 
A man to wrestlers and to bruisers dear. 
Who kept the ring in Smithfield ft whQle year. 
The Doctor had an uncle too, ador'd 
By jumping gentry, called Cornelius Ford; 
Who jump'd in boots, which jumpers never choose. 
Far as a famous jumper jumpM in shoes? " 

See also the next passage in the book — 

" At supper rose a dialogue on witches/* 

which I would quote also, only I am afraid Mr. Moore 
would think I was trepassing on the privileges of high 
life. Again; Madame Piozzi says, 

<* Once at our house, amidst our Attic feast. 
We liken'd our acquaintances to beasts: 
' As for example— .some to calves and hogs. 
And some to bears and monkeys, cats, and dogs. 

We said, (which charm'dthe Doctor much, no doubt,) 
His mind was like, of elephants the snout; 
That could pick pins up, yet possessed the vigour 
Of trimming weU the jacket of a tiger." 

JBoxzy, When Johnson was in Edinburgh, my wife 
To please his palate, studied for her life: 
With ev'ry rarity she fillM her house. 
And gave the Doctor for his dinner, grmue. 

JPiozfd, Dear Doctor Johnson left off' drinJEs fermented. 
With quarts of chocolate and cream contenttds 
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Yet often down his throat's prodighms gutter. 
Poor man! he pour'd whole floods of melted butter/* 

m 

I 

At these pa^ges, which make me laugh so for the 
thousandth time that I can hardly write them. Lord B]r« 
ron had too invincible a relish of a good thin^ not to 
laugh also, but he did it uneasily. The cause is left to 
the reader's speculation. 

With the commiseration, about the melted butter, we 
agreed heartily. When Lord Castlereagh killed himself, 
it was mentioned in the papers that he had taken his 
usual tea and buttered toast for breakfast. I said there 
was no knowing how far even so little a thing as buttered 
toast might not have fatally assisted in exasperating 
that ill state of stomach, which is found to accompany 
melancholy. As ^^the last feather breaks the horse's 
back so the last injury done to the organs of digestion 
may make a man kill himself. He agreed with me en- 
tirely in this; and said the world were as much in the 
wrong, in nine cases out of ten, respecting the immedi- 
ate causes of suicide, as they were in their notions about 
the harmlessness of this and that food, and the quantity 
of it 

Like many other wise theorists on this subject, he had 
wilfully shut his eyes to the practise, though I do not 
mean to sav he was excessive in eating and drinking. 
He had only been in the habit, latterly, of taking too 
much for his particular temperament; a fault, in one re- 
spect, the most pardonable in those who are most aware 
of it, the uneasiness of a sedentary stomach tempting 
them to the very indulgence that is hurtful. I know 
what it is; and beg, in this, as on other occasions, not to 
be supposed to imply any thing to my own advantage, 
when I am upon points that may be construed to the dis* 
advantage of others. But he had got fat, and then went 
to the other extreme. He came to me one day out of ano- 
ther room, and said, with great glee, '^Look here! what 
do you say to this?" at the same time doubling the lapells 
of his coat one over the other: — << three months ago," 
added he, ^^I could not button it." Sometimes, though 
rarely, with a desperate payment of his virtue, he woiud 
make an outrageous dinner; eating all sorts of things that 
were unfit for. him, and sujflfering accordingly next day. 
He once sent to Paris for one of the travelling pies they 
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make there — ^things that distribute indigestion by return 
of post, and cost three or four guineas. Twenty crowns, 
I tiiink, he gave for it He tasted and dined. . The next 
nay he was fain to make a present of six-eighths of it to 
an envoy: — " Lord Byron's compliments, and he sends 
his Excellency a pasty that has seen the world/' He 
did not write this; but this was implied in his compli- 
ment It is to be hoped his Excellency had met the pas- 
ty before. 

It is a credit to my noble acquaintance, that he was by 
far the pleasantest when he had got wine in his head. 
The only time I invited myself to dine with him, I told 
him I did it on that account, and that I meant to push 
the bottle so, that he should intoxicate me with his 
good company. He said he would have a set-to; but he 
never did it. I believe he was afraid. It was a little 
before he left Italy; and there was a point in contest be- 
tween us (not regarding myself,) which he thought per- 
haps I should persuade him to give up. When in Jiis 
cups, which was not often, nor immoderately, he was in- 
clihed to be tender; but not weakly so, nor lachrymose. 
I know not how it might have been with every body, 
but he paid me the compliment of being excited to his 
very best feelings; and when I rose late to go away, he 
would hold me down, and say, with a look of entreaty, 
"Not yet'^ Then it was that I seemed to talk with the 
proper natural Byron as he ought to have been; and 
there w*as not a sacrifice I could not have made to keep 
him in that temper; and see his friends love him, as muen 
as the world admired. Next morning it was all gonfe. 
His intimacy with the worst part of mankind had got 
him again in its chilling crust; and nothing remained but 
to despair and joke. 

In his wine he would volunteer an imitation of some- 
body, generally of Incledon. He was not a good fnimic 
^n the detail; but he could give a lively broad sketch;; 
and over his cups his imitations were good-natured 
which was seldom the case at other times. His Incledon 
was vocal. I made pretensions to the oratorical part ; 
and between us, we boasted that we made up the entire 
phenomenon. Mr. Mathews would have found it de- 
fective or rather, he would not; for had he been there 
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had the true likeness. We just knew enough of the * 
matter, to make proper admirers. 

The mention of this imitation makes me recollect 
under what frighful circumstances of gaiety we return- 
ed from performing an office more than usually me- 
lancholy on the sea-shore. I dare allow myself only 
to allude to it. But we dined and drank after it,*— 
dined little, and drank much. Lord Byron bad not 
shone that day, even in his cups. For myselt, I had 
bordered upon emotions which I have never suffered 
myself to indulge, and which foolishly as well as im- 
patiently render calamity, as somebody termed it^ <* an 
affront, and not a misfortune.** The barouche drove 
rapidly through the forest of Pisa. We sang, we laugh- 
ed, we shouted. I even felt a gaiety the more shock- 
ing, because it was real, and a relief. What the coach- 
man thought of us, God knows; but he helped to make 
up a ghastly trio. He was a good-tempered fellow, and 
an affectionate husband and father; yet he had the repu- 
tation of having offered his master to knock a man on 
the head. I wish to have no such waking dream again. 
It was worthy of a -German- ballad. 

This servant his Lordship had exalted into something 
wonderfully attached to him, though he used to fight 
hard with the man on some points. But alive as he was 
to the mock-heroic in others, he would commit it with 
*a strange unconscious gravity, where his own import- 
ance wa» eonccg*aed. Another servant of his, a great 
, baby of ^ fellow, with a fiorid face and huge whiskers, 
who. With very equivocsd symptoms of valour, talked . 
highly about Greece and fighting, and who went strut- . 
ting about in a hussar dress, and a sword by his side, 
gave himself, all on a sudden, such ludicrooj» airs at the 
door, as his Lordship's porter, that notice was taken of 
it. ^'Poor fellow!** said Lord Byron, "he is too full 
(rf his attachment to me. He is a Sort of DolabellaP^ * ^ * 
Thus likening a great simpleton of a footman to the fol- * ' 

lowtiop <^ Antony ! 

<< Have you seen my three helmets?** he inquired one 
day, with an air between hesitation and hurry. Upon 
being answered in the negative, he said he would show * y 

them me, and began to enter a room for that purpose, / 

but stopped short, and put it off to another time. The | 

9. - . \ 
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mock-heroic was a little too strong for him. These 
three helmets he had got up in honour of his going to 
war, and as harbingers of achievement They were of 
the proper classical shape, gilt, and had his motto, 
<'Crede Byron," upon them. One was for himself, 
and the two others were destined to illustrate the heads 
of the Count Pietro and Mr. Trelawney, who I believe, 
declined the honour. I saw a specimen afterwards — I 
never heard any more of them. 

It is a problem with the uninitiated, whether lords 
think much of their titles or not; whether the fair sound 
is often present to their minds. Some of them will 
treat the notion with contempt, and call the speculation 
-vulgar. You may set these down in particular for think- 
ing of them often. The chance is, that most of them do, 
or what is a title worth? They think of them, as beau- 
ties think of their cheeks. Lord Byron, as M. Beyle 
guessed so well, certainly thought a great deal of his. I 
have touched upon this point before; but I may add, 
that this was one of the reasons why he was so fond of 
the Americans, and thought of paying them a visit. He 
concluded, that having no titles, they had the higher 
sense of tbem; otherwise they were not a people to his 
taste. He thought them shrewd, inasmuch as they were 
money -getters; but vulgar, and to seek on all other 
points, and " stubborn dogs." All their patriotism, in 
his mind, was nothing but stubbornness. He laughe<^ 
at them, sometimes to their faces: which they were 
grateful enough to take for companionship and % want of , 
pretence. The homage of one or two of them^ however, . 
he had reason to doubt, whether he did or not I could 
mention one who knew him thoroughly, and who could 
never sufficiently express his astonishment at having met 
with so unpoetical a poet, and so unmajestic a lord. 
Those who only paid him a short visit, or commimicafr 
ed with him from" a distance, seemed as if they could 
not sufficiently express their flattered sense of his great- 
ness; snd he laughed at this, while he delighted in it. 
Receiving one day a letter from an American, who treat- 
ed him with a gravity of respect, at once stately and de- 
ferential: "Now," said he, " this man thinks he has hit 
the point to a nicety, and that he has just as proper a. 
notion of a lord as is becoming on both sides; whereas 
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he is intoxicated with his new correspondent.'^ I will 
not mention what he said of some others, not Americans, 
who thought themselves at a great advantage with the 
uninformed. But so minute was his criticism in these 
matters, that the most accomplished dedicators would 
havtf had reason to dread him, had they known all the 
niceties of knowledge, human and patrician, which he 
expected, before he could allow the approach to him to 
be perfect. 

You were not to suppose, however, on your part, that 
he was more in earnest than he ought to be upon these 
matters, even when he was most so. He was to think , 
and say what he pleased; but his hearers were to give 
him credit, in spite of himself, only for what squared 
with their notions of the graceful. Thus he would 
make confessions of vanity, or some other fault, or of 
inaptitude for a particular species of writing, partly to 
sound what you thought of it, partly that while you gave 
him credit for the humility, you were to protest against 
the concession. All the perversity of his spoiled na- 
ture would then come into play; and it was in these, and 
similar perplexities, that the main difficulty of living 
with him consisted. If you made every thing tell in his 
favour, as most people did, he was pleased with you for 
not differing with him, but then nothing was gained. 
The reverse would have been an affront. He lumped 
.you with the rest; and was prepared to think as little of 
you in the particular, as he did of any one else.* If you 

* Tlie following is an extract from a l«ttcr of Lord Byron's to Mr* 
Shelley. It will puzzle the adorers of his early narrative writing; 
and furnish a subject of pissing doubt to the public, whether to ad- 
mire such cavalier treatment of them or not: — 

«« The only literary news that I have heard of the plays (contrary 
to your friendly augury,) is that the Edmburgh R. has attacked them 
all three — ^as well as it could: — I have not seen the article. — Murray 
writes discouragingly, and says that nothing published this year has 
made the least impression, including, I presume, what he has published 
on my account also. — ^You see what it is to throw pearls to swine. — 
As long as I wrote the exaggerated nonsense which has corrupted the 
publie taste, they applauded to the very echo; and now that I have 
CDmposed, within these three or four years, some things winch should 
« not willingly be let die,' — the whole herd snort and grumble, and 
return to wallow in their mire. — However, it is fit I shtiud pky the 
penalty of spoiling them, as no man has contributed more thari me, 
in my earlier compositions, to produce that exaggerated and faLse 
3tyle. — It is a fit retribution that any really classical production should 
be received as these plavs have been treated." 

•V 
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contested a claim, or allowed him to be in the right in 
a concession, he could neither argue the point nor really 
concede it. He was only mortified, and would take his 
revenge. Lastly, if you behaved neither like his admi- 
rers in general, nor in a sulky or disputatious manner, 
but naturally and as if you had a right to your jest and 
your independence, whether to differ with or admir^ 
and apart from an eternal consideration of himself, he 
thought it an assumption, and would perplex you with 
all the airs and humours of an insulted beauty. Thus 
nobody could rely, for a comfortable intercourse with 
' him, either upon admissions, or non-admissions, or even 
upon flattery itself. An immeasurable vanity kept even 
his adorers at a distance;- like Xerxes enthroned, with 
his millions a mile off. And if, in a fit of desperation, 
he condescended to come closer and be fond, he laughed 
at you for thinking yourself of consequence to him, if 
you were taken in; and hated you if you stood out, 
which was to think yourself of greater consequence. 
Neither would a knowledge of all this, if you had made 
him conscious, have lowered his self-admiration a jot. 
He would have thought it the mark of a great man, — 
a noble eapriciousness, — an evidence of power, which 
none but the Alexanders and Napoleons of the intellec- 
tual world could venture upon. Mr. Hazlitt had some 
reason to call him *^a sublime coxcomb." Who but 
he (or Rochester perhaps, whom he resembled) would* 
have thought of avoiding Shakspeare, lest he should be . 
thought to owe him any thing? And talking of Napo- 
leon,-^he delighted, when he took the additional name ' 
of Noel, in consequence of his marriage with an heiress, 
to sign himself N. B. ; *<because,'' said he, "Bonaparte 
and I are the only public persons whose initials are the 
same. " 

I have reason to think, that the opinions I entertained 
of breeding and refinement puzzled him extremely. At 
one time he would pay me compliments on the score of 
manners and appearance; at another, my Jacobinical 
friends had hurt me, and I had lived too much out of 
the world. He was not a good judge in either cas6. His 
. notion of what was gentlemanly in appearance; was a 
^rely conventional one, and could include nothing high- 
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er. And what was essentially unvulgar, he would take 
for the reverse, because the polite vulgar did not practise 
it. I have no doubt he had a poorer opinion of me, 
from the day that he met me carrying an old painting, 
which I had picked up. He had beguiled me formerlyby 
bringing parcels of books under his arm; but I now con- 
cluded that he had not ventured them in the public eye. 
Hte footman must have brought them to the door. For 
my part, having got rid of some fopperies which I had 
at that time, I was not going to commence others which 
I had never been guilty of. I had seen too much of the 
world for that; not omitting the one that he chose for his 
arbiter. 

Lord Byroii knew nothing of the Fine Arts, and did 
not affect to care for them. He pronounced Rubens a 
dauber. The only pictures I remember to have seen in 
his rooms (with the exception of the Italian family pic- 
tures, that remained in the houses which he occupied) 
ilfere a print of Jupiter and Antiope, and another of his 
little daughter, whom he always mentioned with pride. 
Pope, before he spoke of Handel, applied to Arbuthnot 
to know whether the composer really deserved what was 
said of him. It was after making a similar inquiry, re- 
specting Mozart, that Lord Byron wrote the passage in 
his notes to Don Juan, giving him the preference to Ros- 
sini. Rossini was his real favourite. He liked his dash 
and animal spirits. All the best music, he said, was 
lively: — an opinion, in which few lovers of it will agree 
with him. Mr. Hazlitt, who is a connoisseur in the 
spirit of contradiction, may think that he said this out of 
spleen against some remark to the contrary; but in this, 
as in other instances, the critic is misled by his own 
practice. It was not difficult to discern the occasions on 
which Lord Byrofi spoke out of perversity ; nor when it 
was that he was merely hasty and inconsequential; nor. 
at what times he gave vent to an habitual persuasion; 
that is to say, translated his own practice and instinct 
into some sudden opinion. Such was the case in the 
present instance. I never knew him attempt any air but 
a lively one; and he was fondest of such as were the most 
.blustering. You associated with it the idea of a stage- 
tyrant, or captain of banditti. One day he was splen- 
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etic enough on the subject of music. He said that all 
lovers of music were effeminate. He was not in good 
humour, and had heard me,that morning, dabbling, on a 
piano-forte. This was to provoke me to be out of hu- 
mour myself; but I was provoked enough not to oblige 
him. I was ill, with an internal fever preying upon me, 
and full of cares of all sorts. He, the objector to effemi- 
nacy, was setting in health and wealth, with rings on fiis 
fingers, and baby-work to his shirt; and he had just issued, 
like a sultan, out of his bath, I was nevertheless really 
more tranquil than he, ill and provoked as I was. I said 
that the love of music might be carried to a pitch of ef- 
feminacy, like any other pleasure, but that he would find 
it difiicult to persuade the world, that Alfred, and Epami- 
nondas, and Martin Luther, and Frederick the second, . 
all eminent lovers of music, were effeminate men. He 
made no answer. I had spoilt a stanfea in " Don Juan.'* 
Speaking of " Don Juan,^' I will here observe that he 
had no plan with regard to that poem; that he did nm 
know how long he should make it, nor what to do with 
his hero. He had a great mind to make him die a Me- 

., thodist— a catastrophe which he sometimes anticipated for 
himself. I said I thought there was no reason for treat- 
ing either his hero or himself so ill. That as to his own 
case, he would find himself mustering up his intellectual 
faculties in good style as the hour came on, and there 
was something to do, — barring drugs and a bit of deliri- 
um; and with regard to Don Juan, he was a good, care- 
less well-intentioned fellow, (though he might not have 
like to be told so in the hearing of every body;) and that 
he deserved at least tQ be made a retired country gentle- 
man, very speculative and tolerant and fond of his grand- 
children. He lent an ear to this, and seemed to like it; 
but after all, as he had not himself died or retired, and 
^wanted experience to draw upon, the termination of the 
poem would have depended on what he thought the fash- 
> ionable world expected of it His hero in this work was 
a picture of the better part of his own nature. When 
the author speaks in his own person, he is endeavouring 
to bully himself into a satisfaction with the worse and 
courting the eulogies of the " knowing.'' 

This reminds me of the cunning way in .which he has 

""spoken of that passion for money in which he latterly 
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indulged. He says, in one of his most agreeable, off-hand 
couplets in " Don Juan,^' after telling us what a poor in- 
animate thing life has become for him — 

** So for a good old gentlemanly vice, 
I think I shall take up with avarice." 

This the public were not to believe. It is a specimen of 
the artifice noticed in another place. They were to re- 
gard it only as a pleasantry, issuing from a generous 
mouth. However, it was very true. He had already 
taken up with the vice, as his friends were too well 
aware; and this couplet was at once to baflSe them with 
a sort of confession, and to secure the public against a 
suspicion of it. It was curious to see what mastery he 
suffered the weakest passions to have over him; as if his 
public fame and abstract superiority were to bear him out 
privately, in every thing. He confessed that he felt 
jealous of the smallest accomplishments. The meaning 
of this was, that supposing every one else, in all proba- 
,bility, to feel so, you were to give him credit for being * 
candid on a point which others concealed, or if they 
were not, the confession was to strike you as a piece of 
extraordinary acknowldgment on the part of a great 
man. The whole truth of the matter was to be found in 
the indiscrimkiate admiration he received. Those who 
knew him, took him at his word. They thought him so 
little above the weakness, that they did not care to ex- 
hibit any such accomplishment before him. We have 
been told of authors who were jealous even of beautiful 
women, because they divided attention. 1 do not think 
Lord Byron would have entertained a jealousy of this 
sort. He would have thought the women too much oc- 
cupied with himself. But he would infallibly have been 
jealous, had the beautiful jvoman been a wit, or drawn a 
circle round her piand-forte. With men I have seen him 
hold the most childish contests for superiority; so childish 
that had it been possible for him to divest himself of a 
sense of his pretensions and pubMc character, they would 
have exhibited something of the conciliating simplicity of 
Goldsmith. He would then lay imaginary wagers; and 
in a style which you would not have looked for in high 
life, thrust out his chin, and give knowing, self-estimating 
nods of the head, half nod and half shake^ such as boys 
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playing at chuck-farthings give, when they say, ^^ Come; I 
tell you what now." A fat dandy who came upon us at 
Genoa, and pretended to be younger than he was, and to 
wear his own hair, discomposed him for the day. He de- 
claimed against him in so deploring a tone, and uttered the 
word " wig" so often that my two eldest boys, who were 
in the next room, were obliged to stifle their laughter. 

His jealousy of Wordsworth and others, who w^e 
not town-poets, was more creditable to him, though he 
did not indulge it in the most becoming manner. He 
pretended to think worse of them than he did. He had 
the modesty one day to bring me a stanza, intended for 
*^ Don Juan," in which he had sneered at them all, add- 
ing, with respect to one of them, that nobody but my- 
self thought highly of him. He fancied I should juat up 
with this, for die sake of being mentioned in the poem, 
let the mention be what it might; an absurdity, whieh 
nothing but his own vanity had suggested. I toM him, 
^ Aat . I should be unable to consider the introduction of 
such a stanza as any thing but an affront, and that h€^ha<il 
better not put it in. He said he would not, and kept his 
w6rd. I am now sorry I did not let it go; for it would 
have done me honour with posterity, far from what be 
intended. He did not equally keep his word, when he 
promised me to alter ' what he had said respecting the 
cause of Mr. Keats'd death. But I speak more of this 
circumstance ti^^after. For Southey he had as much 
contempt as any man can well have for anodier, eiq^ecial^ 
ly for one who can do him an injury. He thought him 
a washy writer, and a canting politician; half a. mercena- 
ry, and half a moral coxcomb. He was Badly out, how- 
ever, when he compared hi» generosities with thoseof 
the Lake poet, ^ and gave himself the preference. Mr. 
Southey, from all ^at I have'Heard, is a truly generous 
man, and says nothing about it Lord Byron wa» not a 
generous matt; and, in what he did, ho contrived either 
to blow a trumpet before it Mmself, or to see that others 
Mevronefor him. I speak of his conduct latterly. What 
he might have done, before he thought fit to put an end 
to his doubts respecting the superiority of being gene- 
rous, I cannot say; bvit if you were' to believe himself he 
had a propensisty to avarice from a child. At Harrow, 
he told me, he would save op his money^ not as other 
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%03r8 did, for the pleasure of some great jmrehase or jo- 
vial expense, but in order to look at it and count it I 
was to believe as much of this, or in such a manner, as 
to do him honour for the confession; but, unluckily, it had 
become too much like the practice of his middle age, not 
to be believed entirely. It was too obvious a part of the 
predominant feature in his character, — which was an in- 
dulgence of his self-will and self-love united, denying 
himself no pleasure that could add to the intensity of his 
consciousness, and the means of his being poweiful and 
effective, with a particular satisfaction in contributing as 
little as possible to the same end in others. His love of 
notoriety was superior even to his love of money; which 
is giving the highest idea that can be entertained of it 
But he was extremely anxious to make them go hand in 
hand. At one time he dashed away in England and got 
into debt, because he thought expense became him; but 
he looked to retrieving all this, and more, by marrying 
a fortune. When Shelley lived near him in Switzerland, 
he appeared to be really generous, because he had a ge- 
nerous man for his admirer, and one whose influence he 
felt extremely. Besides, Mr. Shelley had money him- 
self, or the expectation of it; and he respected him the 
more, and was anxious to look well in his eyes on that 
account. In Italy, where a different mode of life, and the 
success of Beppo and Don Juan bad made him conclude 
that the romantic character was not necessary to fame, he 
shocked his companion one day, on renewing their inti- 
macy, by asking him, whether he did not feel a real re- 
spect for a wealthy man, or, at least, a greater respect 
for the rich man of the company, thaCn for any other? 
Mr. Shelley gave him what iNapoleon would have called 
** a superb no. " It is true, the same question might have 
been put at random to a hundred Englishmen; and all, if 
they were honest, might have answered "Yes;** but 
these would have come from the middling ranks, where 
the possession of wealth is associated with the idea of cle- 
verness and industry. Among the privileged orders, 
where riches are inherited, the estimation is much more 
equivocal, the richest man there being often the idlest 
and stupidest But Mr. Shelley had as little respect for 
the possession or accumulation of wealth under any cir^ 
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that a saddle n^ well bsteiied, or the flappiag of a !ea* 
ther a^iQst bis boot, would put him out of sorts for the 
day, he said it was his own case; and he seemed to think 
it that of every body else of any importance, if people 
would but confess it; otherwise they were dull or wanted 
vigour. For he was always mistadking the subtlety of 
that matter, and confounding patience with weakness, 
because there was a weak patience as well as a strong 
one« But it was not only in small things that be wa» 
*f put out." 1 have seen the expression of his couate- 
nance on greater occasions, absolutely, festered will ilt- 
temper, — all the beauty of it corrugated and made sore, — 
his voice at the same time being soft, and struggling to 
keep itself in, as if on the very edge of endurance. Qn 
such occa»ons, having no address, he did not know hpw 
to let himself be extricated from his position; and if I 
found him in this state, I contrived to make a few re- 
marks, as serious as possible, on indifferent subjects, and 
so come away. An endeavour to talk him soit of it as a 
weakness, he might have had reason tp resent :r~sympa- 
thy would probably have drawn upon you a discusnon of 
matters too petty ior your respect, and gaiety would have 
been treated as an assumption, necessary to be put down 
by sarcasms, which it would have been necessary to put 
down in their turn. There was no living with these eter^- 
nal assumptions and ineq^ualities. When he knew me. in 
England, independent and able to do 'him service, he , 
never ventured upon a raillery. In Italy, be soon begaa 
to treat me with it; and I was obliged, for both our sakes, 
to tell him I did not like it, and that he was too much in 
earnest Raillery, indeed, unless it is managed with 
great delicacy, and borne as well by him that uses it aa 
it is expected to be borne by its object, is unfit for grown 
understandings. It is a. desperate substitute for animal 
spirits; and no more resembles them, than a jostle resem- 
bles a dance. Like boys fighting in sport, some real 
blow is given, and the rest is fighting in earnest. A pass- 
ing, delicate raillery is another matter, and may do u& 
both a good and a pleasure; but it requires exquisite hand- 
ling. You can imagine it is Sir Richard Steele, or Garth, 
or any other good-natured wit, who is not in the habit of 
objecting. My friend Cliarles Lamb has rallied me, and 
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made me love him the more. So has Mr. SheHey. But 
in a man of more doubtful candour or beoeyolence, in 
Addison for insUmce, with his natural reserve and his 
hoTu parsoni&m, you would begin to suspect the motive 
to it; and in the case of Swift or Johnson, it no doubt 
much ofteoier produced awkward retaliations, than bio«* 
grapbers have thought fit to record. 

If Lord Byron had been a man of address, he would 
have been a kinder man. He never heartily forgave ei- 
ther you or himself for his deficiency on this point; and 
hence a good deal of his ill-temper, and his carelessness 
of your feelings. By any means, fair or foul, he was to 
make up for the disadvantage; and with all his exaction 
of conventional propriety from others, he could set it at 
naught^ his own conduct in the most remarkable man- 
ner, me had an incontinence, I believe unique, in tal^ 
ing ofnil afiairs, and showing you other people's lette^ 
He would even make you presents of them; and I have 
accepted one or two that they might go no fSu'ther. But 
I have mentioned this before. If his five hundred confi- 
dants, by a retinence as remarkable as his laxity, had not 
kept his secrets better than he did himself, the very devil 
might have been played with I know not how many peo- 
ple. But there was always this saving refiection to be 
made, that the man who could be guilty of such extrava- 
gances for the sake of making an impression, might be 
guilty of exaggerating or inventing what astonished you; 
and indeed, though he was a speaker of the truth on ordi- 
nary occasions^ — that is to say, he did not tell you he 
had seen a dozen horses, when he had seen only two, — 
yet, as he professed not to value the truth when in the 
way of his advantage, (and there was nothing he thought 
more to his advantage than making you stare at him,) 
the persons who were liable to suffer from his inconti- 
nence, had all the right in the world to the benefit of this 
consideration. 

His superstition was remarkable. I do not mean in 
the ordinslry^ense, because it was superstition, but be- 
cause it was petty, and old-womanish. He believed in 
the ill-luck of Fridays, and was seriously disconcerted if 
any thing was to be done on that frightful day of the 
week. Had he been a Roman, he would have startled 
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ftt crows, while he made a jest of augurs. He used to 
tell a story of somebody's meeting him, while in Italy, 
in St James'sHStreet The least and most childish of su- 
perstitions may, it is true, find subtle corners of warrant 
in the greatest minds: but as the highest pictures in Lord 
Byron's poetry were imitations, so in the smallest of his 
personal superstitions he was maintained by something 
not his own. His turn of mind was material egotism, 
and some remarkable experiences, had given it a com- 
pulsory twist the other way; but it never grew kindly 
or loftily in that quarter. Hence his taking refuge from 
unea^sy thoughts, in sarcasm, and trifling, and notoriety. 
What there is of a good-natured philosophy in " Don 
Juan" was not foreign to his wishes; but it was the com- 
mon-place of the age, repeated with an air of discov^y 
by the noble Lord, and as ready to be thrown in the 
teeth of those from whom he took it, provided any body 
laughed at them. His soul might well have been met in 
St James's-street, for in the remotest of hia poetical no^ 
litudes it was there. As to those who attribute the su« 
perstition of men of letters to infidelity, and then object 
to it for being inconsistent, because it is credulous, there 
i^ no greater inconsistency than their own; for as it is 
the very essence of infidelity to doubt, so according to 
the nature it inhabits, it may as well doubt whether such 
and such things do exist, as whether they do: whereas, 
on the other hand, belief in particular dogmas, by the 
very nature of its tie, is precluded from this uncertainty, 
perhaps at the expense of being more foolishly certain. 

It has been thought by some, that there was madness 
ki his composition. He himself talked sometimes as if 
he feared it would come upon him. It was difficult in 
his most serious moments, to separate what he spoke eut 
of conviction, and what he said for efiect In moments 
of ill-health, especially when jaded and overwrought by 
the united efiects of composition, and drinking, and sit- 
ting up, he might have had nervous misgivings to that 
efiect; as more people perhaps are accustomed to have, 
than choose to talk about it But I never saw any thing 
more mad in his conduct, than what I have just been 
speaking of; and there was enough in the nature of his 
position to account for extravagances in him, that would 
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not have attained to that head under o^er. circumstances. 
If every extravagance of which men are ffuilty, were to 
be pronounced madness^ the world would ne nothing but 
the Bedlam which some have called it; and then ^e 
greatest madness of all would be the greatest rationality; 
which, according to others, it is. There is no end to 
these desperate modes of settling and unsettling every 
tiling at a jerk. There was great perversity and self- 
will in Lord Byron's composition. It arose from causes 
T^hich it would do honour to the world's rationality to 
consider a little closer, and of which I shall speak pre- 
sently. This it was, together with extravagant homage 
paid him, that pampered into so regal a size every incu- 
nation which he chose to give way to. But he did not 
take a hawk for a handsaw^; nor will the world think him 
deficient in brain. Perhaps he may be said to have had 
something, in little, of the madness which was brought 
upon the Roman emperors in great His real preten*- 
sions were mixed up with imaginaiy ones, and circum- 
stances contributed to give the whole a power, or at 
least a presence in the eyes of men, which his tempera- 
ment was too feeble to manage properly. But it is not 
in the light of a madman that the world will ever se^ 
riously consider a man whose productions delight them, 
and whom they place in the rank of contributors to the 
stodk of wit. It is not as the madman witty, but as the 
wit, injured by circumstances considered to be rational, 
that Lord Byron is to be regarded. If his wit indeed 
would not have existed^ without these circumstances, 
theb it would only show us that the perversest things 
have a tendency to right themselves, or produce their 
ultimate downfall: and so far, I would as little deny that 
his Lordship had a spice of madness in him, as I deny 
that he had not every excuse for what was unpleasant 
in his composition; which was none of his own making. 
So far, also, I would admit that a great part of the world 
are as mad as some have declared all the rest to be; thai 
is to say, that although they are rational enough to pet*^ 
form the common offices of life, and even to persuade 
the rest of mankind that their pursuits and passions are 
>^hat they should be, they are in reality but half ration- 
al beings, contradicted in the very outset of existence. 
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and ditnly struggfing through life with t]ie perplexitjf 
sown witiiin^em. 

To explain toyseif very freely: I look npon Lord 
Byron ad an excessiye inatance of what we see in hun- 
dreds of cases every day; namely^ of the unhappy con- 
sequences of parentaige that ought never to have exist- 
ed, — of the perverse and discordant humours of those 
who were the authors of his being. His father was ^ 
rake of the wildest description; his mother a violent wo- 
roan, very unfit to improve the o&pring of such a per- 
son. She would vent her spleen by loading her child 
with reproaches; and add, by way of securing their bad 
^ect, that he would be as great a reprobate as his father. 
Thus did his parents embitter his nature: thus they em- 
bittered his memory of them, contradicted his beauty 
with delbrinity, and completed the mischances of his 
existence. Perhaps both of them had a j^oodness at 
heart, which had been equally perplexed. /Et is not that 
individuals are to blame, or that human naltrra is bg^ 
hot that experience has not yet made it v^ide enoughj 
Animal beauty they had at least a sens^ of. In this our 
poet was conceived; but contradiction of all sorts wslil 
superadded, and he was born handsbme, wilful, and 
lame. A happy childhood might have corrected his 
evil tendencies; but he had it not; and the upshot was, 
that he spent an uneasy over-excited life, and that soci- 
ety have got an amusing book or two by his misfortunes. 
The books may even help to counteract the spreading of 
such a misfortune; and so far it may be better for socie- 
ty that he lived. But this is a rare case. Thousands of 
such mistakes are round about us, with nothing to i^ow 
for them but complaint and unhappiness. 

Lord Byron's face was handsome, eminently so in 
some respects. He had a mouth and chin fit for Apollo; 
and when I first knew him, there were both lightness 
and energy all over his aspect. But his countenance 
did not improve with age, and there were always some 
defects in it- The jaw was too big for the upper part. 
It had all the wilfulness of a despot in it. The animal 
predominated over the intellectual part of his head, in- 
asmuch as th€ face altogether was large ici proportion to 
the skull. The eyes also were set too near one another; 
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a^4he nose, tbough handsome in itself, bad the appear- 
ance \Vhen you saw it closely in front, of being grafted 
on the face, rather than growing properly out of it 
His person was very handsome, Siough terminating in 
lameness, and tending to fat and eneminacy; which 
makes me remember what a hostile fair one objected to 
him^ namely, that he had little beard; a fault which, on 
the other hand, was thought by another lady, not hos- 
tile, to add to the divinity of his aspect, — imberbi^ 
Jlpollo, His lanieness. was only in one foot, the left;, 
and it was so ^little visible to casual notice, that as he 
lounged about a room (which he did in such a manner 
as to screen it) it was hardly perceivable. But it was a 
real aiid even a. sore lameness. Much walking upon it 
fevered and hurt it. It was a shrunken foot, a little 
twisted. This defect unquestionably mortified him ex- 
ceedingly, and helped to put sarcasm and misanthropy 
into his taste of life. . Uniortunately, the usual thought- 
lessness of schoolboys made him feel it bitterly at Har- 
row* He would wake, and find his leg in a tub of wa- 
ter.^ The reader will see iji the correspondence at the 
end of this memoir, how he felt it, whenever it was li- 
belled; and in Italy, the only time I ever knew it men- 
tioned, he did not like the subject, and hastened to 
change it. His handsome person ao far rendered the 
misfortune greater, as it pictured to him all the occasions 
on which he might have figured in the eyes of company; 
and doubtless this was a g^eat reason, why he had no bet- 
ter address. On the other hand, instead of losing him 
any real regard or admiration, his lameness gave a touch- 
ing character to both. Certainly no reader would have 
liked him; or woman loved him, the less, for the thought 
of this single contrast to his superiority. But the very 
defect had taught him to be impatient with deficiency. 
When I think of these things, and of the common weak- 
nesses, of society, as at present constituted, I feel as if I 
could shed tears ov^er the most willing of my resentr 
ments, much more over the most unwilling, and such 
as I never intended to speak of; nor could any tiding 
have induced me to give a portrait of Lord Byron and 
his infirmities, if I had not been able to say at the end 
of it, that his faults were not his own, and that we mu!3t 
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seek the eausei of th^m ia mistakes common to us aU« 
What is delightful to us in his writings will still remain 
so, if we are wise; and what ought not to be, will not 
only cease to be perilous*, but be useful. Faults which 
arise from an exuberant sociality, like those of Burns^ 
may safely be left to themselves. They at once explain 
themselves by their natural candour, and carry an ad- 
'Vantage with them; because any thing is advantageous 
in the long run to society, which tends to break up their' 
selfishness. But doctrines, or half-doctrines, or what- 
ever else they may be, which tend to throw individuals 
upon themselves, and overcast them at the same time 
with scorn and alienation, it is as well to see traced to 
their sources. In comparing notes, humanity gets wise; 
and certainly the wiser it gets, it will not be the less 
modest or humane, whether it has to find fault, or to 
criticise the fault-fitMer. 

I believe if any body could have done good to Lord v 
Byron, it was Goethe and his correspondence* It was 
a pity he did pot live to have more of it Goethe might 

Eossibly have enabled him, as he wished he could, <^tb 
now himself,'^ and do justice to the yearnings after the 
food and beautiful inseparable from the nature of genius, 
tut the danger was, that he would have been influenced 
as much by the rank and reputation of that great man, as 
by the reconciling nobleness of his philosophy; and per- 
sonal intercourse with him would have spoilt all. Lord 
Byron's nature was mixed up with too many sophistica- 
tions to receive a proper impression from any man: and 
he would have been jealous, if he once took it in his head 
that the other was thought to be his superior. 

Lord Byron bad no conversation, properly speaking. 
He could not interchange ideas or information with you, 
as a man of letters is expected to. do. His. thoughts re- 
quired the concentration of silence and study to bring 
tiiem to a head; and they deposited the amount in the 
shape of a stanza. His acquaintance with books was 
v&ty circumscribed. The same personal experience, 
however, upon which he very properly drew for his au- 
thorship, might have rendered him a companion more in- 
tereetiiig by far than men who could talk better; and the 
great reason why his conversation disappointed you was, 
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not that he h«d not any thine to talk about, but that he 
was haunted with a perpetual affectation, and could not 
talk sincerely. It was by fits only that he spoke with 
any gravity, or made his extraordinary disclosures; and 
at no time did you well know what to believe. The rest 
was all quip and crank, not of the pleasantest kind, and 
equally distant from simplicity or wit. The best thing 
to say of it was, that he knew playfulness to be consist- 
ent with greatness; and the worst, that he thought eve- 
ry thine in him was great even to his vulgarities. 

Mr. Shelley said othim, that he never made you laush 
to your own content. This, however, was said latterly, 
after my friend had been disappointed by a close intima- 
cy. Mr. Shelley's opinion of his natural powers in eve- 
ry respect was great; and there is reason to believe, that 
Lord Byron never talked with any man to so much pur- 
pose as he did with him. \ He looked upon him as his 
noost admiring listener; and probably was never less un- 
der the influence of affectation. If he could have got rid 
of this and his title, he would have talked like a man; not 
like a mere man of the to^n, or a great spoilt schoolboy. 
It is not to be concluded, that his jokes were not now and 
then very happy, or that admirers of his Lordship, who 

riid him visits, did not often go away more admiring, 
am speaking of his conversation in general, and of the 
impression it made upon you; compared with what was 
to be expected from a man of wit and experience. 

He had a delicate white hand, of which h^ was proud ; 
and he attracted attention to it by rings. He thought a 
hand of this description almost the only mark remain- 
ing now-a-days of a gentleman; of which it certainly is 
not> nor of a lady either; though a coarse one implies 
handiwork. He often appeared holding a handkerchief, 
upon which his jewelled fingers lay imbedded, as in a 
picture. He was as fond of fine linen, as a quaker; and 
had the remnant of his hair oiled and trimmed with all 
the anxiety of a Sardanapalus. 

The visible character to which this effeminacy jpve 
rise appears to have indicated itself as early as his tra* 
vels in the Levant, where the Grand Signior is said to 
have taken him for a woman in disguise. But he had 
tastes of a more masculine description* ; He was fond of 
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swimming to the last, and used to push out to a cood 
distance in the Gulf of Genoa. He was also, as I have 
before mentioned, a good horseman; and he liked to 
have a great dog or two about Un, which is not a habit 
observable in timid men. YetOdoubt greatly whether 
he was a man of courage. I suspect, that personal anx- 
iety, coming upon a constitution unwisely t reate d, bad 
no small hand in hastening his death in Gree^i/ 

The story of his bold behaviour at sea in a voyage to 
Sicily, and of Mr. Shelley's timidity, is just reversing 
what I conceive would have been the real state of the 
matter, had the voyage taken place. The account is an 
impudent fiction. Nevertheless, he volunteered voyages 
by sea, when he might have eschewed them: and yet the 
same man never got into a coach without being afraid. 
In short, he was the contradiction his father and mother 
had made him. To lump together some more of his 
personal habits, in the style of old Aubrey, be spe^t af- 
fectedly, swore somewhat, had the Northumbrian burr 
in his speech, did not like to see women eat, and would 
merrily say that he had another reason for not liking to 
dine with them; which was, that they always had the 
wings of the chicken. 

For the rest, 

" Ask you why Byron brQke through every rule ? 
Twas all for fear the knaves shoud call him fool.'* 

He has added another to the list of the Whartons and 
Buckinghams, though his vices were in one respect more 
prudent, his genius greater, and his end a great deal more 
lucky. Perverse from his birth, educated und^ person- 
al disadvantages, debauched by ill companions, and per* 
plexed between real and false pretensions, the injuries 
done to his nature were completed by a success, too ^eat 
even for the genius he possessed; and as his life was ne- 
ver so unfortunate as when it appeared to be most other- 
wise, so nothing could happen more seasonably for him, 
or give him what he would most have desired under any 
other circumstances, than his death. 

A variety of other recollections of Lord Byron have 
been suggested to me by the accounts of him hitherto 
published; which I accordingly proceed to notice. They 
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ute for the most part ludicrously erroneous; but tlie ex* 
amination of them will furnish us with the truth. They 
may be divided into five classes: — ^those which really 
contain something both true and new respecting him; 
those that contain two or three old truths vamped up in 
a popular manner to sell; thirdly, criticisms upon his 
genius, written with more or less good faith; fourthly, 
compilations containing all that could be scraped to- 
gether respecting him, true or false; and fifthly, pure 
impudent fictions. 

Of the last class is an account of a pretended Voyage 
to Sicily, which does not contain a word of truth from 
bennning to end. 

Of the fourth, the most conspicuous, is the Life and 
THmes, a jovial farrago in four volumes, written by as 
uhparticular a fellow as one should wish too see with a 
pair of scissors in his hand. 

The best among the third is a volume by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, entitled ^ Letters on the Character and roeti* 
iui Genius of Lord Byron.'' They are more elaborate 
than profound; but not without insight into the matter; 
nor nninformed, perhaps, by a certain sympathy with 
the aristocratical as well as poetical pretensions of the 
noble Bard; a feeling, of which his Lordship would have 
been quicker to accept the compliment, than acknow- 
ledge the reciprocity. 

A "Life and Genius'' by "Sir Cosmo Gk)rdon," 
stood at the head of the second class, and was a quick, 
little, good-humoured su]^Iy for the market, remarka- 
ble for the conscientiousness of its material. 

The only publications that contained any thing at 
onee new and true respecting Lord Byron were, Dal- 
las^s RecollecHonsj the Conversations by Captain 
Medwiny and Parry's and Gamba's Accounts of his 
Last Days, A good deal of the real character of his 
Lordship, though not always as the writer viewed it, 
may be gathered from most of them; particularly the 
first two. Parry's is a more respectable book, than tlie 
vulgar character of the man, and his pot-house bufibon- 
ery upon Mr. Bentfaam, would lead us to suppose; and 
Conte Pietro Gamba is ever the gentleman, worthy of 
all credit. The frontispiece to Mr. Parry's book pre- 
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sents us with a whole-length figure of Lord Byron, very 
like his usual style of dress and appearance, after he had 
grown thin again. This portrait of him for his latter 
days (though rather in general aspect than countenance,} 
the portrait of him by Phillips for his younger, and a 
full-length silhouette published by Ackermann, for the 
turn of his expression and figure when at the fattest, ex- 
hibit the three resemblances of him the most to be reli- 
ed on. But ^^ the Major's book" is that of an humble 
retainer, grateful for condescension; and Conte Pietro 
modestly professes to be nothing but an adherent. 

Dallas, who was a sort of fay-priest, errs from beiog 
half-witted. He must have tired Lord Byron to death 
with blind beggings of the question, and solemn mis- 
takes; The wild poet ran against him, and scattered 
his faculties. To the last he does not seem to have made 
up his mind, whether his Lordship was Christian or Athe- 
ist. I can settle at least a part of that dilemma. Christian 
be certainly was not * He neither wrote nor talked, as 
any Christain, in the ordinary sense of the word, would 
have done: and as to the rest, the strength of bi§ he* 
iief probably varied according to his humour, and was 
at all times as undecided and uneasy, as the lights hi- 
therto obtained by mere reason were calculated to ren- 
der it. The companion, of whom he used to entertaid 
the highest opinion, he took to be an Atheist. It is t^ 
markable, that when at college, he had a similar respect 
for another. But I have known him, after the death of 
the former, and w)ien he suspected that the opinion had 
not b^n reciprocal, reproach his memory with the doc- 
trine. 

The following is an instance of the way in which Mfi 
Dallas takes things for granted. " In vain,*' aay« he, 
*^ was Lord Byron led into the defiance of the sacred 
writings; there are passages in his letters and it bis 
works, which show, that religion might have beisn in his 
soul. Could he cite the following lines and resift the 
force of them? It is true that he marks them for the 
beauty of the verse, but no less for the sublimity of the 
conceptions; and I cannot but hope, that had he lived, 
he would have proved another instance of genius bowing 
to the power of truth. 
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"Dim as the borrow'd beams of moon and stan» 
To londy, wandering, weary traveUera, 
Is reason to the soul. — ^And as on high 
Those londy fires discover but the sky. 
Not light us here; so reason's glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doobtAil way, 
But guide us upwards to a better day. 
And as those nightly tapers disappear. 
When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere. 
So pale grows reasc^ at reli^on's sight,- 
So dies, and so dissolves, in supernatural l%ht." 

Drtden— Quoted from The Liberal, . 

Now, the passage here quoted was quoted by myself, 
-one of those '< atheists and scoffers/' according to Mr. 
Dallas, by whom ^^ he was led into defiance of the sacred 
writings.*' 

There is a favourite and foolish saying, '^ Ex unq 
disce omnes," which if Mr. Dallas were to be judged by^ 
accprding to his fondness for such sayings, his whole 
book would be pronounced a parcel of lies. 

Captain Medwin quotes the saying, and makes an un- 
|oiMi(|ed assertion at one and the same time. <^ To give 
the reader,'* says he, " an idea of the stories circu- 
lated and believed about Lord Byron, I will state one^ 
as a specimen of the rest, which I beard the other day;--* 

*' * Lord Byron, who. is an execrably bad horseman, 
was riding one evening in the Brenta, spouting, ^ Metas- 
tasio;' a Venetian, passing in a close carriage at the time, 
laughed at his bad Italian: upon which his Lordship 
horsewhipped him, and threw a card in at the window. 
The nobleman took no notice of the insult' — ^Lprd By- 
ron was an. excellent horseman, never read a line of ^ Me- 
tastasio,' and pronounced Italian like a native. He mu^ 
have been remarl^ably ingenious to horsewhip in a close 
carriage^ and find a nobleman who pocketed the affront! 
But 'ex uno disce omnes,^^^ Vol. L 

Now that Lord Byron was an excellent horseman, is 
true:— that he never read a line of " Metastasio," I doubt, 
and diould have doubted it, if he had said as much; for 
*' Metastasio," an author who had obtained great reputa- 
tion with no very great genius, was precisely the sort of 
man to pique his curiosity; and he must often, have fallen 
in his way: — ^but that he "pronounced Italian like a na- 
tive," I deny without fear of contradiction from any body 
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who is at all acquainted with that language. He spoke it 
fluently; but his pronunciation was as poor as that of most 
foreigners, and worse than many; for he scarcely opened 
his mouth. 

Captain Med win afterwards tells us that the noble poet's 
<* voice had a flexibility, a variety in its tones, a power 
and a pathos beyond any I ever heard." — This is harm- 
less, as an instance of the efiect which his Lordship had 
upon the Captain; but from all I ever heard of it, I 
should form a very difierent judgment. His voice, as 
far as I was acquainted with it, though not incapable of 
loudness nor unmelodious in its deeper tones, was con- 
fined. He made an effort when he threw it out. The 
sound of it in ordinary, except when he laughed, was 
petty and lugubrious. He spoke inwardly, and slurred 
over his syllables, perhaps in order to hide the burr. In 
short, it was as much the reverse of any thing various 
and powerful, as his enunciation was of any thing articu- 
late. But I do not know what passion might have made 
of it The few times I saw him in a state of violent 
emotion, it was lower than ever. I can imagine hiai to 
have been loud in reciting a declamation, if he chose to 
be so. He could be loud in singing; and he then threw 
out at once the best and most powerful tones in his voice; 
but the efiect (as I have already described it) had always 
an appearance of effort. After all, there may have been 
greater strength in his voice than it was my chance to 
witness 5 but the "flexibility,'' and the" variety of tones," 
to say nothing of the pathos, were assuredly in the Cap- 
tain's imagination. 

^ext comes a mistake on a more painful subject Cap- 
tain Medwin, in describing the exhumalnon of Mr. Shel- 
ley's remains, has the following passage: — " As a fore- 
f*ound to this picture appeared as extraordinary a group, 
ord Byron and Mr. Trelawney were seen standing over 
the burning pile, with some of the soldiers of the guard; 
and Leigh Hunt, whose feelings and nerves could not car- 
ry him through the scene of horror, lying back in the car- 
riage, the four post-horses ready to drop with the intensity 
of the noon-day sun." — I havenoticed this misrepresenta- 
tion before; but will now do it more at length. Lord By- 
ron was not present at this scene. He went thither in 
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». hk carriage, and I was with him; but on getting out, he 
stiidiously kept aloof, and was not in sight while the 
melan^choly proceedings took place. With regard to my-* 
self, " my feelings and nerves," however they might 
have suflfered, would have carried me through any thing 
where Mr. Shelley was concerned, provided it was ne- i 

. cessary. They have never failed me on very trying oc- 
casions. But my assistance was not required: there were 
no feelings on the part of another to stand by and soothe; 

« and though, I did not ^^ lie back" in the carriage (as is • 
here made out for the sake of effect) I confess I could not* 

« voluntarily witness the thrustings in of the spade and 
pick*axe upon the unburied body of my friend ,and have 
the chance of hearing them strike against his skull, as 
they actuaUy did. Let me hasten from this subject 

According to Captain Medwin, Lord Byron said of the 
writer of these pages, that till his voyage to Italy he 
V1iad never been ten miles from St. PauFs." The cap- 
tain ought to have known enough of his lordship's ran- 
dom way of talking, not to take for granted every thing 
that he chose to report of another. I had never been out 

' of England before; except, when a child, to the coast of 
France; but I had perhaps seen as much of my native 
country as most persons educated in town. I had been 
ib various parts of it, from Devonshire to Yorkshire. I 
merely mention these things to show what idle assertions 
Lord Byron would repeat, and how gravely the Captain 
would echo them. If every body, mentioned in his 
jwork, were thus to deduct from* it what he knows to 
be untrue, how much would remain uncontradicted? 

'^ I never met with any man who shines so mucbin 
conversation." That is to say. Captain Medwin never 
met before with a lord so much the rage. He says a 
little afterwards, that his Lordship " never showed the 
author," and that he " prided himself most on being 
a man of the world and of fashion;"— that is, to Cap- 
tain Medwin; whose admiration, he saw, ran to that side 
of things. The truth is, as I have before stated, that he 
had no conyersation in the higher sense of the word, owing 
td these perpetual ajSectations; but instead of never show- 
ing the author on that account, he never forgot it. His 
sole object was to have an admiring report of himslf, as 
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a geniH», who co«1d be lord, author, or what he pleased* 
** His anecdotes," says Medwin, "of life and living 
character were inexhaustible.'^ This was true, if you 
ehose to listen to them, and to take every thing he said 
for granted; but every body was not prepared, like the 
» Captain, to be thankful for stories of the noble Lord and 
all his acquaintances, male and female. 
. "Miserly in trifles — about to lavish his whole JoT" 
tune on the Greeks^^ — (oh happy listener!) — "to-day 
, diminishing his stud — to-morrow taking a large family 
junder his roof^^ (an ingenious nicety!) or giving 1000/. 
for a yacht" (a sum, which it very much surprised and 
vexed him to be charged;) " dining for a few Pauls 
when alone — spending hundreds when he has friends; 
^Nil fuit unquanif^ says the gallant and classical offi- 
cer , ^sic impar sibi,^'^ 

But enough of Captain Medwin, his Latin, and his 
Greek, for he also quotes G-reek, or as he pleasantly says, 
"adapts" it; that is — ^But I shall be making a sorry cri- 
ticism of a sorry matter. I had the pleasure of a visit 
from Captain Medwin while " under the roof" that he 
$peaks ojf, and should have said nothing calculated to dis- 
turb the innocence of his politessey had he abstained 
from repeating scandals respecting women, and not taken 
upon himself to criticise the views and " philosophy" of 
Mr. Shelley; a man, of whom he was qualified to know 
still less, than of Lord Byron. With the cautions here 
idforded to the reader, a better idea of his Lordship may 
eertainly be drawn from his account, thaii from any. 
other. The warmth of his homage drew out the noble 
Bard on some points, upon which he would have been 
eautimis of committing himself with a less wholesale ad- 
mirer; and not the least curious part <rf the picture, is 
this mutual excess of their position. 

An article was written in " The Westminster Re- 
view" (Medwin says by Mr. Hobhouse) to show that 
the Conversations were altogether unworthy of credit 
There are doubtless many inaccuracies in the latter; but 
the q[)irit remains undoubted; and the author of the cri- 
ticism was only vexed, that such was the fact. He as- 
sumes, that Lord Byron could not have made this or that 
statement to Captain Medwin, because the statement was 



erroneous or unfnie but an anonymous author has no 
right to be believed fn preference to one who speaks in 

^his own name: there is nothing to show that Mr. Hob- 
housQ might tot have been as mistaken about a date or 
an epigram as Mr. Med win; and when we find him giv«« 
ing us his own version of a fact, and Mr. Medwin assert- * 
ipg that Lord Byron gave him another, the only impres- 
sion left upon the mind of any body who knew 'his Lord- . 
ship is, that the fault most probaiy ky in the loose ccnv 
ners of the noble Poet^s vivacity. Such is the impression 
made upon the author of an unpublished. Letter to Mr. 
Hobhouse, which has been shown me in. print; and he 

^had a right to it. The Revie^er^ to my knowledge, is 
mistaken upon some points, as weU as the person he re- 
views. The assumption, that nobody can know any 
thing about Lord Byron, but two or three persons who • 
were conversant with him for a certain space of time, 
and whom he spoke of with as little ceremony, and would 
hardly treat with more confidence than he did a hundred* 
others, is ludicrous; and can only end, as the critiaism 

^ has done, in doing no good either to him or them. 

The Life and Times is a curiosity, if it were only fbr 
the tide. But in contradicting its heap of absurdities, 
some more truths will come out fer the reader's enter- 
tainment. The title-page is worth repeating, as a full- 
blown specimen of this sort of flourishing. 

"The LIFE, WRITINGS, OPINIONS, and TIMES 
of the RIGHT HON. OEORGE 60RDEN NOEL 
BYRON, LORD BYRON; including in its most exten- ' 
sive biography, anecdotes and memoirs of the lives 9f 
therihost eminent and eccentric, public and noble charac- 
ters and courtiers of the present polished and enlightened 
Af^ and Court of His Majesty King George the Fourth. 
In the course of the biography are also separately given 
copious recollections of the lately destroyed M§., origi- ' 
nally intended for posthumous publteation, and entitled, 
Memoirs of My Own Life and Times. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron. . • 

ft 

" Cbede Bv«o».*' Motto of the Byron Family, 

« I have, in this rough work, shaped oiU a man 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
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• 
'With tfiiirtest entertaintaent: my fre^ drift 
Halts not piirticularly, but moves itself « 

In a wide sea of wax; no levelled malice j| 

Infects one comma in the course I hold, 
But flies an eagle, flight, bold and fortjt-on 
« JJeAving no track behind."— 'Shakspxabs, Timon ofMieim, 

By an Englush Gentleman in the Greek Military Ser- 
Tice^ and Comrade of his Lordship. Compiled from do- 
cuments, and &om long personal acquaintance.- In Three 
Volumes. Volume I. London: Matthew Hey, Somer- 
set-street, Portman-square, mdcccxxv. 

There may be, it seems, enthusiasm in every thing, 
even in book-makings Here is a volume of sound in the 
very types. They iare proportioned to the impression 
intended to be made on the sensorium. We have the 

.LIFE, WRITINGS, OPINIONS, and TIMES of 
LORD BYRON very large: then, after a propet crowd 
of polite capitals, comes the ^^aoe and court of his 

. MAJESTY KING GEORaE THE FOURTH," with its greatness 
reasonably diminished; then ^^ Copious Recollections of 
the lately destroyed MS., originally intended for posthu-i 
mpus puUication," very nice and particular; then a flou- 
ish of trumpets again in the size of the " RIGHT HON. 
LORD BYRON,'' a title to admiration which cannot be 
too often repeated; after which, we have the Family 
Motto, asking and receiving trust; then the Motto from 
Shakspeare, really good; and the procession is closed by 
the Author in person, who in modest capitals announces 
himself as. an English Gentlemana, comrade of his Lord- 
ship, who has judiciously entered into the Greek milita- 
ry service, and, of course does not like to be known.' It 
would have hurt the feelings of the Sultan; whom he is 
doubtless intimate with, his Lordship once having spoken 
with that personage. The writer concludes with inform- 

• ing us, ^if we choose to overhear him (for his types on 
this occasion amount to a whisper,) that all this world of 
information is ^^ compiled from authentic documeoibs, 
and from long personal acquaintance;" and our gratitude 
is consummated, by. the information, that we have three 
volumes of it; a whole paradise of knowledge. 

In a preface full of mistakes, and containing a remark- 
able mixture of credulity aud puffing, the author dis- 
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cusses the right of Lord Byron's connexions to suppress 
his memoirs; which right he denies. He says that his 
Lordship i^as public property; that the work was be* 
queathed by him to posterity; and that no consideration 
for individuals ought to have withheld it Nobody will 
agree with this, except persons eager at all hazards to gra- 
tify their curiosity, and there is one hazard which would 
stop even them: — viz. the mention of themselves. The 
present times have remarkably exemplified the old re- . 
mark, that there are none so furious at being spoken ill 
ef, as those who delight to hear scandal of others. The 
question respecting the publication of Lord Byron's au'- ^ 
tobiography is, not whether posterity, that is, our chil- * 
dren's children, might not have a right to it, if it could 
be recovered, which it probably will; but whether the 
curiosity of his contemporaries had a right to be gratified 
at the hazard of wounding the feelings and risking the 
peace and reputation of the living; ail this, too, On the 
ipse dixit of a man of violent impulses, who had a false 
opinion of human nature, aud little cared what feelings 
he wounded, where his own mortification, or wit, or 
love of display, was concerned. , In the course of time, 
when the author becomes better known, and a calmer es- 
timate can be formed both of his merits and mistakes^ 
readers may take up such a book with no hurt at all to 
the feelings of living persons, and perhaps no injustice to 
those who are dead. Their knowledge of the writer ' 
would qualify what he said of them; and on intimate ac« 
quaintance with himself, beyond what he intended (for 
such is the inevitable betrayal of all autobiographies,) 
might repay the world for any injustice hazard^ on that 
score. They ivould have the benefit accruing from the 
anatomy of an extraordinary individual. For I hold it 
to be certain, that an exposition of the real feelings and 
opinions of any body superior to the ordinary run of 
mankind, would serve to strike out new lights for the 
conduct and improvement of the human race, even, per- 
haps, from what were considered his errors. The errors 
of one generation may turn out to be the virtues of an- 
other; just as the virtue of one (religious intolerance for 
example) may turn out to be an error. I should like to 
know evCTy particle of the lives of Plato and Socrates, of 
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Bratua aad of Caesar and Maretis Aurelius, of D&nte and 
Ariosto, of Badti men as Mazarin and De Retz, of Henry 
the Fourth, of Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Milton, of l^pe 
and Swift: and the more particularly, the more they dit* 
ferred in their conduct from the times they lived in. It 
is said, that great men resemble little men in their pa»- 
flions; but perhaps they are not so much mistaken as little 
men in the nature of them, and in the greater or less 
quantity of judgment with which they are treated by so- 
ciety; and, at all events, we are more likely to be told 
something by the passions that accompany the study of a 
man's self, than by those of ignorance and imitation. 

** The subject of these Memoirs,*' says our author of 
the " Life and Times," " was descended from a family, 
which was renowned from the period of the Conquest; 
several illustrious persons having figured in the history 
of England under tiie name of Burouy Biron, or Byron^ 
which they assumed indiscriminately.'' 

This reminds me of the disputes respecting Lord By- 
ron's pronunciation of his name; some maintaining that 
he called it Byron, with a short y, others Byron with a 
long one. The tru^ is, he pronounced it both ways, but 
in general the former. Captain Medwin says, that in 
speaking of Lady Byron, he pronounced it, ^'Bym;'' 
but this is a mistake. The captain's ear might not have 
discerned the second vowel, but it was discernable to 
others. " Byrn" is Byron j pronounced shortly, with the 
northern burr. But he called himself Byron sometimes; 
and the Itallians always called him so; at least, as nearly 
as they could. They made it Bairofty as I have noticed 
in Madame Guiccioli. Lord Byron was proud of his 
name, and he had reason to be so. He was also not un- 
willing to be reminded of his namesake in Shakspeare, 
and used to mention with pleasure the quotation attribd- 
ted to Mr. Bowles: 

« Biron they call him; but a merrier man 
Within the liroiu of becoming mirth, 
I never knew. 

-His eye begets occasion for his vilt. 
IVhile his apt tongue, conceit's eipo^itor^" &c. 

I quote from memory, and cannot go on; but the pas- 
sage was not applicable. Lord Byron was sometimes 
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witty in conversfition, oflen m^ry, oftef^er eommonH>boe« 
Conversation, as I have said more than once, was by no 
means his talent; and none would have thought it so, who 
Ii^^been used to better. 

/^ur author gives us to understand, that Lord Byron 
aid not succeed so well in Braking love, as ladies succeed- 
ed in making love to him/ This is true; for reasons 
which have been explaine37 But they do not apply to 
his early love for his cousin Miss Chaworth, which was 
that of an imaginative boy taking a boyish impulse for a 
serious passion, and fancying himself bound to be silent 
and sorrowing. He would have been in love with any 
other girl that happened to be near him, and have lost 
her by the same mistake. It was the ^uthor^s first 
error,-*-^ mistake out of book. But he imagined the 
passion, or has since shown that he could imagine it». 
beautifully, (see his poem of the << Dream;'') and if the 
lady had been kind, she might probably have warmed his 
-heart into real love, and saved him (as he suspected she 
' might) many a cruel mistake afterwards. As to his li- 
terature being in the way, our author is sadly out in his 
ponderings on that matter: — 

'^ It is a weakness," (he tells us,) ^^ peculiar to the ge- 
niuses x>f imagination, both male and female, to fancy that 
they must be themselves the objects of that passion which 
they so fervently describe, whatever may be their per- 
sonal defects. Literary persons are, however, from their 
very pursuits, the least qualified to shine in the courts of 
love. Qne captain in the Guards will do more execution 
in an hour with his small shot (small talk,) than all the 
literati of the Chapter Coffee House can e£fect with their 
critical great guns in twelve months. Sappho was reduced 
to take a flying leap to get rid of her disappointed pas- 
sion. Pope was jeered at by Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, and fascinating Jack Musters was too much for 
poor Lord Byron. De gicstibus nil disputandum. In 
fact, a wise man in love becomes a mere fool; and a Cy- 
mon becomes intelligent in the presence of his beloved 
Iphigene." 

What sort of lovers the Literati of the "Chapter 
Gofiee House" may be, it is impossible to say; but that 
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flieir literature (if ^ worth any thing) is i^o obstruction to 
tiieir love-makingy may be seen by the histories of the 
Mterati of other co£fee-hoases, to wit, the Steeles, and 
Congreves, and Vanbrughs of old. Vanbrugh was a 
Captain of the Guards, and -a favourite of the ladies; but 
do we suppose that he was less a favourite than any other 
Captain, because he could talk better, and because his 
small shot was good as well as small? Sappho was a 
great poetess; but she might have set her heart upon .a 
person incapable of understanding her, or have exhibited 
a violence and self-will which belonged to her tempera- 
ment and not to her wit. One example, or ten, says no- 
thing against the universal opinion in favour of the union 
of wit and gallantry, and of the effect that even the re- 
putation of wit has upon the fair sex. Pope was de- 
formed, and his letters to Lady Mary partook of the 
crookedness of which he was conscious. He had not 
the heart to give his talents fair play, and write in a 
straightforward manner; and she, being surrounded by - 
handsome wits, and gay fellows about Court, with all * 
their faculties fresh upon them, was not likely to select 
for her gallant the least handsome of them all, a little 
misgiving invalid. Lord Byron did not fail, because he 
was wise or witty, or because a wise man is a fool in love, 
still less because every fool has the luck of Cymon; but 
because he was splenetic and moody, and very different 
from what a man of his wit ought to have been. Does 
our speculative friend think that the Rochesters and ' 
Buckinghams always failed in their gallantry? ^ 

In the note to p. 98, vol. I. a suspicion is expressed, 
that Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse planned and execu- 
ted the insurrection of the Greeks, nearly twenty years 
back! The subtle nod in Italics by which this discovery 
is conveyed to us, is really agreeable, and gives one a 
favourable opinion of the author's good-natured credulity. 

^* Circumstances,'* says Lord Byron, " of little conse-^ 
guenee to mention^* led Mr. Hobhouse and myself into 

• These " ciccumstances of little consequence," in which the au- 
thor has found something of the " utmost consequence," were pro- 
bably nothing more than a fit of caprice, or the puriFtiiit of a pretty face, 
or the chances attendant upon navigation. He seems to think that 
his hero could not put on his hat, but the universe had something to 
do with it. 
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that country, before we visited any other part of the Ot- 
toman dominions; and with the exception of Major Leake^ 
then officially resident at Joannina, no other Englishmen 
have ever advanced beyond the capital into the interior, 
as that gentleman very lately assured me. Ali Pacha 
was at that time (1809) carrying on war against Ibrahim 
Pacha, whom he had driven to Berat, a strong fortress, 
which he was then besieging. On our arrival at Joan- 
nina, we were invited to Tepelene, his Highnesses birth- 
place, and favourite Serai, only one day's journey from 
Berat; at this juncture the Vizier made it his head-puar- 
ters. '* The author adds, in a note, " It seems extremely 
probable, that this expression was made use of to con- 
ceal the real purport of the journey, as Ali Pacha's sub- 
sequent rupture with the Porte was the signal for the 
breaking out of the Greek insurrection; if so^ the jour- 
ney, was of the utmost consequence to the cause of 
Greece.'^ 

'^ A most material question," says he, "now arises: 
What could induce two young men of independent for- 
tune to take such a journey by sea and land, and to brave 
the wilds and banditti of Albania, as rude a country as 
the interior of Africa, to pay a visit to an infidel, a bar- 
barian, a monster, execrable for every species of villany, 
and reeking with blood?" 

"Why, because he was di monster and a show, and 
because others had travelled in Greece before, especially 
men from the Universities. Has not our friend learnt, 
from his intimacy with courts and people of fashion, that 
nothing is such a godsend to gentlemen full of ennui and 
fond of notoriety, as a spectacle of any sort, the more 
monstrous the better? And does he not know, that if Ali 
had come to the British metropolis, he would have been, 
tiie rage for the season, and asked out by every great per- 
son that could venture on such a liberty, to see how such 
a very decapitating person drank his coffee and displayed 
bis diamonds? Not to know this, argues him, I fear, still 
more unknown than he wishes tp be. Joannina, the 
Pacha's capital, was accounted the metropolis of Modem 
Greece: and besides. Lord Byron, though young, had 
had experience enough to begin to philosophize; and he 
probably thought, that many a meek personage whom he 
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had khown in England would hare been as saTs^ as All, 
had- he been born and bred in the same manner; for Ali 
was a very soft-spoken gentleman, as quiet as Claver- 
bouse; and, for aught we know, would have made a ca» 
pital writer in a Scotch magazine. 

<* Thus,'^ quoth our friend after quoting a couple of 
stanzas from Cbilde Harold, — "thus did this apostle of 
liberty preach to the Greeks through eighteen stanzas, 
and it would seem that neither his planniog nor his 
preaching was in vain/' Poor Lord Byron ! He would 
have been a very uirwjjling apostle; had heknown he was 
also to be a martyr, ^e had as little real regard for liberty 
as Al^eri , or any other proud, man of rank; but he had an 
impatience of any despotism not his own: he had also a 
great love of fame; and even in that is to be found 2 
fink with the social affections, very capable of being 
turned to good account, if circumstances are &vour- 
a^E^ 

Speaking of an alleged residence in the island of My* 
tilene, which Lord Byron denied in a public letter, the 
author says, "The account is circumstantial; the denial 
in the letter is positive. If the latter were really writ- 
ten by Lord Byron, he abominated falsehood, and impli- 
cit confidence should be placed in his assertion." Of the 
residence in the island of My tilene I know nothing; but 
as to the abomination of falsehood. Lord Byron once 

ve a list ^ the Englishmen he had seen since he left 

ngland, and told the public tibat the list was complete. 
Mr. Shelley's name was not in it, and he had seen Mr. 
Shelley. He had been in habits of intercourse with 
faim. 

The motion of Mr. Nathan, the composer, at p. 212, 
reminds me, that I was present one day in Piccadilly, 
when that gentleman came to give Lord Byron a speci- 
men of his <^ Hebrew Melodies." The noble Bard who 
was then in the middle of that unpleasant business about 
his wife, asked Uim for the one respecting Herod and 
and Mariamne, which he listened to with an air of ro«> 
mantic regret. This was a sort of effect that he liked; 
nor would it have turned to iU-account, if his rank and 
worldly connexions could have let him alone. In the 
very pretence there was a love of something, that might 
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have become real. Mr. Nathan had a fine head; and 
made the grand piano<>forte shake like a nut shell, under 
the vehemence of his inspiration. 

I remember Polidori, also, who is mentioned at p, 320. 
He was the son of Polidori, a teacher of Italian, who 
made some good translations from Milton. Lord< Byron 
engaged the young Doctor to accompikny him to Greece. 
He came in one day, and called about him in a strange 
manner for water and a toweL Not knowing who ho 
was, I was puzzled to think who it could be, that made 
himself thus cavalierly at home. Lord Byron looked 
disconcerted, but was quite mild and acquiescent. I 
have seen him submit in a similar way to o^ers who did 
not scruple to avail themselves of this weakness. I 
have known him even hastily secrete a paper, which he 
had promised them perhaps* not to show. Polidori and 
he used afterwards to have loud disputes, as if they were 
equals. He was a foolish, boasting fellow, not perhaps 
without disease in his blood; and came to an impatient 
end« 

Among the hostile criticisms upon Lord Byron, our 
author quotes one from "Blackwood's Magazine." 
The reader remembers the pasfsace in Goldsmith^s < < Ci« 
tizen of the World,'' where a soldier a prisoner for debt, 
and a porter, are deprecating the consequences of a French 
invasion. The porter says, the French are a parcel of 
slaves, fit only to carry burdens; the prisoner that they 
have no liberty; and the soldier wonders what will be- 
come of ** our religion.'* — " May the devil sink me into 
flames," (sncfa, quoth the Citizen of the World, was i\m 
solemnity of his adjuration)-— " may the devil sink me 
into flames, if I can thiojc, my lads, what is to become 
of our religion." Mr. Blackwood was agitated in like 
nxaniter respecting the shocking want of piety and Chris* 
tian charity discernible in his Lordship. 

<<It has been sufficienliy manifest," says he, ^^that 
this man is devoid of religion. " (Sir Walter, by ti^ 
bye, of " Beacon" fam6, must be acquitted of having 
known any thing of this passage, where a lord is design 
natol so ignobly.) <'At times, indeed," pursues Mr. 
Blackwood, ^< the power and presence of the Deity, as 
speaking in sterner wakings of the dements, seems to 
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force some momentary consciousness of their existence 
inta his labouring breast; a spirit in which there breathes 
so much of the divine, cannot always resist the majesty 
of its maker: but of true religion, terror is a small part; 
and of all religion, that founded on mere terror is the 
least worthy of such a man as Byron. We may look in 
vain, through all his works, for the slightest evidence 
that his soul had ever listened to the gentle voice of his 
oracles. His understanding has been subdued into con- 
viction by some passing cloud; but his heart has never 
been touched. He has never written one line that sa- 
vours of the spirit of meekness. 

Then follows something about charity, and clay-idols, 
and brutal outrages of all the best feelings; and Mr. Black- 
wood, having finished his sermon, retires to count his 
money, his ribaldry, and his kicks. 

Our book-making and bJ^t-of-every-thing-making au- 
thor puts as much faith in the celebrated Farewell to 
Lady Byron, as if he had been one of the numerous mar- 
ried ladies who wondered how any body could be cruel 
to the writer of such charming verses. There never 
was a greater instance of Lord Byron's authorship and 
love of publicity than that very poem. He sat down 
to imagine what a husband might say, who had really 
loved his wife, to a wife who had really loved him; and 
he said it so well, that one regrets he had not been en- 
couraged, when younger, to &el the genuine passion. 
But the verses were nothing more. There was no true 
love on either side, or (without meaning to liken the two 
modes of conduct) neither could have behaved to the other 
as both did afterwards. People may say bitter things, 
who love; the things may even be the bitterer at the 
moment, because they cannot endure the very dispute that 
occasions them. Unkind things may be said, precisely 
because we do not mean them, and because we like to 
flatter ourselves with observing their effect upon the be- 
loved object But real lovers do not precede their union 
with a doubting courtship; stUl less do they foUow it 
with premature differences, with a hasty separation, with 
public libels on one side, and unbroken inattention on 
the other. It is best, surely, that there should have 
been no love in the case; and being no love, it was best 
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that the union should be put an end to. As to what a 
man says on his death-bed, we are first to be certain 
that he did say it; and next, we are to think what in- 
duces him to say it, and whether it is as likely to be his 
strength as his weakness. Besides, at that afiecting mo- 
ment, a man may feel a tenderness towards all whom he 
is going to leave, especially those with whom he has 
been conversant. The writer of the ^* Life and Times" 
says, that Lord Byron in his last moments was frequent- 
ly bursting forth into most affectionate exclamations of 
"My dear wife! my dear child!" Fletcher, in his narra- 
tive, says nothing of the epithet bestowed on the former; 
and this good-humoured domestic was as believable, I 
dare say, as any man, when he was not taking himself 
for a Leporello. I would not be thought to speak light- 
ly of such an occasion, or to speak of it without necessi- 
ty — quite the reverse. Thft. fact is, that all questions 
connected with love and marriage are of far deeper con- 
cernment, and will one day be titought so, than to suffer 
any person who has been deeply struck with them, to 
pass over their consideration at any time, out of fear of 
being mistaken by the vulgar. 

A great many stories are related of Lord Byron in the 
*^Life and Times," for which there is no authority; and 
unluckily, when a reader meets with such as he knows 
to be untrue, all the rest go for nothing. In the follow- 
ing account for instance of Madame Guiccioli and her 
family, there is scarcely a word of truth. 

** The Countess of G has occasioned some noise 

both in Italy and England; all the romantic tales of his 
Lordship taking her out of a convent are fictions; she is 
no subject for a nunnery. Her father is at the head of 
an ancient Roman family much reduced in its fortunes; 
he let out his palace for their support, and Lord Byron 
by chance occupied it when his daughter was given in 

marriage to Count G , an officer poor in every thing 

but titles. Lord B made the bride a liberal present 

of jewels, and in a short time he became the loctim tenens 
of the bridegroom. An amicable arrangement was made; 
the Count set off to join the army at Naples, newly capa- 
risoned, and the Countess remained under the roof of the 
noble Lord, where her father acts bjs regulator of the 
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household. She is a lovely woman, not more than twen- 
ty-two years of age, of a gay, volatile disposition; rides 
like an Amazon, and fishes, hunts, and shoots with his 
Lordship. Nature appears to have formed them for each 
other. She is beloved by all the domestics, and is friend- 
ly to every one that wants her aid. She speaks English 
with propriety, and possesses many accomplishments." 

The author here quoted by our friend of the " Life 
and Times,'^ proceeds to give a marvellous account of a 
sail from Venice to Ithaca, and of the Countess's pursuit 
of her noble lover in a . small boat, in which, with no 
other company llian a boy, she was tossed about for 
three days and two nights! 

Such are the fictions received into a work professing 
to be a ^^ full, true, and particular account." It is add- 
ed in a note, that "Count G was actually with Lord 

Byron when he died, and was one of the committee of 
four persons appointed by Mauroeordato to take care of 
his property." Here Count Pietro Gamba, the brother 
of the lady, is confounded with the Cavaliere Guiccioli 
her husband. Coupt Gamba the father was not of a Ro- 
man, but a Ravicnna family. For the liberal present or 
any other present^ of jewels, made by Lord Byron to 
the bride,— crcrfa/ CbTistianus^-^ioT nothing but Chris- 
tian charity can do it; and as to the lady's accomplish- 
ments, male as well as female, — hunting, and shooting, 
and speaking English, — the writer might as well have 
said, that the boarding-school young ladies in England 
all go out hunting every nooming, and speak Latin to 
the whippers-in. 

But intelligent men, in the very act of discrediting 
fictions respecting Lord Byron, have shown a tendency 
to blow up every little spark of their own fancy into a 
flame and a lustre. M . Beyle,, the author of some worictf 
justly esteemed, a very sprightly and aometimea no un- 
profound writer, has given an excellent* sketch of Lord 
jByron, painted from the life, in the midst of which he 
introduces the following grotesque: — 

^ He can speak the ancient Greek, the modern Grreek, 
and the Arabian." Of ^' the Arabian" he did not know 
a syllable: at least, if he did, I think I should have heard 
of it during my intercourse with him. Besides^ where 
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Was he to pick it up? Probably he knew a few worcU 
o^ the Maltese jargon. Modern Greek he knew more 
of and might have spoken a little, when he was in 
Greece, — ^about as much, perhaps, as ordinary travellers 
in Italy q>eak Italian. With the ancient language he was 
so little conversant, that I doubt whether he could read 
*^ Anacreon" without the help of a dictionary. He had 
lost it, after he left Harrow, as I think he somewhere con- 
fesses. Hewas far from familiar even with any of the Latin 
writers. It might be said of him with regard to the dead 
languages, as it was of Shakspeare (and he would have 
forgiven the truth for the sake of the comparison) that 
he had ^ little Latin, and less Greek.'' I have little of 
them myself, having suffered them to dlip from me in 
like manner; but what I do know, I think I know bet- 
ter than he did; and this is saying nothing either to his 
advantage or mine. I mention this, lest the reader, 
from what I have said of his want of learning, should re- 
ceive an undue impression in favour of my own, or 
think I intended it. Lord Byron, to the best of my re- 
collection, never quoted an ancient author to me iMit 
once; which, by-the-way, reminds me (^ a curious evi- 
dence of the childish temper in which he used to in- 
dulge himself, to a degree hardly credible. I told him 
one day, that his majordomo, Lega, had been quoting 
Latin to me. He said, with all the look of a little boy 
who has missed a piece of flattery or plum-pudding, 
" Did he? He never quoted Latin to me.*' This was 
^^ baby B3a*on," as his sister called him. His mistakes 
in quantity,-^such as his calling redivivus redivivus-^ 
were less evidences perhaps of his want of scholarship, 
where the word was as oommon in poetry. Our villa- 
nouif way of reading Latin and' Greek verses, with a 
contempt of short and long that would have made an 
ancient split his sides, excuses mistakes of this kind, 
even in a lover of Horace, not very learned. In short, 
it would be difficult, in these days of quotations and in- 
dexes, to pronounce whether a man was a real scholar 
or not,- unless one has lived with him. Mr. Hobhouse, 
who writes himself A.M., and loaded his mercurial 
friend with whole bales of comment, once contended 
with me, that the accent upon the word Rimini ought 
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to be upon the second syllable, instead of the first;-— 
a comfortable piece of information to give a man, who 
had just been using the word in public the other way ! 
I had not however been so foolish as to subject myself 
to the chance of these good-natured suggestions. I had 
made surety doubly sure by consulting Lucan, and to 
him I referred my critic, who was convinced and 
happy.* 

Our author writes like a man of sense on the mistakes 
committed by Mr. Bowles during the Pope controversy; 
but with all due deference to the genius of Mr. Campbell, 
who, though something better than a critic, has written a 
volume of criticism full of beauties,t — and of Lord Byron, 
who, though an extraordinary person, was no critic at 
all,— the only paper that went to the heart of that sub- 
ject was written by Mr. Haditt, in " The London Ma- 
gazine." All the others, like the person disputing about 
the cameleon, were at once right and wrong. Lord By- 
ron thought, or pretended to think, that people meant 
to say Pope was no poet; and in justly vindicating him 
from that charge, real or supposed, he lost sight of the 
limits between one kind of poetry and another. Mr. 
Bowles, on the. other hand, in trying to make out that 
the two kinds had nothing in common, confounded ma- 
terials with the use of them; and forgot the very soul of 
poetry he was contending for, in subjecting it to every 
image it took up. According to him, Nature did not 
include Art; and a great poet could not handle his stick 
or his gloves with impunity. But see all this question 
admirably disentangled, and wound up, in the article by 
Mr. Hazlitt As to Pope's moral character, Mr. Bowles 
was ridiculous, and something worse. He there sadly 
forgot both his nature and his art: and only ended with 
proving himself as inferior to Pope in a social light, not- 
withstanding his ethics, as he is to him in the amount of 
his poetry, notwithstanding his poetics. 

It is unnecessary, to contradict the numberless idle 
tales which our author proceeds to relate respecting Lord 
Byron's adventures. Some of the scenes in which they 

• «« Vicinumque minax invadit Ariminum, ut ignes 

Soils Lucifero fugiebant astra reticto."— PAarv^'a, lib. i. 
t The First Ydume of the Spedmens of British V4i^^ 
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iirelaidy his Lordship never beheld; and such of the ad- 
ventures as have a foundation in truth, are mixed up with 
the most ridiculous fables. Every thing which happens 
to have come under my own knowledge, is mire to be 
thus falsified. I do not believe that the compiler wished 
to say any thing untrue; but he takes care to doubt only 
what tells against his hero, and swallows implicitly evefy 
thing else* On both accounts he is repeatedly eoaimifcting 
liimselfl His scepticism is as warm as his credulity, and 
gets him into as great mistakes. For instance, from 
denying that the following verses W(6re Sent to Lady By- 
ron (which I believe as little as he does,) he proceeds to 
tbuse what he would otiterwise have admired, and dis- 
covers that the verses themselves were not written by 
Lord Byron, which they certainly were. His Lordship 
repeated them to me himself. 

' "The reader," says " The Life and Times," ^« will 
recollect, that the marriage of Lord and Lady Byron 
took place on the 2d of January, 1815, and, (/* we may 
believe the * Literary Gazette,' his Lordship, on' the 2A 
of January, 1891, sent Lady Byron the following epi- 
gpsan: — 

" Thh day of all bath surely done* 

Its worst to roe and voti; 
n^is DOW six yeurs since we were one, 

And five since we were two." 

** The reader,'' continues our biographer, ^^may choose 
whether he wift believe that Lord Byron could be guilty 
of so cruel and unmanly an insult, or that some drivel- 
ling scribbler has attempted to palm his own Grub-street 
wit upon the proprietor 6f ^ The Literary Gazette/ as a 
genuine effusion of the riOble Bard. Lord Byron once 
patronized, but ever afterwards turned his back upon 
*Thc Literary Gazette, '^ which may account for its en- 
mity.?' 

Now the epigram Is not Grub-street wit, and as th<^ 
reader has seen, was really the production of the ** no- 
ble Bard/' The \Vorst that can be said of it, is the evi- 
dence it afibrds of the way in which he was accustomed 
to indulge his petulance on a sul^ect he had bietter have 
let alone, and his earelessness in letting it get abroad. I 
Twnember jokes of his npon others, which I certainly 
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shall not suffer tQ transpire, and which housed to defend, 
by sayings that the parties joked in the same manner 
upon him. 

" Now this is worshipful society.'* 

Our author ventures to think that Lord Byron failed 
in the drama. His Lordship had a shrewd suspicion 
of it himself. Speaking one day of a manuscript tfage- 
dy of mine, which in our dearth of books he had asked 
to read, he said he thought it the next best thine I had 
written, to the " Story of Rimini.'' I said, I wished I 
could think any thing favourable of it, even by courtesy; 
but I could not I was quite sure that I had no faculty 
for the drama. He reflected upon this; and observed, 
in an under-tooe between question and no-question,— 
^ Perhaps I have not succeeded in the drama myself." I 
took, advantage of the ambiguity of the tone, to make 
an answer. Had a stranger been present, he might have 
thought his- remark a challenge to be candid, and looked 
upon my silence as not paymg it sufficient honour. I 
should have thought so once myself; but the time for 
that delusion was past Lord B3nron was always acting, 
even when he capriciously spoke the truth. He had 
hampered himself with sophistications, till he could not 
break through them; and would have resented the at- 
tempt to extricate him, as an assumption of superiority. 

At p. 145, vol. ii. is the extraordinary picture I have 
alluded to respecting an alleged quarrel of mine with 
Lord Byron. Our author relates it in the following easy 
and assured style;-— 

*' At Pisa,'' quoth he, " an unfortunate difference took 
place between Lord Byron and Mr. Lei{^ Hunt, of 
which the following particulars have been derived from 
one of the parties concerned, ^ Parisina' was considered 
liy Lord Byron as the best of all his minor poems; in 
&ct, it was the only one he ever could be induced to 
speak of in company, and when he did so, it was in lan- 
guage that silenced all contradiction: it W€is so, — and it 
must be so, seemed to be the sovereign pleasure of him 
whose word no man dared to doubly who wished to re- 
tain any particle of his favour. Mr. SnelgrDve, lieu- 
tenant of I'Eclair, was at Leghorn, and of course a fre« 
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quent attendant at Pisa at the time that Mr. Leigh Hunt 
was the constant companion of hisXiordship. He noticed- 
him on every occasion^ and made him at last so far forget 
himself, that he considered he had power and ability to 
criticise the works of his great benefactor. He presumed 
to censure ' Pshrisina;' and Mr. Dodd, the Deputy Con- 
sal (formerly clerk to Captain Rowley) traced to the 
pen of Leigh Hunt some criticisms that had appeared 
in the Livourrm Gazette and Lucca newspaper. Mr. 
Hunt ought to have been aware how jealous an author is 
of the darling offspring of his muse, and he ought to 
have spared the feelings, or, if he pleases, the weak- 
nesses of his friend and benefactor. But wits, like game 
cocks, never spare each other. From this time, our in- 
formant states, that Lord Byron never saw or spoke to 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, curany of bis connexionst^' 
' It is worth while to take this grave falsehood to pieces 
for the sake of the grave truths with which every par- 
tide^- dt it can be set aside. 

'^At Pisa an unfortunate difference took place be- 
tween Lord Byroflrand Mr. Leigh Hunf 
« Thore was no difference. 

<<Thefollowiflg particulars have been derived fro» 
one of the parties concerned.'* • 

There was no party concerned, except in the inven- 
tion of file stoiy. Who that was, I cannot say. 

" Parisina wag considered by Lord Byron as the best 
ot all his minor poems; in faet, it was the only one that 
he could ever be indu^ to speak of in company.'' 

By no means. His companions have heard him speak 
<tf the others hundreds of times. 

" And yfhea he did so, it was in language that si- 
lenced all contradiction: it taas so, — and it must be so, 
seemed to be the sovereign pleasure of him whose word 
no man dared to doubt, who wished to retain any parti- 
cle of bis femurs." 

A pretty notion of the tenure by which his friendrfiipi 
was to be held! And a still prettier specimen of tho) 
sort of company that affected to be with him on this oc-^ 
casion ! 

*< Mr. Snelgrove, Lieutenant of PEclair, was at Leg- 
horn, and o/ course a frequent attendant at Pisa, at the 
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time that Mr. Leigh. Hunt was the opnstant eempaniocii 
of his Lordship.'' 

Why *^ of course?'' Wece all the visiters at Le^^ra 
duiquitoua of necessity? Or did every man who hap^ 
pened to visit licehom ^t that time, become, as a mat-i 
ter of course, qusQified to know every thing^ respeeting 
Lord Byron and his friends! If it is meant to oe said^ 
that the story comes from this Mr. Snelgrave, it is here 
returned to him, ^^ neat as imported." 

<^ He (Lord Byron) noticed him {vicldiceif myself) 
on every occasion, and made him at last so far forget 
himself, that he considered he had power, and ability, to 
criticise the works of his great hen^fcutotP^ 

The awful darings and *< hene&ctions" I lei^e ia.tbe 
reader's hands: but, whatever might liave-he^n my 
'< power andahility,'^ aiother thing waa wanting to the 
criticism; to wit, inclination. I am not accustimed to 
speak ill of the writings of any bo<|y in conversation^* 
and certainly said nothing of Ui^si- in the instaoi^e iil-t 
l^dedtcu 

'< He presided to censure ^^Barisinti,'' and. Mr, Dodd| 
the Deputy Consul (formerly clerk .to Captain Rowley) 
treeed to the pen of Leig|h Hunt some, criticisms tkiatt 
had appeared in the Livouma Gasette and Lucea news*) 
paper." 

I never before heard of Mr. Snelgrove the Lieutenast^ 
or Mr. Dodd the former clerk; nor did l- ever write any 
thing about << Parisina,^' nor any :tbing in a foreign pa^ 
per, nor could any eiitieisms of mine be traced to tha 
**Livourna" or Lucca papers, which Lord Bjrroo him- 
self was not brfore acquainted with iai print What ia 
rem^kable is, that to the best of my lecoUectien I never 
even read Parisina, nor is this the only one of his Lord-^ 
ship's works, of which I can say as. much, acquainted; 
as I am with tfie others. I never valued any of bis mi« 
nor poems, with the exception of some of the. lyrics^ 
and perhaps ^^ Lara," which I recollect blinking the 
best of his narratives; and I mention this,])eeause I have 
abo a recollection, that he agreed with me in tbat.opi-' 
nion; though it may have been expressed before the s^*? 
^pearance of « Parisina. " Whether he Uked " Parisina," 
as they say he did, I cannot tell; nor is it of any cwise- 



qpiAiee. He wo^ have t&oii^ht it of little cmuiequence 
himsdfy knowiQ|; his own verai^tjr Uiat way, aend vAkzt 
eonlrailictory ofunioofi he would utter betii of himself 
and others, a hundred times in a week. But to pro* 
ceed 

f* Mr. Hunt,'' quoth our patron of the ** Life and 
TimeS)'' *^ ou^t to have been aware, how jealous an au^ 
thor is of the darling offspring of his muse, and he ought 
to have spared the feelings^ or, if .be pleases, the weak- 
nesseSy of his friend and benefactor. But wits, like 
game cqeks^ never spare each other. From this time, 
our in/ormant staie^f ikat.Lord Syrmi never saw or 
tpoke io Mr. Leigh Huni^ or an^^/his connexions P^ 

^^Ex tme/' as the Captain says, ^^* di9ce omnes.'* 
Peiiia|tei after all^ there arextosuch persons as Mr. Snel* 
grove and Mr* Dodd, (Blackwood, the jhous dog, makes 
nothing of inveiitipg a few Lieutenants;) or they may 
be veiy respectable people, and know no more of the 
stCMry ^h«i' I did a year and a half ago, when I met with 
the ^* lafo and Times'' by chance. I certainly should 
not have taken the trouble of pontradieting it but for the 
preient work. Our faiogn^er may have cut it out with 
his sciSSCHTS from aome. other fictitious narrative, together 
with the opinions he seems to give upon it; for he is as 
wonderful an author in his way as Lord Byron, being a 
great many other writers besides himself. 

Idle as thia atory is, it may have been made use of, 
foe aught I know, to render Lord Byron uneasy in my 
8odety« .To be sure, hm never hinted to me a syllable 
of any thing4>f the sort He knew, if he did, that he 
diould get at the truth, as far as I was concerned. But 
it is not impossible, that, notwithstanding what he knew • 
of me, his owfi habit of speaking against his friends . 
might have rmidered him doubtful whether circumstan- 
ces had not provoked me to do as much for him. At 
all evenlSy being vicious on that score, he was naturally 
au^icioua; and if I took advantage of his weaknesses, 
odiers were not so scrupulpus. People came to him- 
Smn aa many quarters as there are foolish and envious 
persons, to try and break up our connexion; and they 
would not stick at a trifle to effect their purpose. 

It would be loss of time, on almost every other sub* 
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ject, to. go on oootradictiR^tfaehe&p of absurdities that 
our compiler has gathered togiether. But the minutest 
details respecting Lord Byron have not yet lost their 
interest with the public: it is.useful to show how many 
falsehoods have been told them; and in contradicting 
this one publication I contradict twenty others, the 
scandalous ones included. 

Our author has no sooner, done with this story, than, 
as if drunk with credulity,, and resolved to keep it up ta 
the last syllable, he goes on eomjnling and believing at- 
a most glorious rate. There is a favourite passage in. 
the Calvinist hymn-books, which tells the ungodly^ to 
stand upon no ceremony in beeoming proselytes,* not ta 
be ashamed of any contradiction the most.lNurefaced, or 
to think of waiting to changie a rag of their rascalfty. 

" Come wretched, come raggedy come filthy, come bare ; 
You can't come too filthy ; come just as you are." 

• 

Just in the same manner .mir compiler, scissors in^ 
hand, calls the gossips and the anonymous wrilera ah#at 
him, proposing not even'to cstst awaytheir rags, when 
they come, but to turn them Uf account, and pi^safve 
every particle of them for their mutual honour and> 
profit;— * 

«« Come writers on l^ron, come liars, come fools ; 
You can't, come too lying : — come, lend us your tools." 

The account that* follows at p. 14f6, of Lord Byron^if 
residence at Pisa, was probably some direct invention,, 
made for a magazine at the time, and duly served up hot 
to the public, after which our author has it cold fpr his 
collation. 

♦* Lord Byron, while at. Pisa, resided near the Lean- 
ing Tower, at Signora Dominesia's, a lady who keeps se- 
veral small houses," &c. 

Particular rogue! Lord Byron, while at Pisa, lived in 
the Casa Lanfranchi, a palace in the High Street of that 
city, called the Lung'Arno, 1 am not sure whether he 
might not have put up at some lodging-house for a night 
or so. 

"With the Grand Buke Lord Byron was intimate.'* 

He never exchanged a word with him. He told me 
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he had often been given to understand that his presence 
ifVHild have been welcome at Court, and that tKb Grand 
Huchess in particular (a princes!^ of the house of Saxony^ 4 

wished to see him; but tiiat he had an invincible antipa- 
thy to going. I believe his lameness alone gave him a 
didike to appearing at any Court, setting aside the consi- 
deration that might have rendered it unpleasant in Italy, 
after the connexions he had made witii people not in 
favour — Of the story of the banker, which is connected 
-with.this intimacy^with the Grand Duke^ I know no- / 

.thing; nor of twenty others Tselected with the same con- • 
fidence; but, as I observed before, the fictions with which 
every thing I do know is mixed up and made absurd, 
,hind^ one from taking a particle of any thing else for 
•granted. 
/« Cginova chiselled out four busts for him." P. 149. 

Canova, to the best of my recollection, never did any 
thing lor him. It w^ Bartolini who made his bust, and 
very olissatisfied he was with it. He said it made him 
ipok oldk and could not be«r smy body to think it like. 

'^ This second time ho. fixed his quarters at Pisa with 
a Mr& Wilson, whose husband had been clerk in a count- 
ing-house at Iieghorn. With this old lady he frequent- 
ly stroUwL" 

He strolled with nobody. Whenever he went out, it 
was on horseback, or in a carriage. He did not like to 
be seen walking, on account of his lameness; and besides, 
it would have put him to bodily pain. 

" Lord Byron was every inch an Englishman; a true- • 

born Briton, of so patriotic a spirit," &c. 

He cared nothing at all for England. He disliked 
the climate; be disUked the manners of the people; he 
did not think them a Hi better than i^ther nations: and ' 

had he entertained all these opinions in a spirit of philo- 
sophy, he would have been right; for it does not become 
a man of genius to " give up," even to his country, 
«what is meant for mankind." He was not without 
soxhe of this spirit; but undoubtedly his greatest dislike 
of England was owing to what he had suffered there, and 
to the ill opinion which he thought was entertained of 
him. It was this that annoyed him in Southey. I be- 
lieve if he entertained a mean opinion of the talents of 
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^ny bo^y it was oF Souihey^s ; tod be had the greatest coii- 
tempt for his political conduct (a feeling l^bicfa is more 
common with men of letters than Mr. Sontfaey Andes;*) 
but he beKeved that die formal and the fboHsh composed 
the vast body of the middle orders in England; with 
these he looked upon Mra Sonthey as in great estimation; 
and whatever he did to risk individnal good opinion,*^ 
however be preferred feme md a <^ sensation/' at aU ha- 
zardsy — ^he did not like to be Ihou^t ill of by any body 
of pec^e. Individual opinion heeould dare, could pro* 
voke^ could put to the most mortifying trials, could 
childishly throw away; but after the publication of Bep- 
po and Don Juan, and the new popularity they gave him 
(which I will venture to say was a great surprise to him, 
and a no less edifying symptom on the part of the Bri- 
tish public,) he began to think himsdf safe again with 
regard to bodies of society, and was e:tceedingly en- 
raged to be waked up out of his dream. He fancied tbat, 
in turning the lamgh against Sbuthey, he should have ren- 
dered the public unwilling. to bear him; perhaps^ have 
ousted him from the Quarterly Review; forgetting, Ihat 
aU which the' public care for on these occasions, is what 
the bye-standers care for, when a ring is made for a cou- 
ple of boxers. He found that Southey could ^1 write 
in the << Quarterly,'' and read him alseture; and how- 
ever sure the Laureat was to make the lecture an eSpo* 
sure of his own folly and cmiceit, there were too many 
hits in it at his Lordship's weak points not to distress 
him sorely, and make him mad with vexation aft having 
subjected himself to mich an antagonist However, if he 
had not the last word^ he had the best All Soutbey's 
attacks are common-places and fumes of ^^Mahrolio," 
compared with tte vision of Judgment— -fhe most ma3- 
terly satire that has appeared since the time of Pope* 
Of Lord Byron^s defence 0£ *^ Cain," our author say% 

* I know one of the most eminent writers of the di^, nol implicated 
in any violent polities, who looks upon Mr. Southejr as at once a half- 
witted egotist, and something including every ofience which he is fond 
of attributing to others. This opinion is not mine, My as I hold the 
Laureat to be in some things, and not half so wise or so good as he 
takes himself to be in others ; but it mav serve ta show him (if any 
thing can) that he is not free from as bad a repute with some, as be 
•would cast upon Lord Byron. 
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that "if it does xiot wholly exculpate him, it at least 
proves, that he is less culpable than ail the ancient writers 
of mysteries; than Milton and Goethe;— at all events, 
that he had no intention of oflfending morality, or the 
tender consciences of timid men. '^ 

Lord Byron's defence was, that " if ^ Cain' was blas- 
phemous, ^ Paradise Lost' was blasphemous. * Cain,' " 
said he, " was nothing more than a drama, not a piece 
of argument. If Lucifer and Cain speak as the first 
rebel and the first murderer may be supposed to speak, 
nearly all the rest of the personages talk also according 
to their character; and the stronger passions have ever 
b«en permitted to the drama." 

This is not sincere. " Cain" was undoubtedly meant 
as an attack upon the crude notions of the Jews respect- 
ing evil and its origin. Lord Byron might not have 
thought much about the matter, when he undertook to 
write it; but such was his feeling. He was conscious of 
it; and if he had not been, Mr. Shelley would not have 
iSAjfiej^ed him to be otherwise. But the case is clear from 
internal evidence. Milton, in his " Paradise Lost," in- 
tended nothing against the religious opinions of his time; 
Lord Byron did. The reader of the two poems feels 
certain of this; and he is right* It is true, the argumen- 
tative part of the theology of Milton was so bad, that a 
suspicion has crossed thfe minds of some in these latter 
times, whether he was not purposely arguing against him- 
self; but a moment's recollection of his genuine charac- 
ter and history does it away. Milton was as decidedly 
a Calvinist at the time he wrote " Paradise Lost," and 
subject to all the gloomy and degrading sophistries of 
his sect, as he certainly altered his opinions afterwards, 
and subsided in a more Christian Christianity. Lord 
Byron, with a greater show of reason, and doubtless with 
a genuine wonder (for he reasoned very little on any 
thing,) asks ^* what the Methodists would say to Goetfie's 
* Faust?' His devil," says he, " not only talks very 
familiarly of heaven, but very familiarly in heaven. 
What would they think," he continues, "of the collo- 
quies of Mephistophiles and his pupil, or the more daring 
language of the prologue, which not one of us will ven- 
ture to translate? And yet this play is not only tolera- 

15 
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ted and admired, as every thine he wrote must be, hut 
acted in Germany. Are the Germans then a less moral 
people, than we are? I doubt if 

No: they are not: but they have got beyond us in these 
speculative matters; at least, as a nation. It is the case 
with other nations, to whom we set the example as in- 
dividuals. We have something of the practical indeci- 
sion of first-thinkers about us. We start a point of know-* 
ledge and reformation, and then, out of the very conscience 
that has forced us to do it, shrink back from pursuing it 
through its consequences. Lord Byron may well ques- 
tion those as to their right of tolerating Goetlie, who, 
without knowing him thoroughly, will put up with any 
thing he writes, because he is a foreigner, a great name, 
and a minister with orders at his button-hole. But 
Goethe did not write, as Lord Byron did, without know- 
ing his subject and himself, or without being prepared 
with a succedaneum for the opinions he was displacing, 
— one, too, that could reconcile those very opinions to 
the past condition of society, and even connect th^n and 
their very contradictions with the nobler views by which 
they are displaced. Lord Byron was a helper in a cause 
nobl^ than he was aware of, and he was not without the 
comforts of an instinct to that effect; but his unsubdued 
and uni*eflecting passions had not allowed him to be pro- 
perly conscious of it. By the same defect he subjected 
himself to questions which he could not answer; and be- 
cause he was not prepared with good arguments, resort- 
ed to bad and insincere ones, which deceived nobody. 

The world have been much puzzled by Lord Byron's 
declaring himself a Christian every now and then in 
some part of his writings or conversations, and giving 
them to understand in a hundred others that he was none. 
The truth is, he did not know what he was; and tliis is 
the. case with hundreds of the people who wonder at him. 
I have touched this matter before; but will add a word 
or two. He was a Christian by education: he was an 
infidel by reading. He was a Christian by habit; he 
Was no ClM*istian upon reflection. I use the word here 
in its ordinary acceptation, and not in its really Christian 
and philosophical sense, as a believer in the endeavour 
and the universality, which are the consummation of 
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Christianity. His fajth \yas certainly not swallowed up 
in charity; but his clfarity, after all, was too niuch for it. * 
In short, he was not a Christian, in the sense understood 
by that word; otherwise he would have had no doubts 
about the matter, nor (as I have before noticed) would 
he have spoken so irreverently upon matters in which no 
Christian of this sort indulges license of speech. Bigoted 
Christians of all sects take liberties enough, God knows. 
They are much profaner than any devout Deist ever 
thinks of be;ing; but still their profanities are not of a 
certain kind. They would not talk like Voltaire, or say 
with Lord Byron, that upon Mr. Wordsworth's showing, 
"Carnage must be Christ's sister.''* 

P. 336, vol. ii. ^^There is no man, nor well educated 
woman in Italy, that cannot quote all the finer passages v 
of the favourite author (Dante.") (A great mistake.) 
"The Guiccioli could repeat almost all the Divine Come- 
dy." — Three volumes of stern writing about Hell, Pur- 
gatory, and Paradise! Credat Medwin! I remember 
very well, that his Lordship's fair friend was quite horri- 
fied at the poem of Andrea di Basso, a writer of a Dan-^ 
tesque order of mind, quoted in the " Indicator." It wias 
addressed to the corpse of a proud beauty. Lord Byron 
showed it her to enj#y her impatience. She was quite? 
vexed and mortified, and wondered how I could translate 
so shocking an author, t 

♦ Mr. Wordsworth says in his « Tlianksgiving Ode for the Battle of 
Waterloo," that «« Carnage is God's daughter." * 

" But thy most dreaded instrument, 
In working out a pure intent 
Is man, arrayed for mutual slaughter ; 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter." 

Mow poor and wilful, how presumptuous, and at the same time mis- 
giving, — how full of a pretended right to say the holdeU and mast 
shocking things unexplained, in the very vindication of meekness and 
htimihty, and to let us think what we please of it, because he »has 
might and orthodoxy on his side, — ^isthis suHen ebullition, this thump 
of a doubtful fist on a pulpit-cushion, compared with the kindly and 
noble exposition which Goethe would have given us of the possible 
necessity of past warfare, in one of his transcendant allegories ! The 
more I know of Goethe, and think of the Lake poets, the more I see 
how much they have owed to him, and how ill they have under- 
stood it. 

t As Andrea de Basso is not easily to be met with, Uie reader is 
presented with a specimen of what frightened the lady : 
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Vol. ii. p. 355. "Byron's vanity, or to give it a 

•> milder and perhaps more appropriate term, his love of 

fame, was excessive; but it was erroneous, as well as un- 

^ « Klsprga dalla tomba avara e lorda 

La putrida tua salma, o donna cruda» 

Or che di spirto nuda 

£ cieca e muta e sorda 

Ai vermi dai pastura ; 

E da la prima altura 

Da fiera morte scossa 

Fai tuo letto una fossa. 

Notte, continua notte, 

Ti divora ed inghiotte ; 

E la puzza ti smembra 
^ . Le si pastose membra, 

£ ti stai fitta, iitta per dispetto, 
"^ Come animal immondo al laccio stretto. 

« Vedrai ae ognum di te mettr^ paura, 

£ f uggira come garzon la sera 

Da 1' ombra lunga e nera 

Che striscia per le mw^ ; 

Vedrai se a la tua vose 

Cedran le alme pietose ; ' 

Vedrai se al tuo invitare 

Alcun vorr^ cascare ; 

Vedrai se seguiranti 

Le turbe de gli aroanti, 
, £ se il di porterai 

Per dove passerai, * 

O pur se si^argerai tenebre e lezzo, 

^'al che a ti stessa verrai in disprezzp.' 
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Bise from the loathsome and devouring tomb. 
Give up thy body, woman without heart, 
Now that its worldly part 
Is over; and deaf, blind, and dumb. 
Thou servest worms for food. 
And from thine altitude 

Fierce death has shaken thee down, and thou dost fit 
Thy bed within a pit. 
Night, endless night hath got thee. 
To clutch and to englut thee; 
And rottenness confounds 
Thy limbs and their sleek rounds. 
And thou art stuck there, stuck there in despite. 
Lake a foul animal in a trap at night. 

Come in the public path and see how all 
Shall fly thee, as a child goes shrieking back 
From something long and black. 
That mocks along the wall. 
See if the kind will stay 
Tb hear what thou would'st iay ; 
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generous, to attribute to him so inordinate a thirst for it, 
as to wish to monopolise it all to himself. It has been 
stated that he was exorbitantly desirous of being the sole * 
object of interest, whether in the circle in which he was 
living, or in the wider sphere of the world; he could bear . 
no rival; he could not tolerate the person who attracted 
attention from himself; he instantly became animated 
with a bitter interest, and ha,ted, for thie time, every 
greater or more celebrated man than himself. He carried <^ 
his jealousy up even to Buonaparte; and it was the secret ' 
ot his contempt of Wellington. It was dangerous for his 
friends to rise in the world; if they valued not his friend- 
ship more than their own fame, he hated them. All this ' 
is a gross misrepresentation," 

There is a great deal of truth in it. 

^^ Eager as was his appetite for fame, the conscious- 
ness of his own excellence set him above the meanness 
of envy or jealousy ; and he was ever ready to give every 
candidate M)r popularity his due share of merit." 

A mistake, as I have shown before. It is the same 
w:ith his jealousy. But the above passages have suggested 
a farther remark or two. I believe he would not have • 
been so jealous, had he not taken it for a strength, instead 
of a weakness, to give way to every thing in the extreme. 
He might have allowed it to be a weakness in one sense; ^ 
but he thought these kind of excesses indicative of great- . 
ness; and out of the concession, the vindication, or what- 
ever else it might be according to circumstances, he ex- 
tracted, above all, food for his love of astonishing. Sou- 
they hit him rightly there. He did not care what he did ' 
to astonish the world, but then he was shocked if the 
world did not think the best of it. He thought they # 
would, because he did it; and was much mortified to/* 
discover, that every body, whose good word he thought** 

See if thine arms can win 

One soul to think of sin ; 

See if the tribe of wooers . * 

Will now become pursuers ; 

And if where they make way. 

Thou *lt cany, now, the day ; 

Or whether thou wilt spread not such foul night. 

That thou thyself shaD feel the shudder and tlie frigW." 
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worth having, was not of that opinion. He then, in his 
spleen, was for thinking himself unjustly diminished in 
reputation; and so he went on, between excessive confi- 
dence and resenting doubt, playing the spoiled child of 
fame, and alternatdy lording it over the public, or sulk- 
ing in a corner. I have no doubt he was jealous at times 
of every body who interested the world; but as he thought 
nobody really greater than hk&telf, he became reconciled 
^ the next minute, and could like the favourites of the 
public, and relish their works as much as any body, 
partly because their acceptance of the world reminded 
him of his own greater acceptance. For this reason, he 
was not so jealous of writers whom he thought popular, 
as of some, Mr. Wordsworth for instance, whose claims 
he could not so well define, and who, he suspected, mieht 
turn out some day or other to be the greater men. In his 
anxiety, also to identify his admirers with those who 
conferred existing reputation,, he was as anxious to ac- 
knowledge the merits of all the writers in fashion, as he 
was careful of not committing himself with the rest • All 
his public praises, it is to be observed, were bestowed 
. upon Scott, Mbore, Campbell, and others, not excepting 
Rogers; in shorty every body who pleased " the town.^' 
In his eulogies of these, he was warm. Shelley he did 
not dare to acknowledge, even as a visiter. Keats he 
would never have said a word of, had he not discovered, 
that the author of ^^ Hyperion,^' besides being dead, was 
an admirer of ^Don Juan;'' and then he was afraid of 
committing himself too much. He must couple his good 
word with a sarcasm. His latter connexion with myself 
arose out of circumstances; out of the secret influence 
. that Shelley had over him, his immediate quarrel with 
'* his publishers and advisers, and his hope of getting mo- 
««n^y, and striking a new blow that should astonish both 
* friends and enemies. But this I have explained before. 
Connected with me or not, he would never have said a 
word to my advantage unless we had carried all before 
us, and the coteries ^emselves had been conquered. He 
was so cautious of turning the public attention upon any« 
body whom he considered as not in fashion, and at the 
same time so jealous of being thought indebted to any 
such person for a hiijt, that he was disconcerted at the 
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mention I made, in " The Liberal/' of the Specimen of 
an intended National Poem, since called, The Monks 
and the Giants , the precursor of ^^Beppo*' and " Don 
Juan.'' In Tain had ^< Don Juan" avoided the mistake 
which hindered the Specimen from succeeding: in vain 
it was, in every sense of the word, a greater work: and 
in vain, great as it was, were the readers of Italian aware, 
that twenty poems existed in that language, which hin- 
dered it from being an original in point of style. He 
did not like that any thing should be mentioned, which 
deprived him of a particle of fame, well or ill grounded. • - 
A reference to the Specimen did not please him: I doubt 
whether he wad not sorry that a specimen of Ricciar- 
detto was given at the same time; and (with the excep- -f, 

tion of Coleridge, who had visited and complimented him, i 

and whom he thought too unpopular to be made other- 
wise) the only instance in which I ever knew him to 
volunteer the mention of an author, not in repute, or to 
recommend it to another, was a request he inade me to 
speak well, im the same occasion, of Lord Glenbervie's - 
transli^tion of the First Canto of that Poem!-— an honour 
to " The Liberal," to the " National Poem," and to my- 
self, which I was obliged to decline. Lord Glenbervie,. 
who, I believe, was a very godd old gentleman, had done 
two good things in the eyes of hi* reeommender; he had 
quoted a couplet of "Don Juan," and written a harmless 
version. — Such were the little things, which Lord Byron, 
in his false estimate iA human nature; thought^t great 
to do. 

At p. 20, vol. iii. is a pleasant letter from an Ameri- 
can,-»-one of the best that has been written s^bout Lord 
Byron, and describing him in one of his pleasantest mo; 
ments. I have explained why he was partial to the Ame- 
ricans, and felt at his ease in their company. 

"I intend to visit America as soon as' I caii ar- 

^ range my afifairs in Italy. Your morals are much purer 
than those of England ("there, says the American, / 
laughed; J those of the higher classes of England are 
become very corrupt f /smothered my laugh. J' Do you 
think, if I were to live in America they would ever make 
me a Judge of the'Ten Pound Court?" 

Upon this passage our compiler says, " Whetlier or 
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«p ' not Brother Jonathan intended to quiz^ Lord Byron, it 
seems pretty evident that his Lordship was quizzing Bro- 
ther Jonathan. His expressing a doubt whether the Ame- 
jr ricans would make him a Judge of the Ten Pound Court, 

r conveyed his Lordship's opinion, that literary merit met 

• with but very poor encouragement in the United States; 
t and when he talked of their morals being much purer 

than those of England, Brother Jonathan laughed, and 
well he might; for, take the United States, from north- 
* ,* ward to southward (we speak of the coast, not of the in- 

' ' land parts, there is not more licentiousness to be found 

, ' in any part of England, not excepting those sinks of 

^ rice, the sea-port towns of Plymouth, Portsmouth, or 

^1. the Wapping district of London. A residence of some 

., * , years, in all those eastern parts of the United States, 
authorizes us to speak pretty decidedly on that point. " 
^^Now Brother Jonathan" did not laugh because the 
^ Americans were more or less moral than the English, 
but because Lord Byron talked ^bout morals at all. He 
thought it was tike a bon-vivant shaking his head at the 
* gourmands. His Lordship, however, affected nothing on 

that point He might have appeared to over-do the gravity 
of his ethics, and to intend something mock-heroical; 
but he was as little in the habit of defending his own mo- 
ralsy as he did those of high life in general. He philo- 
sophized very ill upon both. On the latter he was ac- 
customed to express himself very broadly. I have heard 
' him sa^ many times, that for all their farce-making^ the 
morals of the English aristocracy were not a whit better 
than those of France or any other nation. At the same 
time it must be recollected, that he had not been in the 
habit of associating with the staider part of it. Never- 
theless, I believe it will not be denied by any body ac- 
quainted with the world, that the upper classes are still 
less restrained in their conduct on certain points, than 
their countrymen suppose them to be. The truth is, 
that leisure, luxury, and the cultivation of the graces, ' 
naturally tend to a relaxation of the received notions of 
morality; and hypocrisy being more immediately con- 
venient than plaki-dealing, and therefore in the long run 
pronounced necessary (which is an opinion prevalent in 
more,classes than one,) it is not considered how far the 
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notions themselves mieht be improved and rendered 
harmless (as in the case^ for instance, of a greater facility of 
divorce,) but education teaching one thing and custom 
another, the conscience and the heart become injured; and 
intrigue in high life has ultimately the same ill effect in 
producing false ^d melancholy impressions of human 
nature, as tricks of trade do among the middle classes. 
" But how is the world to be altered?'^ cry both classes— 
*^ It is the same as it has ever been, and as it ever will be."*' 
Is it so? Thatj I suspect, is more than you or I can tell. 
Oh profound, ancient, sure and unalterable world, that 
have a history at least four thousand years old, (a mighty 
sum in eternity!) and are all as naked as savages, and have 
not altered a jot of your customs since polygamy was ia 
fashion, and children were offered to Molnchl — It is as 
idle to talk of the unalterableness of any thing human, as 
it is of the necessity of falsehood. What have become of 
our own previous customs, — hundreds of them? Of the 
conjugal strictness of the Italians? Of the rack and the 
inquisition? Of Popery in England, king-worship in 
France, and hopelessness in South America? There is 
a sect among us (the Moravians,) whose tradesmen will 
not tell a lie upon any consideration, even about a stock- ^gL 
ing or a Dutch doll. These people do not ^et a jot the mk 
less, money than other tradesmen. It is possible, though ^ 
not very likely, considering the rarity of the thing, 
that they may be slower .in getting it; but they are sure, 
for so is the purchaser; and they do not spoil, by the way, 
the -enjoyments they look to, because they retain that 
lively sense of their own worth, which continues them 
in a good opinion of others and of existence. 

But I digress.-— ^* Lord Byron,'' says the author of 
the " Thousand and One Byronian bites," vol. iii. p. 3^, 
'^ was wandering, during the autumn of the year 1822, 
on the eastern shores of Italy, without any settled deter- 
mination where to take up his winter quarters, when 
chance brought him into the town of Vado, and the 
Blossom, British sloop-of-war, into the bay, where she . 
anchored. The captain landed, and as he entered the 
hotel, met with Lord Bjrron, and recognized him through 
the disguise of a mountain farmer, with a fowling-piece 
under his arm. They were old friends; and the meeting 
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on boUi sides wfts cordial and sincere. Captain Stewart 
spent several days on the mountains with his friend, who 
lodged at a farm-house, perfectly incog, and attended 
only by one Italian servant 

<^The Blossoni, it was intended, should remain for some 
months at Genoa to protect the British, maritime rights, 
and proceed to Smyrna in the Spring with a convoy. 
Lord Byron agreed to accompany and pass the winter 
in the same place in the society of his newly found friend; 
they arrived at Genoa without accident, and his Lord- 
^ip fixed himself in one wing of an ancient palace, situ- 
ated in that part of the city called the ^ Mount of Alba- 
ro/ distant from die noise of the port and disagreeable 
effluvia of the markets.'' 

Not a- vmrd of truth in this* He was living quietly 
at Albaro, as little wandering, or able to wander, as need 
be; but studying, it is true, how he might contrive to 
wander. Our compiler is in one of his highest states of 
die believing, m this part of his work. He proceeds to 
eattraicl from a magazine t)ne of the few letters about 
Lord Byron that are worth any thine; and then tinder- 
takes to convict it of a series of mistakes, by a series of 
. the most extraordinary mistakes of his own. The letter 
(to complete the curiosity <^ it) appeared in '^Black wood's 
Magazine," — a strange place in which to recognize my 
oU sehoolfeliow who wrote it — ^but he is a good fellow, 
and has a right to his universalities. What is more curi- 
ous, and shows the afbsorbing effisct whidh Lord Byron^^i 
position in sociefty had upon all classes, is, that one of die 
few remarks which his visiter has recorded, and which 
he looks upon as an evidence of his Lordship^s aristo- 
cracy, was Blade by myself. It is the one upon Cobbett 

•*< From die cause of the Spaniards,'^ says the writer 
(whom by the way I had introduced to Lord B.) "the 
conversation directed itself to the cause of the Greeks, 
and ^e i^te paper of the Holy Alliance upon this sub- 
ject a3so was brought upon the carpet. Cobbett's name 
was introduced, and the aristocratic poet's observation 
Wfifs too striMng to be forgotten. *. I should not like to 
see Cobbett presiding at a revolutionary green-table, and 
.to %e examined by him; for, if he were to put ten ques- 
tkmslK} me, and I should answer nine questions satis- 
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factorily, but were to fail in the tenth — ^for that he would 
send me to the lantern.^* 

The following passage is added here^ both because it 
touches upon a point which has excited attention^ and 
because it refers to a body of men who have given rise 
to less of the odium theologicum than any other priest- 
hood on record. 

*^ Lord Byron then turned to me, and asked, ^are you 
not afraid of calling upon such an excommunicative he*- 
retic as myself? If you are an ambitious man, you will 
never get on in the Church after this.' I replied that he 
was totally mistaken, if he fancied there was any such 
jealous or illiberal spirit at home; and he instantly inter:^ 
rupted me, by saying, ^ Yes, yes, you are right— there 
is a great deal of liberal sentiment among Churchmen in 
England, and that is why I prefer the Established Church 
of England to my other in the world. I have been in- 
timate, in my time, with several dergymen, and never 
considered our difference of opinion was any bar to our 
intiinacy. They say I am no Christian, but I am a 
Christian.' I afterwards asked Mr. what his Lord- 
ship meant by an assertion so much in contradiction 
with hiis writings, and I was told that he often threw out 
random declarations of this kind, without any mean- 
ing." • 

The Mr. here omitted in the nxagazine, is my- 
self. How much ought I not to have been elevated and 
surprised, when I found, by the pages o{ my friend of 
the ^^ l4£» and Times," that besides being myself, I was 
also << Colonel Buir^ formerly Vice-President of the 
United States,'' aad that I had ^' unfortunately killed 
General Hamilton in a duel, many years ago!" What 
aft elegant load on my conscience is here! My friend 
^also, who was with me, besides being the Rev. Mr. 
G ' ■ . . , as legitimate a son in ev^y sense of the word 
as i^TK be found, was^ it seems,, the Reverend Mr* J., or 
" Johnson; a natural son of Lord Hampden !" There is 
no knowing how many people one is to be, before one 
dies. I have been, in my time, almost all the Hunts that 
have been talked of; besides bidng, at the mme instant, 
a tall man and a short, a man with black hair and a man 
with white, a fop and sl sloven, a gientleman and no gen** 
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tleman^ a sayer of things I never said, and a doer of deeds 
never done; and now, in 1822, it appears I was a civil 
person and a colonel, and that I went to see Lord Byron 
with a legitimate natural son of the Rev. Mr. G. and my 
Lord Hampden! 

The letter written by this twofold clergyman (who 
should have taken the opportunity oi enriching our lan- 
guage with the dual number) is, our compiler informs 
us, " in many points very correct," but " requires ex- 
planation where he alludes to subjects of which he is ig- 
norant only from hearsay.'^ Accordingly, he tells us, 
that the palace in which Lord B}rron liv<ed on the hill of 
Albaro, was once the abode of the x^elebrated Andrew 
Doria, Doge of Genoa; Lord Byron^ as he observes, a 
few pages farther, having a ^^ strong partiality for fixing 
his abode in ancient chateaus of romantic celebrity." 

That is to say, Doria's residence in the palace is made 
for the occasion. If Lord Byron lived in a palace at Ge- 
noa, it must, or ought, or he wished it to have been, Do- 
ria's: therefore it toas Doria's; which it unfortunately 
was not It was the Saluzzi palace, as I have mentioned 
before; and was celebrated for nothing but for his Lord- 
ship's living in it. 

At p. 51 of the same volume, is a romantic aeeount of 
a little groom and his Lordship, riding about Genoa in 
fantastic dresses. It is worth quoting, inasmuch as it 
shows the vulgar melodramatic idea entertained of Lord 
Byron. " This youth," we are told, waft dressed in a 
livery, not unlike the Robin Hood archers: a green coat, 
and hat flopped down on the right Moulder, the rim' on 
. the left being fastened up to the crown by a buckle aad 
black feather. When they rode out into the country, 
he had a pouch and powder-horn by his side, and a car- 
bine slung at his back. His lordship wore his usual tnt- * 
veiling dress, which we have had occasion before to no- 
tice, of brown waistcoat and^trowsers, with large silver 
buttons, buff coloured boots, white hat, morocco belt and 
daggers, and a loose flowing green robe, studded by a 
small silver star in front. The pair were unique at Ge- 
noa, and created some surprise, which made Lord Byron, 
when he sallied forth, proceed at full gallop through the 
city; and to avoid, on the high-road, a religious caval- 
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cade, of which there were many every day, he would clap 
spifrs to his horse, and leaping the first fence near, ride 
over the fields and through the vineyards, till he had cut 
them, and then he returned to the high-road again. He 
had several times to pay for these trespasses, and always 
submitted to it with good-humour." • 

Brown and silver, buflT-coloured boots, a green cloak, 
fiind a star! And this was his ." usual travelling dress;" 
and then, in order to avoid being stared at, which could 
have been his only object in wearing it, he would leap 
his horse over the fences, and ride over the fields and" 
vineyards! If he had, he would have got knocked over 
the head. It is unnecessary to tell any body, except Mr. 
Southey and the little boys who go to the Circus, that 
Lord Byron performed no such feats, and wore no such 
dress. Furthermore, he had no servants at Genoa, but 
his old ones, and there are no fences there — there are 
only walls. 

The falsehoods now thicken so, that to contradict them 
would be to contradict almost every page in the book. 
•This is the case, at least, to my knowledge, in every 
thing in which Italy is concerned; and the conclusion, 
respecting what is said of Greece, is a natural consequence. 
The f<6tes at Genoa, the walking arm-in-arm with mys- 
terious old gentlemen, the wallung at all, the charities 
to public hospitals, the frequentations of ships of war, 
with a thousands etceteras, all are false. To refute them, 
for refutation sake, would be a ludicrous waste of time. 
My object is to take notice of such passages only, as 
suggest something either of contradiction or recollection, 
capable of adding to Lord Byron's real history: I shall, 
therefore, take leave of the Tempera and Mores of our * 
friend of the " Life and Times," by extracting, first, a 
summary of the noble Bard's character in his highest, 
most satisfied,; and most convincing style; and secondly, 
a character of the biography itself, worthy of all the re#, 
and self-evident to a degree of the dazzling. It is only 
a pity, that in addition to the list of Lord Byron's accom- 
plishments, he did not mention, that besides being ** a 
scholar," and " a rock," and " a reed shaken by the 
wind," he was a ratcatcher and the Pope's grandson; and 
that in recording the truth of his biography, he did not 
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subjoin the certificate from the Lord Mayor usual on such 
occasions. 

<< The life of a scholar/' says our author^ quoting Dn 
Johnson, '^ abounds not with adventure;'^ in this he spoke 
from his own experience, and, during bis day, men of 
learning were not to be found: or, indeed, looked for^ 
amongst the great and titled. The life of Lord Byron 
comprises a little of every thing; he was at once a noble- 
man^ (a sufficient passport to fame, without even ability 
or genius to recommend any one to notice) — lie was an 
accomplished gentleman^ quite enough to make all he 
said acceptable in genteel society— •he was an admirer of 
the fair sex, a virtue (I must call it so) that, at all events, 
ensured him the smiles of those for whom poets, painters, 
and heroes^ live, labour, and die;-^he was d^ profound 
scholar; that ensured him the estimation of all men of 
genius, — ^he was a man of drctmatic ability; this ensured 
, him celebrity amongst buskined enthusiasts — ^he was a 
moral man; that ought to have commanded the praise 
of religious minds— he was a bard, unequalled since tlM 
days of Shakspeare, and this made every British heart- 
pulse throb with pride at his name^-he was a lover of 
constitutional liberty; as such he was reverenced by 
men of liberal principles — ^he was a traveller j a wanderer, 
an exile, a man of blighted hopes, and blasted fortunes; 
at times, a reed shana by the wind, or a rock of ada^ 
mant, according as noble pride or tender padsion moved 
him — ^his variety of character, the rapid successions of 
lights and shades that obscured and illumined all his ac- 
tions, fixed tlie attention of mankind; and whilst the 
blaze of his genius seemed to raise him in our estim^L-* 
tion to Heaven, his errors reduced him to a level with 
earthly beings; and we feel a consolatory exultation in 
thinking that he was one of us, though so prfe-eminent in 
talents, that we may say, 

* He was a man, take him for all in all« 
We ne'er shall look upon his like a^n.' 

"These observations are here introduced, merely be- 
cause they occur at the moment, from a contemplation of 
particular ckcumstances in which Lord Byron was en- 
l^ged. As an excuse for want of connexion in events, 
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we have two precedents, one legal and strong, the other 
light and amusing, yis. Montesquieu and Boawell: the 
forn»er made his Spirit of the Laws agreeable, from be- 
ing pursued in no settled form; and BoswelPs Life of 
John&m is admired, because it is ' a thing of shreds and 
patches,' where something must suit every one's taste; 
but in point of Caet, Byron's life was 

• Ever charming, ever new: 
When will the landscape tire the view!* 

And be it remembered by the reader, that tiie biographer 
has nought in view but phin truth." 

In reading such things as these, and thinking that they 
sell, one almost ceases to look upon the pathetic epithet 
bestowed on the public in the Rejected Addresses, as a 
ioudh of hiunour. The existing British community, 
afSber.all, are i«ally afid truly a ** pensive public," mi^^ 
tily given to a maudlin credulity and the most villanous 
compoundii. See how melancholy it walks out on Sun- 
days]! What a adiemn roar there is in its laughter in the 
theaita:^, — grai^e and unsocial all the rest of the time, and 
letting the woonen stand! See with what avidity it en- 
tertaios a prisse*£ght, a mad bull, or a scandalous maga- 
zine, which it speets to despise all the while! Any 
tibiiDg to give it a Jtensation, and make it think well of it^ 
fielf, and of humoursome people like it, at the expense of 
itsnei^ibours. Aristophanes would have made fine work 
of it, had it been as good-humoured as the Athenian pub- 
lic; but your gens tristes are apt to be. savage* Every 
cdiher public, Athenian or French, is to be laughed at 
but themselves. Bring home the joke against the Eng*- 
lish to their own doors, high or low; and instead of 
laughing, they send for the constable or the Attorney- 
General. These matters, however, are mending; and if 
Mr. Canning's politics can be kept up, the popular blood 
has a chance of being sweetened. John Bull, to say the 
truth, has not been a very pleasant fellow, ever since he 
wets John Bull, and took to being a bad, bolt-headed sort* 
of Dutchman, which was about the time the name was 
first given him. It is high time that he should knowlhe 
better sort of persons of all countries for what they are, 
Dutch, French, or Italian; and be as lively and liberal, 
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as he tended to be of old, and as he has quite enough 
knowledge to make him. Mr. Southey, in a fit of un^ 
grateful spleen, (for John has listened to his epics,^ de- 
graded him from his title of Bull, into one which he 
would have accused me of indecency for mentioning; 
though of the two I surely have the greater right, and 
that which is indecent in the cold and gross Laureat, 
would be another thing out of my West Indian mouth. 
But our friend, the public, if he knew his own powers, 
and would do himself justice, deserves neither the one 
title nor the other. The more he listens to such washy 
antiques as Mr. Southey, the more they will cheat him 
one minute, and insult him the next. They want him 
to know as little, to say as little, and to share as little, as 
possible: they, in the mean while, reading him to sleep, 
picking his pockets, and laughing at his person. On the 
contrary, let him learn all he can, compare all the notes, 
and ask all the questions possible, taking nothing for 
granted, and he will ultimately enjoy all he ought, which 
is more than the heroes of Mr. Southey's Book of the 
Church desire him to do, (though they have been all 
mightily bent on it themselves,) and a good deal more. 
Lord Byron has been too much admired by the public, 
because he was sulky and wilful, and reflected in his 
person their own love of dictation and excitement They 
owe his memory a greater regard, and would do it much 
greater honour, if they admired him for telling them 
they were not so perfect a nation as they supposed them- 
selves, and that they might take as well asgive lessons of 
humanity, by a candid comparison of notes with civili* 
' zation at large. 
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[After what I hare related of the intercourse between 
Lord By)Pon and myself, it will not be supposed that 
'' these letters are published with any other view than that 
• of the entertainment to be derived from the correspond- ~ 
eAce of a man of wit and celebrity. Had I wished to 
flatter my variity, or make a case out for myself in any 
way, I inight have published them long ago. I confess 
I am not unwilling to let some readers^ee how ill-found- 
ed were certain conjectures of theirs at that time. In 
other respects," I fear, the letters are not calculated to do * 
me good; for they exhibit his Lordship in a pleasanter 
light than truth has obliged me to paint him, and I may 
seem to be ungrateful for many kmd expressions. Let 
the result be what it ought to be, whether for me or 
against I have other letters in my possession, written 
while Lord Byron was in Italy, and varying in degrees ^ 
of cordiality, according to the mood he happened to be " 
in. They are for the most part on matters of dispute be- 
tween us; and are all written in an uneasy, factitious spi- 
rit, as different from the straight-forward and sincere- 
looking style of the present, as his aspect in old times 
varied with his later one.] 

17 
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LETTER r. 

' • .. 4, Bennet-Stfeet, Dec. 2d, 1813. * 

Mir DSAR SIR|. 

"F^w thinfgs ceuld1)e more welcome than your note; 
and en Saturday naoming t wiH mvail mys^tf-^f your per- 
mission to thank you for it* in person. My time ha^.not 
been passed, since we met, either profitably or s^eeably. 
A very short period after my last visi4 an inoident oc- 
curred^ with whi^, I fear, yjou are not unacqu&faited, as 
report In many mouths aikt-ftnote than dne paper w§s busy 
with the topic* That naturatty ^rf^ aie much Uneitsi- 
ness. Th^, I nearly incurred It lawsQit on the saU af 
an estate; but that is now arr&ged: next-^but why should 
I gd on with a series of selfish and silly details? I mere* 
ly wish to assure you that It was not the frivolous forget- 
fulness of a mind occupied by what is called pleasure 
(not in the true s^se of iJ^iourus) that kept flip atway; 
but a perception of my tken unfitness to share the socie- 
ty of diose whom I value smd Wish not to didplease. I 
hate being larmoyant^ and making a serious face among; 
{hose who are cheerful. 

It is my wish that our acquaintance, or^ if you please 
to accept it, frienclship, may be permanent I have been 
lucky enough to presert^e some friends from a very txAy 
period, and I hope, as I do not (att least now) select tliem 
. lightly, I shall not lose tiiem capriciously. I have a tho- 
rough esteem for that ind^ndence of spirit which you 
have maintained with sterling taleni;, aYid at the expense 
of some sufibring. iTou have n0t> I trust, abandoned the 
poem you were composing when Moore and I partook of 
your hospitality in j^ summer? I hope a time wiU come 
f when he ^nd t may be able to r^ay you in kind for the 
. /a?^cir;-*fol' the rhyme, at least in quantity^ you are in 
arrear to both. 

Believe me very truly 

and affectionately yours, 

BrRON. 
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LETTER 11. 

Dec. 3% laiS. 
J^T DEAR SIR, ' 

I nm ifHleed " in yojyr debt^'-f^apdj what is still worse, 
Am ol^igc^ tp follow *?^ij{/ exjunple, {he h»s just ap- 
ppiz^ ^t^ Qred^tc^a tkftt they mqi^t wait tiU y^ me^ti^g,) 
a.Bcl f ntie^t your ifidulgepQe Ibr, \ hope, ^ vt^y s^prt 
time, . T^e U^rost relation jand almost y*' qxAy mend I 
posws? has he^n la j[^oa4i^ for ^ week, and leaves it tp- 
piPlfo# wi& me for ker own residence,— I return im- 
n^is^^ly; bi4 we m^et ^ seldom, and 9^t so minuted 
wnei^ we meet at aUii thgsit I give yp all eng»g^nents till 
nWi with<lf|it ^eluctqjn^ On v^y return, I mu^t see you 
to <?onpQle myse)f fer'my p^t diSiq|]ipointmentf . I should 
ftel highly honoured in Mr* B— • — 's permission to make 
hia aeqn^^tanpe, and there you are in my debt — lor it 
is a promise pf last sunpier which I still b(^e tp s^ per- 
formed* Yesterday r had a letter from Moore: — you 
have probfb}y heard frpm }iim lately; but if not, you 
lyill be ijdad to learn thai bp i^ tbp 9m^ in b^art, b^ad, 
W4hejai. 
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LETTER III. 

Feb. 9, 1814. 
M7 BEAR SIR, 

I have been snow-bpund and th§LW-$wamped (twp cpm 
pound epithets for you) in the " valley of the shadow 
pf Newstead Abbey for nearly a month, and have npt 
been four hours i^eturned to London^ Nearly the first 
use I make of my benumbed fingeni, is to thank you for 
your very handsome note in the volume you have just put 
forth; only, I trust, to be followed by others pn subjects 
more worthy your notice than the works of contempora- 
ries. Of myself, you speak only tpo highly-^— and you 
must think me strangely spoiled, or perversely peevish. 
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* even to suspect that any remarks of your^ in the spirit 
of candid criticism could possibly prove unpalatable. 
Had they been harsh, instead of bdng- written as they 
are in the indelible ink of good, sense and friendly ad- 
miration — ^had they been tbe harshept — as I knew and 
know that you are above any personal bias^ at least 
against your fellow bards— Relieve me, they would not 
hav6 caused a word of remonstrance, nor a moment of 
rankling on my part. Your p(fem* I T^tfrfet -long* ago 
in the "Reflectov* and it is not much to say it is the 
best " sessiop?^ we have— ^and with a mbre diflSculfrsi^*- 
ject — ^for we are neither so ^ood nor so bad (taking the 
best and worst) as the wits of the oMen time. 

I'o your smaller pieces,. I have not yet had tinlt to dd 
justice by perusal — ^and I have a (quantity 'Of tmanswcar- 
ed, and, I hope, unanswerabie letters to wadt^thar6ugh 
before I sleep; but to-morrow will see me through your 
volume. I am glad to see you have tracked Gray among 
the Italians. You will periiap^ find a friend or two of 
yours there also, though not to the same extent; but 
I have always thought the Italian^ the doly poetical mo- 
dems:— our Milton and Spenser, and Shakspeare, (the 
last, thtDugh translations of their tales) are very Tuscan, 
and surely it is far superior to the French school. You 
are hardly fair enough to Rogers — why ^' tta?^\ You 
might surely have given him supper — if only a* sand- 
wich. Murray has, I hope, sent you my last bantUng, 
'*The Corsair." I have been regaled at every inn on 
the road by lampoons and other merry conceits on myself 
in the ministerial gazettes, occasioned by the republica- 
tion of two stanzas inserted in 1812, in Perry's paper. J 
The hysterics of the Morning Post are quite interesting; 
and I hear (but have not seen) of something terrific in 
a last week's Courier — all which I take with " the calm 
indifference" of Sir Fretful Plagiary. The Morning 
Post has one copy of devices upon my deformity, which 
certainly will admit of no ^' historic doubts," ' like 
** Dickon my master's" — another upon my Atheism, 
which is not quite so clear*— and another, very down- 

• " The Feast of the Poets." f ^^^ ^^' 

^ Morning Chronicle. 
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ridiily, says I am the. devil, fboitetfix they might have 
aoaed,) and a rebel and what not: — posaibly my accu- 
ser of diabolism maqr be Rosa Matilda; said if so^ it 
would not be difficult to convince her I am a mere man. 
I shall break in upon'you in a day or two — distance has 
hitherto detained me; and I h#pe to find you well and 
myself welcome. 

Ever your obliged and sincere^ 
' * Btron. 

P.Sk Since this letter was written^ I have been at your 
teai^ which haif much good humour in every sense of the 
wordl Tour notes arft of avei'y high order indeed^ par- 
ticularly on Wordsworth. 



LETTER IV. 

October 15th, 1814. 
MT BEAR HTTNty % 

I send you some game, of which I beg your accept-* 
ance. I specify the quantity as a security against the 
porter; a hare, a pheasant, and two brace of paitridges^ 
which, I hope, are fresh. My stay in town has not been 
!o|i^ and I am in all the agonies of quitting it iEigain next 
week on business, preparatory to '^ a change of condi- 
tion," as it is called by the talkers on such matters. I 
am about to be married; and am, of course, in all the mi- 
.sery of a man in pursuit of happiness. My intended is 
two hundred miles off; and the efforts I am making with 
lawyers, &c. &c. to join my future connexions, are, for 
a personage of -my single and inveterate habits,— ^o say 
nothing of indolence, — quite prodigious! I sincerely 
hope you are better than your paper intimated lately; and 
that your approaching freedom will find ypu in full 
health to enjoy it. 

Yours, ever, 

Byron. 
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LETTER V, 

1% I^(cadUl3r Temtei^ liajh— June Ut, 1815. 
MY DXAB WQ^Tf 

I am as glad to hear from a9 1 shs^U bo to see you. We 
came to town, what is ealled late in the season $ ai^d since 
that time, the death of Lady Byyon^s uncle )(&» the firtt 
place,) and her own de^lic^ite i)tate of ho^lthx h»vp pre- 

' YQoted either of us from ^iiig out xpucbi however, ^jlo 
is now better, and m a (i^ way of going ereditably 
through the whole process of be^noing a fiimiljr*' 

I have the alternate vrpska of a private box at Srury 
Lane Theatre; this is my week, and I send you an ad* 
mission to it for Kean's nights, Friday and Saturday Bext, 
in case you should like to SQS l^m quietly: — it is close la 
the stage — ^the entrance by the private box-door — and 
you can go without the bore of crowding, jostling, or 

^dressing. I also enclose you a paitol of recent letters 
from Paris; perhaps you may fii^d iom« extracts, that 
may am^use yourself or yomr readors. I have only to beg 
you will prevent your copyist, or printer, from mixing 
Mf any ojf the En^lUh names, or private matter coa* 
t^ned ther^in^ which might lead to a discovery of the 
writer; and as the Examiner is suf^ to travel back to Pa^ 
ris, might get him into a s<»^pe, to say nothing of bi9 

«correspondent at home. At any rat^, I hope and think 
the perussd. will amuse you. Whenever you come ^i^. 
way, I shall be happy to make yoa acquainted with 1^^ 
Byron, whom you will find any thing but a fine lady-*^ 
species of animal which you probably dp .not affect more 
than myself. Thanks mr y^Mask; — ^there is not only 
poetry and thought in the body, but much research and 
good old reading io your prefatory matter. I hppe you 
have not given up your narrative poem, of which I beard 
you speak as in progress* It rejoices me to hear of the 
well-doing and regeneration of the " Feast," setting aside 
my ownselfish reasons for wishing it success. I fear you 
stand almost single in your liking of "Lara;" it is natu- 
ral that / should, as being my last and most unpopular 
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effervescence:— passing by it3 other sins, it is too little 
narrative, and too metaph^Aioal to please the ^ater num- 
ber of readers. * I have^ howeter, much consolation in 
the exception with whidi you furnish hmd. Prom Moore 
I haye not heard very lately. I fear he is a little hu- 
morous, because I am a ha^ correspondent; but that 
shall be mended. • » 

Ever your obliged, 

<* ^ And very sincere firiend^ 

' * BITRON* 



^. B. S. <^P^iti€s!'' The barkiai^ of the war-dogs for 
a^ ^rrion has sickened me of them /or the present. 
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LBTTER VI. 

13, Tewace, Piccadilly, Oct. rth, 1815. 
-. MY DEAR HITKT., 

I had written a l«ng answer to your last, which I put 
into the fire, parQy, because it was a repetition of what 
I have already said-'--and next, because Iconsidered what 
my opinions are worfli, befbfe I made you pay double 
postage, as your proximity lajrs you within the jaws of 
the tremendous ** Twopenny^ ** and beyond the verge irf 
franking — the only parliamentary privilege (saving one 
ether) of much avail in these " costermonger days. 

Pray don't make me an exception to the " Long live 
Kiog Richard'^ of |rour bards in <^ the Feast" I do al- 
low him to be ^'prmoe of the bards of his time^^' upon 
&e Judgment of those who must judge more impartially 
than I probably do. I acknowled^ him as I acknow- 
ledge the Houses of Hanover and Bourbon-^-ttie — not 
the **dne-€yM monarch of the blind,*^ but the blind 
monareh of the oiie-eyed. I merefy take the liberty of 
a ireo subject to vituperate certain of his ^icts — ^and 
l!hat only in private. 

I shall be very glad to Bee you, or your remsfliiixng 
canto; if both together^ so mach the bettei-. 

I am ii^iemipted 
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LETTER VII. 

Oct 15tb, 1815. 
DEAR H0NT9 

I send you a thing whose greatest value is its present 
rarity;* the present. copy, contains some manuscript (K>r- 
rections previous to an Edition which was printed, but 
not published^ and, in short, all tiiatis in the suppressed 
Edition, the fifth, exo^t twenty lines in addition, for 
which there was not room in the copy before me. Itiere 
are in it'many opinions I have altered, and some whieh 
I retain; upon the whole, I wish that it had never been 
written; though my sending you this copy (the ooly one 
in my possession, unless one of Lady B's. be excepted) 
may seem at variance T^itfa this statement: — ^but my rea- 
son for this is very different: it is, however, the only 
gift I have made 01 the kind this Bfliany a dny.t 

• 

P. S. You probably know that it is not in print for 
sale, nor ever will be (if I can help it) again. 



LETTi» yilL 

Oct. 22, 1815. 
MY DEAR HUNT, 

. You have excelled yourself— tf not all your cotem- 
poraries, in the Canto^ whidi I .have just finished. I 
think it above the former books; but that is as it ahould 
be; it rises with the subject, the conception appears to 
me perfect, and the execution perhaps as neaiiy so a9 
verse will admit. There is more originality than I re- 
collect to have seen elsewhere within the same compass^ 
and frequent and great happiness of expression. In shorty 

• A copy of *« English Baids and Scotch Reviewers.*' 

f The absence of the signature to this letter, as to others, is otntig 

to my having given it away. Letters have been given away also, or 

I should have^ad more for the reader's amusement. 
4: One of the Cantos of the stoiy of « Bimini;" I believe, the third. 
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I must turn to the faults, or what apipear such to me : Ibese 
are not manjr, nor such ds may, not be easily altered, be- 
ing almost, all verbal; — and of the same kind as I pre- 
^ tended to pdint out in the fonner cantos, viz. occasional 

I quaintness and obscurity, and a kind of harsh and yet 

colloquial compo£inding of epithets, as if to avoid saying 
cofiiimon things in the eommon way; ^^ difficile est pro- 
prie communia dicere," seems at times to have met with 
in you a literal translator. . I have made a few, and but 
*M a few, pencil marks on the MS. which you can follow 

or no^ as you please. 
ThiB poem, as a whole, will give you a very high sta- "^ 
- '^ tionj.but where is the conclusion? Don't let it cool in 

^ the composition! You can always delay as long as you 
like revising, though I am not sure, in the very face of 
Horace that the '^nonum,'' &c. is attended with advan- 
tage, unless we read "months" for ** years.*' I am glad 
the book sent* reached you. 1 forgot to tell you the 
istory of its aiippression, which shan't be longer than I 
can make it. My motive for writing that poem was, I 
fear, not so fair as you are willing to believe it; I was an- 
gry, and deterniined to be witty, and, lighting in a crowd, 
dealt about my blows against all alike, without distinc- «• 
tion or discernment. When I came home from the East^ 
among other new acquaintances and fri^ds, politics and /^ 
the state of the Nottingham rioters, — (of which county I 
«r ^ am a landholder, and Lord Holland, Recorder of th& 
" town,) led me by the good offices of Mr. Rogers into the 
society of Lord Holland, who with Lady Holland was 
particularly kind to me: about March, 181)^, this intro- , 
duction took place, when I mad^ my first speech on tb^; 
•' Frame Bill, in the same debate in which Lord Hoi- • 
land spoke. Soon after this, I was correcting the fifths 
edition of "E, B." for the press, when Rogers rfepre* 
sented to me that he knew Lord and Lady Holland 
? would not be sorry if I suppressed any farther publica- 
. tion of that poem; and I immediately acquiesced, and 
'• with great pleasure, for I had attacked them upon a fan- 
cied and false provocajtion, with many others; and nei- 
ther was, nor am sorry, to have done what I could to sti- 
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fle that feroelons rhapsody. This was subsequent to my 
acquaintance with Lord Halhnd, and was. neither ex- 
pressed nor understood; as a condilion of that acquaint- 
ance* Rogers told me he thought I ought to suppress it; 
I thought so too^ and did it as far as 1 eo»Id, and that's 
all. I sent you my copy, because I c<»isid6r your hav- 
ing it much the same as having it mjrself. Lady Byron 
has one; I desire not to have «iy others and sent it only 
as a curiosity and a memento. 



LETTER IX. 

13, Terrace, Piccadilly, Sept.— Oct. ♦ SOUi, 1815. 
HV BEAH HUNT, 

Many thanks for your books, of which you already 
know my opinion. Their external splendour should not 
, disturb you as inappropriate — they have still more with- 
in than without. 

I take leave to differ from you on Wordsworth, as 
^freely as I once agreed with you; at that time I gave him 
t credit for a promise, which is unfulfilled. I still think 
* his capacity warrants all you say of it only — but thai his 
performances since ** Lyrical Ballads,'* are miserably 
inadequate to the ability which lurks within him: there 
is undoubtedly much natural talent spilt over ^^ The Ex-^ 
cursion;'' but it is rain upon rocks — where it stands 
and stagnates, or rain upon sands — where it falls without 
^fertilizing. Who can understand him? Let those who 
do, make him intelligible. Jacob Behmen, Swedenborg 
. and Joanna Southcote, are mere types of this arch-apostle 
of mystery and mysticism? but I have done— no I have 
not done, for I have too petty, and perhaps unworthy ob- 
jections in small matters to make to him, which, with his 
pretensions to accurate observation, and fury against 
Pope's false translation oif the ^< Moonlight scene in Ho- 
mer," I wonder he should have fallen into: — ^these be 
t1iey:-^He says of Greece in the body of his book — ^that 
it is a land of 

* Sic in MS. 
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« JHvertf fertile pkdn$, and toimdinff abores, 
Under a cope of varieg4ited sky.'' 



»> 



The rivers are dry half the year, the plains are barren, 
and the shores still and titleless as the Mediterranean 
can make them ; the sky is any thing but variegated, being * 
for months and months but *^ darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue.'' — ^The next is in his notes, where he talks of our 
*^Monum«nts crowded together in the busy, &c. of a large 
town," as compared .with the " stMl seclusion of a Turk- 
ish cemetery in some remote place." This is pure stuff: 
*for one monument in our church-yards there are ten in 
^ the Turkish, and so crowded, that you cannot walk be- 
• * tween them; they are always close to the walls of Ae 
* towns, that is, merely divided by a path or road; and as ' 
* to ** remote places," men never take the trouble, in a bar- 
barous countey, to carry their dead very far; they must ^ 
. ^ * have lived near to where they are buried. There "are no 
cemeteries in ^* remote places," except such as have the 
cypress and the tombstone still left, where the olive and 

the habitation of the living have perished These 

things I was struck with, as cmning peculiarly in my 
own way; and in both of these he is wrong; yet I shoidd 
have noticed neither, but for his attack on Pope for a like 
blunder, and a peevish affectation about him, of despis- 
ing a popularity which he will never obtain. I write 
' in great haste, and, I doubt, $iot much to the purpose; 
but you have it hot and hot, just as it comes, and so let 
k go. 

fiy the way, both he and you go too far against Pope's 
** So when the Maon," &c.; it is no. translation, I know; 
but it is not such falisie description as asserted. I have 
read it on the spot: there is a Burst, and a lightness, and 
a glow about the night in the Troad, which makes the 
** planets vivid," and the " pole glaring;" the moon is 
ij^ —at least the sky is clearness itself; and I know no 

more appropriate expression for the expansion of such a 

heaven — o'er the scene — the plain-rthe sea — the sky 

i — ^Ida — ^the Hellespont-vSimois — Scamander— and the 

i ' Isles, — ^than that of a " flood of gloiy." I am getting 

horribly lengthy, and must stop: to the whole of your 
^r I say <^ ditto to Mr. Burke," as the Bristol candi- 
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date cried by way of electioneering harangue* You 
need not speak of morbid feelings and vexalions to me; 
' I have plenty; for I must blame partly the times, and 
' chiefly myself: but let us forget them. / shall be very 
apt to do so when I see you next WiH you come to 
the Theatre and see our new management? You shall 
cut it up to your heart's content, root and branchy after- 
. wards, if you like; but come and see it! If not, I must 
come and see you. ^ 

Ever yours, 
Very truly and affectionately, 

Braoir. 

« 

• P, S. Not a word from Moore for these two months. 

. iPray let me have the rest of Rimini. You have two 
excellent points in that Poem— originality and Italian- 
ism. I will back you as a bard asainst half the fellows 
.qp whom you have thrown away much eood criticism 
and eulogy: but don't let your bookseller publish in 
quarto; it is the worst size possible for circulation. I 
say this on bibUopolical authority. 

Again, yours ever, B. 



LETTER X. 



January, 29th, 1816* 



DEAR HUNT, 

I return your extract with thanks for the perusal, and 
hope you are by this time on the verge of publication. 
My pencil-marks on the margin of your former MSS. 
I never thought worth the trouble of decyphering, but I 
had no such meaning as you imagine for their being 
withheld from Murray, from whom I differ entirely as 
to the terms of your agreement; nor do I think you ask- 
ed a piastre too much for the poem. However, I doubt 
not he will deal fairly by you on the whole: he is really 
a very good fellow, and his faults are merely the leaven 
of his " trade" — " the trgide!" the slave-trade of many 
an unlucky writer. 

The said Murray and I are just at present in Jio good 
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humour with each other; but he is not the worse for that: 
I feel sure that he wDl give your work as fair or a fairer 
chance in everyway .than your late publishers; and what 
he can't do for it, it will do for itself. 

Continual laziness and occasional indisposition have 
been the causes of my negligence (for I deny neglect) 
in not writing to you immediately. These are excuses; 
I wish they may be more satisfactory to you than they 
are to me. I opened my ejres yesterday morning on 
*■ your compliment of Sunday. If you knew what a 
hopeless and letharg^e den of dulnes^ and drawling our 
^^ hospital is during a debate; and what a mass of corrup- 
tion in its patients, you would wonder, not that I very 
seldom speak, but that I ever attempted it» feeling, as I 
trust I do, independently. However, when a proper 
spirit is manifested *^ wiAout doors,*' I will endeavour 
not to be idle within. Po you think such a time is 
coming? Methinks there are ]deams of it My fore- 
fathers were of the otiier side of the question in Charles's 
' days, and the fruit of it was a title and the loss of an 
enormous property. 

If the old struggle cOmes on, I may lose the one and 
shall never regain the other, but no matter; there are 
things, even in this world, better than either. 

Very, truly, 
^^' Ever yours, 



LETTER XL 

Feb. 26tfa, 1816. 
!DEAR HUNT, 

Your letter would have been answered before, had I 
not thought it probable that, as you were in town for a 
day or so^ I should have seen you. I don't mean this 
as a hint at reproach for not calling, but merely that of 
course I should have been very glad if you had called 
in your way home or abroad, as I always would have 
been, and always shall be. With regard to the circum- 
stance to which you allude, there is no reaspn why 
you should not speak openly to me on a subject already 
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sufficiently rife in the mouths and minds of what is call- 
ed "the World.''— Of the "fifty reports/' it follows that 
forty-nine must have more or less error and exaggera- 
tion; hut I am sorry to say, that on the main and essen- 
tial point of an intended| and, it may be^-an inevitable 
separation, I can contradict none. At present I shall 
say namore — ^but this is not from want of- confidence; 
in the meantime, I shall merely request a suspension of 
opinion. Your prefatory letter to " Rimini," I accept- 
ed as it was meant — ^as a public compliment and a pri- * 
vate kindness. I anv only sorry tiiat it may perlbcaps 
operate against you as an inducement^ and, with some, '^ 
a pretext, for attack on the part of the political and per- 
sonal enemies of bpth:— naot that this can be of much 
consequence, for in the end the work must be judged . 
by its merits, and in that respect you are well armed. 
Murray tells me it is going on well, and, you may de- 
pend upon it, there is a substratum of poetry which i^ 
a foundation for solid and durable fame.* The objec- 
tions ^«y there be objection's, for ,this fe a joresumption, ^ 
and not an assumption,) will be merely as to the me- 
chanical part, and such, as I stated before, the usual con-^ 
sequences of either novelty or revival. I desired Mur- 
ray to forward to you a, pamphlet' with two things of' 
mine in it, the most part of both of them, and of one in 
particular, written before others of my composing, 
which h^ve preceded them in publication; they ^re ^ 
neither of them of much pretension, nor intended for 
it. You will perhaps wonder* at my dwelling so much ' 
and so frequently on former subjects and scenes; but 
the fact is, that I found them fading fast from my me- 
mory; and I was, at the same time, so partial to their 
placey (and events connected with it,) that I have stamp- 
ed them, while I could, in such colours as I could trust 
to now, but might have confused and misapplied here- 
after, had I longer delayed the attempted delineation. 
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LETTER XIL 

Mjirch 14, 1816.* 
DEAR HUNT, 

I send y oil six orchestra tickets for Drury Lane, 
countersigned by me, which makes the admission yree — 
which I explain, that the doorkeeper may not impose 
upon you; tibey are* for the best place in the house, but 
can only be used one at a time. I have left the dates 
.'Unfilled and you can take your own nights, which I 
should suppose would be Kean'a: the seat is in the or- 
chestra. I have inserted the name of Mr. H r— , a 

friend of yoiirs, in case you like to transfer to him — do 
-not fot*get to fin up the ^tes for such days as you choose 
to select 

Yours, ever truly, 

Bt|ion. 



J. 
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FRAGMENTS OF LETTERS, 

» 

7%e re^/ of which has been Mutilated or hit 






FRAGMENT I. 

' ■ g ood of ^^ Rimini.'* — Sir Henry Englefield, a 
nftighty man in the bltke circles, and a very clever man 
any where, sent to Murray, in terms of the highest eu- 
. logy; and with regard to theiCommon reader, my sister 
and cousin (who are now all nty family, and the last 
since gone' away to be married) were in fixed perusal 
and delight with it, and they are ** not critical,'' but 
fair, natural^ unaffected, and understanding persons. 

Frere, and all the arch^iterati, I hear^ are also unani- 
mous in a high opinion of .the poem. ^^ I hear this by 
the way — ^but I will send.'* '. . 



\ 



FRAGMENT 11. 

With regard to the E. B. I have ho concealments^ 
nor desire to have any, from you or yours: the suppres- 
sion occurred (I am as sure as I can be of any thing) in the 
manner stated: I have never regretted that, but very of- 
ten the composition — ^that is the humeur of a great deal 
in it As to the quotation you allude to, I have no right, 
nor indeed desire, to prevent it; but, on the contrary, 
in common with all other writers, I do and ought to 
take it as a compliment. 

The paper on the Methodists was sure to raise the 
bristles of the godly. I redde it, and agree with th» 
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writer on one point, in whi<Si you and he perhaps differ; 
that an addiction to poetry is very generally the result 
of ^^ an uneasy mind in an uneasy body;" disease or de- 
formity have been the attendants of many of our best. 
Collins mad — Chatterton, / think, mad— Cowper mad 
— ^Pope crooked — ^Milton blind — Grey — (I have heard 
that the last was afflicted by an incurable and very 
grievous distemper, though not generally known) and 

others . I have somewhere redde, however, that 

poets rarely go mad. I suppose the writer means that 
their insanity effervesces and evaporates in verse — ^may 
be so. 

I have not had time nor paper to attack your systemy 
which ought to be done, were it only because it is a sys- 
tem. So, by and by, have at you. 

Yours, ever, ' 

Byron. 
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MR. MOORE. 



I THOUGHT Thomas Moore, when I first knew him, 
as delightful a person as one could imagine. He could 
not he^ being an interesting one; and his sort of talent 
has this advantage in it, that being of a description in- 
telligible to all, the possessor is equally sure of present 
and future fame. I never received a visit from him, but 
I* felt as if I had been talking with Prior or Sir Charles 
Sedley. His acquaintance with Lord Byron began by 
talking of a duel. With me it commenced in as gallant 
away, though of a di0erent sort. I had cut up an opera of 
hfi, Jthe Blue Stocking,) as unworthy of so great a wit. 
He came to see me, saying I was very much in the right; 
and an intercourse took place, which I might have enjoyed 
to this day, had he valued his real fame as much as I 
did. - I mean to assume nothing in saying this, either as 
a dispenser of reputation, or as a man of undisputed re*- 
putation myself. I live too much out of the world, and 
differ too plainly with what is in it, to pretend to be 
either one or the other. But Mr. Moore, in his serious 
as well as gayer verses, talked a great deal of indepenr 
denceand openness, and the contempt of co imon-places; 
and on this account he owed it to his admirers not to 
disappoint them. He was bound to them the more es- 
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peoudlyv when tiiey put hearty fai& in him, and when 
they thoti^it they paid him a compliment in being inde-> 
pendent tiiemselves. The read^ has seen to what I 
allude. At the time I am speaking of^ my acquaint- 
ance^ p^rfaaps, was of some little service to Mr. Moore; 
at leasts he thought so. I am sure I nerer valued my- 
self on any service which a very hearty admiration of 
his wit and independence could render him. It was in- 
voluntary on my part; I could not have helped it; and 
at all times, the advantage of personal intercourse would 
have been on my side. 

Mr. Moore was lively, polite, bustling, full of ameni* 
ties and acquiescenees, into which he contrived to throw 
a sort of roughening of cordiality, like the crust of old 
port It seemed a happiness to him to say ^^Yes." 
There was just enough of the Irishman in him to flavour 
his speech and manner. He was a little particular, per- 
haps, in bis orthoepy, but not more so than became a 
poet; and he i^peared to me the last man in the world 
to cut his country, even for the sake of high life. As 
to his person, all the world knows that he is as little of 
stature, as he is great in wit It is said, that an illustri^^ 
ous personage, in a fit of playfulness, once threatened 
to put him into the wine-cooler; a proposition, which 
Mr. Moore took to be mcnre royal than polite. A 
Spanish gentleman, whom I met on the Continent, and 
who knew him well, said, in his energetic English, 
which he spoke none the worse for a wrong vowel or 
so: "Now, there's Jfooe/r, Thomas Jdboerr; I look 
upon Mooerr as an active littfe menJ^ This is true. He 
i^eminds us of those active little great men who alKHind 
so remarkably in Clarendon^s history. .Cike them, he 
would have made an excellent practical partisan, and it 
would have done him good. Horseback, and a little 
Irish fighting, would have seen fair play with his good 
living, and kept his look as juvenile as his spirit. His 
forehead is bony and full of character, with ^^ bumps" of 
wit, large and radiant, enough to transport a phrenologist 
His eyes are as dark and fine, as you would wish to see 
under a set of vine-leaves; his mouth generous and good- 
humoured, with dimples; his nose sensual, prominent, 
and at the same time the reverse of aquiline. There is 
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a very peculiar character in it, as if it vrere looking for- 
ward, and scenting a feast or an orchard. The face, upon 
the whole, is Irish, not unruffled with care and passion; 
but festivity is the predominant expression. When Mr* 
Moore was a child, he is said to have been eminently 
handsome, a cupid for a picture; and notwithstanding the 
tricks which both joy and sorrow have played with his 
face, you can &ncy as much. It was a recollection^ ner- 
haps to this effect, that induced his friend, Mr. AtKin- 
son, to say, one afternoon, in defending him from the 
charge of libertinism, '^ Sir, they may ^k of Moore as 
they please; but I tell you what; I always consider him," 
(and this argument bethought conclusive,) ^^ I always 
consider my friend, Thomas Moore, as an infant sport- 
ing on the bosom of Venus.'*' There was no contesting 
this; and in truth, the hearers were very little disposed to 
contest it, Mr. Atikinson having hit upon a defence which 
was more logical in spirit than chronological in the 
image. When conscience comes, a man's impulses must 
take thought; but till then, poetry is only the eloquent 
and irresistible developement of the individual's nature; 
and Mr. Moore's wildest verses were a great deal more 
innocent than could enter into the imaginations of the 
old libertines who thought they had a right to use them. 
I must not, in this portrait, leave out his music. He 
plays and sings with great taste on the piano-forte, and 
is known as a graceful composer. His voice, which is a 
' little hoarse in speaking, (at least, I used to think so,) 
softens into a breath, like that of the flute when singing. 
In speaking, he is emphatic in rolling the letter r, per- 
haps out of adespair of being able to get rid of the national 
peculiarity. The structure of his versification, when I 
knew him, was more artificial than it has been since; and 
in his serious compositions suited him better. He has 
hardly faith enough in what he does, to give way to his 
impulses, except when they are lively; and artificial 
thoughts demand a similar embodiment But he contem- 
plated the fine, easy-playing, muscular style of Dryden, 
with a sort of perilous pleasure. I remember his quoting 
with delight a couplet of Dryden's, which came with a 
articular grace out of his mouth: 
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Iiet honour and preferaient go for gold : 
But glorious beauty is'nt to be sold. 
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Beside the pleasure I took ia Mr. Moore's society as 
a man of wit, I had a great esteem for him as a man of 
candour and independence. His letters were full of all 
that was jdeasant in him. As I was a critic at that tiihoi 
and in the habit of giving my opinion of his works in 
the Examiner, he would write me his opinion of the 
opinion^ with a mixture of good-humour, admission^ and 
deprecation, so truly delightful, and a sincerity of criti- 
cism on my own writings so extraordinary for so cour- 
teous a man, though with abundance of balm and eulogy, 
that never any subBety of compliment could surpass it; and 
with all my self-confidence, I never ceased to think that 
the honour was on my side, and that I could only deserve 
such candour of intercourse by being as ingenuous as him- 
self. This admiring regard for him he completed by his 
behaviour to an old patron of his, who, not thinking it 
polite to retain him openly by his side, proposed to fa- 
cilitate his acceptance of a place under the Tories; an ac- 
commodation which Mr. Moore rejected as an indignity. 
If any body at that time had told me, that our new and 
cordial Anacreon, who counted a lofty spirit amone his 
luxuries, could do a disingenuous thing, or sacrifice a 
cause or a free sentiment on the fat altars of aristocracy — 
a sweet-smelling savour unto a lord, — I should have an- 
swered, that all that might be in the common course of 
the prose of this life; but that nobody knew what su- 
periority there was to conventional deductions in the 
very weaknesses of a poet.* 

I remember our astonishment in Italy (Lord Byron's 
included) at the flaming panegyric passed by Mr. Moore 
upon England, and aU things English, at a dinner in 
Paris. It was his farewell dinner, if I recollect, when 
leaving Paris for London. Either the English panegyric 
or the Irish Melodies were certainly much in the wrong; 
nor is it easy to decide what Captein Rock would have 
said to it But the invective against Rousseau and poor 

* For the circumstance which more immediately occasioned tiiese 
remarks, see p. 58. 
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Madame de Warens, in Mr. Moore's Rhymes ohtheRoad^ 
was still more startling. Madame de Warens is not a 
person to be approved of in all respects^ periiaps in very 
few. She had a kind heart, but a dangerous, ilUregula* 
ted will, and might at least have abstained from loving 
the sour-faced gardener, and sacrificing her natural love 
of truth to degrading secrecies. But nolsody thinks 
otherwise of her than she was; aiid Mr. Moore's de* 
nouncement was, to say the least of it, superfluous. These 
things may be safely left to the heart of the community* 
The evil mixed widi them may even suggest a better 
;ood, if discussed handsomely and sincerely. Madame 
Warens was a means of setting one of the most ex« 
traordinary minds that have appeared in the world, iipon 
speculations not the less interesting to humanity, because 
coteries, not so good as herself, choose to cant about 
them. Mr. Granger, the bic^raphical painter of pew* 
traits, who was a clergyman, and did not think it ne- 
cessary to show a **zeal beyond knowledge," would 
have been charitable enough to call her " open-*h&artedy'' 
which is an epithet he does not scruple to give even to 
the meretricious Duchess of Cleveland. Mr. Moore, on 
the other hand, instead of taking her along with him as 
he ought to do, and trying how kindly he can unite hid , 
own moral inoprovement with that of <^ exquisite mo^ 
thers^' in general, thinks fit to shake his Anaereon lau* 
rels at her, and call her a naughty woman. I would 
have done, if I were he, with this two-o'-clock-in-the- 
morning penitence, with niaudlin tears in its eyes; and 
set myself to the task of reformation in a more masculine 
and social style. It is not handsome of him; it is not 
grateful; it is not gallant. Human beings are all worth 
being mentioned with common humanity; and we make ^ 
poor amends for ofienees we may have committed our* 
selves, by reproaching those who have sinned with us. 
The great thing in this world, is to learn what to do, and 
how to can^y humanity forward; not to reproach any one; 
no, not even ourselves. We should' reproach ourselves 
only for petty and useless feelings, and the want of a 
real sympathy. If Mr. Moore, as he once told me he 
did, thinks it useless to attempt improvement in this 
%vorld, he is at least not very reasonable in thinking it 
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noeessary to repeat maudlin common-places, for the sake 
of ^eir eternal reproduction; for they do nothing else. 
The world will continue to laugh with his gaieties, and 
think nothing of his gravities, let him give as many 
premiums for pleasure and penitence^ as he may« 

A word respecting the suppression of Lord Byron's 
autobiography. The public have seen, a letter of Mr. 
Moore's stating how it was that the manuscript of his 
Iriead's Life camiD to be destroyed, and how his Lord-^- 
ship's family would have reimbursed him for the loss of 
the profits; an offer which, from feelings and considera- 
tionci " unneeeasary'' then " to eiqilain,'^ he ^* respect- 
fully but peremrptorily declined. " The meaning of this 
is^ tihtat Lord Byron p^sented Mr. Moore with the Life 
for the purpose of turniitg it into money ^ that Mr. Moore 
did SO) and gpt two thousand guineas for it^ (a poor sum 
by the by, ilit was all he was to have:) and that although 
he had no objection to receive money in this way, he had 
in. any other. I do not ixisiniiato that he might as well 
have ajceepted the money then offered; but Mr. Moore,, 
on this and other occasions, has been willing to give tiie 
eommerdal British public to understand, that he has a 
horror of peeuniary obligations, though it seems he haa 
90 objection to pecocdary's worth. This, I confess^ is, 
a fl^tiUins of bairs^ which I do not understand, if a friend 
i» worth^^ng oUiged to, I do not see how a man is less 
ot^ged, or has less reason, to be so, by accepting his 
manuscripts than his money. It is an escape, not &on> 
the thio^ but the name; and if I were the obligor, I con-» 
fesiK I skoidd draw a diffBreat conclusion from what Lprd 
Byron may have d(xiie> respecting the real regard or spi-» 
rit oC the man, who thou^t so ingeniously of my Life,., 
and so awfully of my guineas. That the tenure of the 
noble Bard's respect in this matter was indeed very pre* 
carious, is evident from the Iriil be brought in against 
Mr. DaUaa; a leaf from the leger of his Lordship's memo- 
ry^ which, I think, must have startled Mr. Moore. 

Mr. BaUas having made apreposlerouS' statement of 
the value of his zeSi and advice, m encouraging Lord . 
Byron ta be a poel^ and observed that it &r outweighed, 
in his opii^iaii, the six or seven hundred pounds obtained 
bgr thfi copyright o£ ^^ Childe Harold,^^ which the noble 
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Bard had given him^ his Lordship makes a per contra 
statement, as creditor, in the following 

<< Memorandum. 

Two hundred pounds before I was twenty years old. 

Copyright of Childe Haroldy 6001. 

Copyright of Corsair ^ 500/. 

And 50/. for his nephew on entering the army; in all 
1350/. and not 6 or 700/. as the worthy accountant 
reckons." 

Here the noble Lord is clearly of opinion, that money 
and money's worth are one and the same thing. He 
was therefore prepared, could occasion have possibly 
arisen, to bring in a similar account to Mr. Moore, for 
the sum of 2000/. The truth is, Mr. Moore's notion 
in this matter is a common-place; and I used to think 
him higher above common-places than he is. I should 
look upon myself as mev^ tied, and rendered more de- 
pendent, by living as he does ambn^the great, and flat- 
tering the mistakes of the vulgar, than by accepting thou- 
sands from individuals whom I loved. When I came to 
know Lord Byron as I did, I could no more have ac- 
cepted his ihanuscripts than his money, unless I could 
prove to myself that I had a right to them in the way of bu- 
siness. Till then, I would as sooa have taken the one as 
the other, if I took any. The reader shall see what I have 
done in that way, and I am not ashamed of it, though I 
confess I would willingly have to make the acknowledg- 
ment to a di£ferent state of society. One does not like 
to be thought ill of by. any body; but if I am to choose, 
I would rather have Uie good construction of half a dozen 
* individuals really generous, than the good word of all the 
multitudes, who are agreed only to flatter, to feed on, 
and to fight shy of one another. 

As it is not pleasant to leave off speaking of such a 
man with an ill taste in one's mouth, (the champagne in- 
deed in the thought of him hardly allows it to be possi- 
ble,) I will conclude this notice with a memorandum of 
him fourteen years ago. It is one of my prison recol- 
lections. I remember when I was showing him and 
Lord Byron the prison-garden, a smart shower came on. 
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whieh induced MoorS to button up his coat, and push on 
for the interior. He returned instantly, blushing up to 
the eyes. He had forgotten the lameness of his noble 
friend. *^How much better you behaved/' said he to 
me afterwards, ^' in not hastening to get out of the rain! 
I quite forgot, at the moment, whom I was walking 
with,*' I told him, that the virtue was involuntary on 
my part, having been occupied in conversation with his 
Lordship, which he was not; and that to forget a man's 
lameness involved a compliment in it, which the sufferer 
could not dislike. " " True," says he; " but the devil of 

' it was, that I was forced to remember it, by his not coming 
up. I could not in decency go on; and to return was 
very awkward." This anxiety «)peared to me very 

' amiable. 
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MR. SHEIiLET, 

^riTH A CBITICISM ON HIS GENIUS, 

AND 
MR. TRELAWNEY'S NAHRATIVB OF HIS LOSS AT SEA. 



Mr. Shellet, when he died, was in his thirtieth year. 
His figure was ^11 and slight, and his constitution con- 
sumptive. He was subject to violent spasmodic pains, 
which would sometimes force him to lie on the ground 
till they were over; but he had always a kind word to 
give to those about him, when his pangs allowed him to 
speak. In this organization, as well as in some other re- 
spects, he resembled the German poet, Schiller. Though 
well-turned, his shoulders were bent a little, owing to 
premature thought and trouble. The same causes had 
touched his hair with grey: and though his habits of tem- 
perance and exercise gave him a remarkable degree of 
strength, it is not supposed that he could have lived many 
years. He used to say, that he had lived three times as 
long as the calender gave out; which He would prove, be- 
tween jest and earnest, by some remarks on Time, 

** That would have puzzled that stout Stagyrite." 

Like the Stagyrite's, his voice was high and weak. His 
eyes were large and animated, with a dash of wildness in 
fhem; his face small, but well shaped, particularly the 
mouth and chin, the turn of which was very sensitive 
and graceful. His complexion was naturally fair and de- 
licate^ with a colour in the cheeks. He had brown hair, 
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which, though tinged with grey^ surmounted his face well, 
being in considerable quantity, and tending to a curl. 
•His side-face upon the whole was deficient in strength, -. 
and his features would not have told well in a bust; but 
when fronting and looking at you attentively, his aspect 
had a certain seraphical character that would have suit- 
ed a portrait of John the Baptist, or the angel whom 
Milton describes as holding a reed " tipt with fire." Nor 
would the most religious mind, had it known him, have 
objected to the comparison; for, with all his scepticism, 
Mr. Shelley's disposition may be truly said to have been 
any thing but irreligious. A person of much eminence \ 

for piety in our times has well observed, that the great- 
est want of religious feeling is not to be found among the 
greatest infidels, but among those who never think of re- 
ligion but as a matter of course. The leading feature of 
Mr. Shelley's character, may be said to have been a na- 
tural piety. He was pious towards nature, towards his 
friends, towards the whole human race, towards the 
meanest insect of the forest. He did himself an injus- 
tice ^ith the public, in using the popular name of the 
Supreme Being inconsiderately. He identified it solely 
with the most vulgar and tyrannical notions of a God 
made after the worst human fashion; and did not suffi- 
ciently reflect, that it was often used by a juster devotioa 
to express a ^ense of the great Mover of the universe. 
An impatience in contradicting worldly and pernicious 
notions of a supernatural power, led his own aspirations to 
be misconstrued: for though, in the severity of his dialec- 
tics, and particularly in moments of despondency, he 
sometimes appeared to be hopeless of what he most de- 
sired, — ^and though he justly 'thought, that a Divine Be- 
ing would prefer the increase of benevolence and good 
before any praise, or even recognition of himself, (a re- 
flection worth thinking of by the intolerant,) yet there' 
was in reality no belief to which he clung with more 
fondness than that of some great pervading "Spirit of 
IntellectuabBeauty ;" as may be seen in his aspirations on 
that subject. He said to me in the cathedral at Pisa, 
while the organ was playing, *^ What a divine religic^i 
might be found out, if charity were really made the prin- 
ciple of it, instead of faith!" ' 
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Music alfected him deeply. He had also a delicate 
pereeption of the beauties of sculpture. It is not one of 
the least evidences of his conscientious turn of mind» 
that with the inclination^ and the power, to surround him-^ 
self in Italy with all the graces of life, he made no sort 
of attempt that wav; finding other use for his money, and 
not always, satisfied with himself for indul^ng even in 
the luxury of a boat. When he bought elegancies of any 
kind, it was to give away. Boating was his great 
amusement. He loved the mixture of action and rqiose 
which he found in it; and delighted to fancy himself gli« 
ding away^to the Utopian isles, and bowers of enchant* 
ment But ^e would give up any pleasure to do a deed 
of kindness. \ Y His life,'' says Mrs. Shelley, ^' was spent 
in the cOntem|)lation of nature in arduous study, or in 
acts of kindness and affection. He was an elegant scholar, 
and a profound metaphysician. Without possessing much 
scientific knowledge, he was unrivalled in the justness 
and extent of his observations on natural objects: he 
knew every plant by its name, and was familiar with the 
history and habits of every production of the earth: ho 
could interpret, without a fault, each appearance in the 
sky; and the varied phenomena of heaven and earth filled 
him with deep emotion. He made his study and read- 
ing-room of the shadowed copse, the stream, the lake, 
aiS the waterCeJl.'' — Prtfctct to his Posthumous Poems, 
p. 14. << The comparative solitude^" observes the same 
lady, ''in which '. Shelley lived, was the occasion that 
he was personally known to few; and his fearless enthu- 
siasm in the cause which he considered the most sacred 
upon earth, the improvement of the moral and physical 
state of mankind, was the chief reason why he, like other 
illustrious reformers, was jlursued by hatred and calum- 
ny. No man was ever more devoted than he to the en- 
deavour of making those around him happy; no man 
ever possessed friends more unfeignedly attached to him. 
Before the critics contradict me, let them appeal to any 
ime who had ever known him. To see him^was to love 
him.''-— Ate?. This is a high character, and I, for one, 
know it was deserved. I £ould be glad to know, how 
many wives of Mr. Shelley's calumniators could say as 
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mtteh of their husbands; or how many of the critics would 
believe them, if they did. 

Mr. Shelley's comfort was a sacrifice to the perpetual 
contradiction between the professions of society and ' ^ 

their practice; between ^^the shows of thines and the 
desires of the mind.'' Temperament and early circum- 
stances conspired to make him a reformer, at a time of 
life when few begin to think for themselves; and it was 
his misfortune, as far as immediate reputation was con- 
cemedi that he was thrown upon society with a precipi- 
tancy and vehemence, which rather startled them with 
fear for themselves, than allowed them to become sensi- 
ble of the love and zeal that impelled him. He was like 
a spirit that had darted out of its orb, and found itself in 
another planet I used to tell him that he had come 
from the planet Mercury. When I heard of the catas- 
trophe that overtook him, it seemed as if this spirit, not 
sufficiently constituted like the rest of the world, to ob- 
tain their sympathy, yet gifted with a double portion of 
love for all living things, had been found dead in a soli* 
tary comer of the earth, its wings stijBened, its warm 
heart cold; the relics of a misunderstood nature, slain by 
the ungenial elements. 

That the utility, however, of so much benevolence was 
not lost to the world, whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to its occasional mode of showing itself, will be 
evinced, I hope, by the following pages. 

Mr. Shelley was the eldest son of Sir Timothy Shel- 
ley, Bart of Castle-Goring, in Sussex; and was born at 
Field-Place, in that county, the 4th of August, 1792.'^ 

* Gibbon has a note in his Decline and Fall, in which, with a great* 
er degree of romance than might have been expected of htm, even 
with aU bis self-love as a man of letters, he ** exhorts" the noble fami* 
1/ of the Spensers to consider the Fairy Queen as the ** brightest jew* 
el in their coronet." The Shelleys are of old standing, and have 
branched out into three several baronetcies, one of which has become 
the represenUtive of the kindred of dir Philip Sidney. Mr. Shelley 
had a respect for that distinction, carelessly as he contemplated the 
other family honours. He would have allowed no claim for superi- 
ority to be put in there. But if I had a right to speak like Gibbon, 
and if aiFection might be allowed to anticipate the voice of posterity, 
I would " exhort" m like manner the race of the Shelleys to pierce 
through the din of esdsting prejudices, and consider no sound so fair 
as the name of their aspuing kinsman. 
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It is difficult, under any circumstances, to speak with 
proper delicacy of the living connexions of the dead; but 
it is no violation of decorum to observe (what, indeed, 
the reader knows already, if he knows any thing of par- 
liament,) that the family connexions of Mr. Shelley be- 
longed to a small party in the House of Commons, itself 
belonging to another party. They were Whig Aristocrats; 
a distinction that, within a late period, has been handsome- 
ly merged by some of the bearers of it into the splendour 
of a more prevailing universality. To a man of genius, 
endowed with a metaphysical acuteness to discern truth 
and falsehood, and a strong sensibility to give way to his 
sense of it, such an origin, however respectable in the 
ordinary point of view, was not the very luckiest that 
could have happened, for the purpose of keeping him 
within ordinary bounds. With what feelings is Truth 
to open its eyes upon this world among the most re- 
spectable of our mere party gentry? Among licensed 
contradictions of all sorts? among the Christian doctrines 
and the worldly practices? Among fox-hunters and 
their chaplains? among beneficed loungers, noli-episco- 
parian bishops, rakish old gentlemen, and more startling 
young ones, who are old in the folly of knpwingnessf 
In short, among all those professed demands of what is 
right and noble, mixed with real inculcations of what is 
wrong and full of hypocrisy, which have been so admi- 
rably exposed by Mr. Bentham, and which he has for- 
tunately helped some of our best living statesmen to leave 
out of the catalogue of their ambitions. 

Mr. Shelley began to think at a very early age, and to 
think too of these anomalies. He saw, that at every step 
in life some compromise was expected between a trullx 
which he was told not to violate, and a colouring and 
double-meaning of it, which forced him upon the viola- 
tion. 

Doubtless there are numbers of young men who discern 
nothing of all this; and who, comparatively speaking, be- 
come respectable tellers of truth in spite of it. These 
are the honourable part of the orthodox; good-natured 
fathers and husbands, conscientious clergymen, respec- 
table men in various walks of life, who, thinking they 
abide by the ideas that have been set before them, really 
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have very few ideas of any thing, and are only remark- 
able for aflFording specimens of every sort of common- 
place comfortable or unhappy. On the other hand, num- 
bers of young men get a sense of this confusion of principles, 
if not with a direct and logical consciousness, yet with 
an instinct for turning it to account. Even some of these, 
by dint of a genial nature, and upon the same principle 
on which a heathen priest would eschew the vices of his 
mythology, turn out decent members of society. But 
how many others are spoilt for ever! How many vic- 
tims to this confusion of truth and falsehood, apparently 
flourishing, but really callous or unhappy, are to be found 
in all quarters of the community; men who profess opin- 
ions which contradict their whole lives; takers of oaths, 
which they dispense with the very thought of; subscri- 
bers to articles which they doubt, or even despise; triflers 
with their hourly word for gain; expedient statesmen; 
ready hirelings of power; sneering disbelievers in good; 
teachers to their own children of what has spoilt them- 
selves, and has rendered their existence a dull and selfish 
mockery. 

Whenever a character like Mr. Shelley's appears in 
society, it must be considered with reference to these 
systems. Others may consent to be spoilt by them, and 
to see their fellow-creatures spoilt. He was a looker-on 
of a di£ferent nature. 

With this jumble, then, of truth and falsehood in his 
head, and a genius born to detect it, though perhaps 
never quite able to rid itself of the injury, (for if ever he 
deviated into an error unworthy of him, it was in occa- 
sionally condescending, though for the kindest purposes, 
to use a little double-dealing,) Mr. Shelley was sent to 
Eton, and afterwards to the University of Oxford. At 
Eton, a Quarterly Reviewer recollects him setting trees 
on fire with a burning-glass; a proceeding which the critic 
sets down to his natural taste for destruction. A more 
impartial and not less philosophic observer might have 
attributed it to the natural curiosity of genius. Perhaps, 
if the Reviewer recollected Mr. Shelley, Mr. Shelley no 
less recollected him as one of the school-tyrants against 
whom he rose up, in opposition to the system of fagging. 
Against this custom he formed a conspiracy; and for a 
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time made it pause^ at least as far as his own person was 
concerned. Mr. Shelley's feelings at this period of his 
life are touchingingly and powerfully described in the 
dedication of the JRevolt o/ Islam* 

** Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dew Friend, when first 
The clouds which wrap this world from youth did p^as. 
I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit's sleep : a fresh May-day St was, 
, When I walked forth upon the g;UtteriQg grass. 
And wept, I knew not why ; until there rose 
From the near school-room, voices, that, alas ! 
Were but one echo from a world of woes-* 
The hsj^ and giating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

« And then I clasped my hands, and look'd around.— 

But none was near to mock my streaming eyes. 
Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground**— 

So without shame I spake : < I will be wise* 
And just, and free, ana mild, if in me lies 

Such powers for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong stOl tyrannise 

Without reproach or check.' I then controlled 
My tears ; my heart grew cakn, and I was meek and bold. 

" And from that hour did I, with earnest thought. 
Heap knowledge fh>m forbidden mines of lore ; 

Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 
I cared to learn ; but from that secret store 

Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 
It might walk forth to war among mankind. " 

Mr. Shelley retained all his kindness and energy, but 
corrected, as he here aspires to do, the irritability of his 
temper. No man by the account of all who lived with 
him, ever turned it into greater sweetness. The Reviewer, 
by tiie usual process of tyranny, became a slave. 

Mr. Shelley, I believe, was taken from Eton before 
the regular period for leaving shool. His unconventional 
spirit, penetrating, sincere, and demanding 1he reason 
and justice of things, was found to be inconvenient At 
Oiiford it was worse. Logic was there put into, his 
hands; and he used it in the most uncompromising man- 
ner. The more important the proposition, the more he 
thought himself bound to investigate it: the greater the 
de{nand upon his assent, the less upon their own princi- 
ple of reasoning, he thought himself bound to grant it 
The result was expulsion. 
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Conceive a young man of Mr. Shelley's character^ 
with no better experience of the kindness and sincerity 
of those whom he had perplexed, thrown forth into so- 
ciety^ to form his own judgments, and pursue his own 
career. It was ^* Emilius tmt in the World^^^ but formed 
by his own tutorship. There is a Novel, under liiat title, 
written by die Crerman, La Fontaine, which has often re- 
minded me of him. The hero of another, by the same 
author, called the ^^ Reprobate,^^ still more resembles 
him. His way of proceeding was entirely after the 
fashion of those guileless, but vehement hearts,. which 
not being well replied to by their teachers, and finding 
them hostile to inquiry, add to a natural love of truth all 
the passionate ardour of a generous and devoted protec- 
tion of it. Mr. Shelley had met with Mr. Godwin's 
'^ Political Justice;" and he seemed to breathe, for the 
first time, in an open and bright atmosphere. He resolved 
to square all his actions by what he conceived to be the 
strictest justice, without any consideration for the opin- 
ions of tiiose, whose little exercise of that virtue towards 
himself, ill-fitted them, he thought, for better teachers, 
and as ill warranted him in deferring to the opinions of 
the world whom they guided. That he did some extra- 
ordinary things in consequence, is admitted: that he did 
many noble ones, and all with sincerity, is well known to 
his mends, and will be admitted by all sincere persons. 
Let those who are so fond of exposing their own natures, 
by attributing every departure from ordinary conduct to 
bad motives, ask thetnselves what conduct could be more 
extraordinary in their eyes, and at the same time less at- 
tributable to a bad motive, than the rejection of an estate 
for the love of a principle. Yet Mr. Shelley rejected one. 
He had only to become a yea and nay man in the house pf 
Commons, to be one of the richest men in Sussex. He de- 
clined it, and lived upon a comparative pittance. Even 
the fortune that he would ultimately have inherited, as 
secured to his person, was petty in uie comparison. 

We will relate another anecdote, which the conven- 
tional will not find it so difficult to quarrel with. It 
trenches upon that extraordinary privilege to indulge one 
sex at the expense ^f the other, which they guard with 
so jealous a caire, and so many hypocritical faces. The 
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question, we allow, is weighty. We are far from say- 
ing it is here settled: but very far are they themselves 
from having settled it; as their own writings and wri- 
things, their own statistics, moraisi romances, tears, and 
even jokes will testify. The case, I understood, was 
this; for I am bound to declare that I forget who told it 
me; but it is admirably in character, and not likely to 
be invented. Mr. Shelley was present at a ball, where 
he was a person of some importance. Numerous village 
ladies were there, old and young; and none of the paa* 
sions were absent, that are accustomed to glance in the 
eyes, and gossip in the tongues, of similar gatherings 
together of talk and dress. In the front were seated the 
rank and fashion of the place. The virtues diminished 
as the seats went backward; and at the back of all, un- 
spoken to, but not unheeded, sat blushing a damsel who 
had been seduced. We do not inquire by whom; pro- 
bably by some well-dressed gentleman in the room, who 
thought himself entitled nevertheless to the conversation 
of the most flourishing ladies present, and who naturally 
thought so because he had it That sort of thing happens 
every day. It was expected, that the young squire would 
take out one of these ladies to dance* What is the con- 
sternation, when they see him making his way to the 
back benches, and handing forth, with aa air of conso- 
lation and tenderness, the object of all the virtuous scorn 
of the room! the person whom that other gentleman, 
wrong ais he had been towards her, and " wicked^' as the 
ladies might have allowed him to be towards the fair sex 
in general, would have shrunk from touching! — ^Mr. 
Shelley, it was found, was equally unfit for school-ty- 
rannies, for universities, and for the chaste orthodoxy of 
squires' tables. So he went up to town. 

The philosophic observer will confess, that our young 
author's experiipnce in education, politics, and gentle- 
manly morality, were not of a nature to divert him from 
his notions of justice, however calculated to bring him 
into trouble. Had he now behaved himself pardona- 
bly in the eyes of the orthodox, he would have gone to 
London with the resolution of sov/fnA his wild oats, and 
becoming a decent member of soci||^s ^^^ ^^ ^ ^7 9 
he would have seduced a few maid-^ts^v^ts, or at least 
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haunted the lobbies; and then bestowed the remnant of 
his constitution upon some young lady of his own rank 
in life, and settled into a proper church-and-king man, 
perhaps a member of the Suppression of Vice. This is 
the proper routine, and gives one a right to be didactic. 
Alas! Mr. Shelley did not do so; and bitterly had he to 
repent, not that he did not do it, but that he married 
while yet a stripling, and that the wife whom he took 
was not of a nature to appreciate his understandings or 
perhaps to come from contact with it, uninjured in what 
she had of her own. They separated by mutual conse^nt, 
after the birth of two children. To this measure his 
enemies would hardly have demurred; especially as the 
marriage was disapproved by Mr. Shelley's family, and 
the lady of inferior rank. It might have been regarded 
even as something like making amends. But to one 
thing they would strongly have objected'. He proceed- 
ed, in the spirit of Milton's doctrines, to pay his court 
to another lady. We wish we could pursue the story 
in^ the same tone: but now came the greatest pang of 
Mr. Shelley's life. , He was residing at Bath, when news 
came to him that his wife had destroyed herself. It was 
a heavy blow to him; and he never forgot it. Persons 
who riot in a debauchery of scandal, delighting in en- 
deavouring to pull down every one to their own stan- 
dard, and in repeating the grossest charges in the gross- 
est words, have taken advantage of this passage in Mr. 
Shelley's life, to show their total ignorance of his nature, 
and to harrow up, one would think, the feelings of eve- 
ry person connected with him, by the most wanton pro- 
mulgation of names, and the most odious falsehoods. 
Luckily, the habitual contempt of truth which ever ac- 
companies the love of calumny, serves to refute it with 
all those whose good opinion is worth having. So leav- 
ing the scandaji in those natural sinks, to which r all the 
calumnies and falsehoods of the time hasten, we resume 
our remarks with the honourable and the decent As 
little shall we dwell upon the conduct of one or two per- 
sons of better repute, who instead of being wsa*ned 
against believing every malignant rumour by the nature 
o? their own studie^, and as if they had been jealous of 
a zeal in behalf of ml^kind, which they had long been 
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accused of merging in speculations leas noble, did not 
disdain to circulate the gossip of the scandalous as far as 
other countries, betraying a man to repulses, who was 
yearning with tilie love of his species; and cbnfounding 
times, places, and circumstances, in the eagerness of their 
paltry credulity. Among other falsehoods it was stated^ 
that Mr. Shelley, at that time living with his wife, had 
abruptly communicated to her his intention of aepara* 
ting; upon which the other had run to a pond at the end 
of Sie garden, and drowned herself. The fact, as we 
have seen, is, that they had been living apart for some 
time, during which the lady was accountable to no one 
but herself. We could relate another story of the catas- 
trophe that took place, did we not feel sincerely for all 
parties concerned, and wish to avoid every i^ecies of 
heart-bdrning. Nobody could lament it more bitterly 
than Mr. Shelley. For a time, it tore his being to 
pieces; nor is there a doubt, that however deeply he was 
accustomed to reason on the nature and causes of evil, 
and on the steps necessary to be taken for opposing it, 
he w^ not without remorse for having no better exer- 
cised his judgment with regard to the degree of intellect 
fae had allied himself with, and for having given rise to 
a premature independence of conduct in one unequal to 
the task. The lady was greatly to be pitied; so was the 
survivor. Let the school-tyrants, the University refu- 
sers of argument, and the orthodox sowers of their wild 
oats, with myriads of unhappy women behind them, rise 
up in judgment against him. Honestei( irmi will not be 
hindered from doing justice to sincerity,' wfierfever they 
find it: nor be induced to blast the memory of a man of 
j^enius and benevolence, for one painful passage. in his 
life, which he might have avoided, had he been no better 
than his calumniators. 

On the deatii of this unfortunate lady, Mr. Shelley 
married the daughter of Mr. Godwin; and resided at 
Great Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, where he was a 
blessing to the poor. His charity, though liberal, was 
not weak. He inquired pefsoiiSUyanto the circumstan- 
ces of the petitioners; ^sited th^ siok in their beds, (for 
he had gone the round 4f the Hosp^s on purpose to be 
able to practise on'oopai^ibn;) and^ptT a regular list of 
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indiistrioas poor, whom he assisted with small sums to 
make up their accounts.* At Marlow he wrote the Re- 

' * <* Another anecdote remain^ not the least in inteiest." (I waa 
speaking, in the Literary Examiner, of an adventure of Mr. Shelley's, 
at the time he was on a visit to roe at Hampstead.) Some years ago, 
when a house Ton the top of the Heath) « was occapied by a person 
whose name I torpet, (and 1 should suppress it in eommon humanity^ 
if I did not,) I was returning home to my own, which was at no g^eat 
distance from it, after the Opera. As 1 approached my door, I heard 
strange and alarming shrieks^ mixed with the voice of a man. The 
neict day, it was reported by the gosnps, that Mr. Shelley, no Chris- 
tian, (for it was he, who was there,) had brought some 'very stmnge 
female' into the house, no better of course than she ought to be. The 
real Christian had puzzled them. Mr. Shelley, in coming to our house 
that night, had found a woman lying near the top of the hill, in fits. 
It was a fierce winter night, with snow upon the ground ; and winter 
loses nothing of its fierceness at Hampstead. My friend, always the 
promptest as well as most ]3itying on these occasions, knocked at the 
first houses he could reach, in order to have the woman taken in. The 
invariable answer was, that they could not do it. He asked for an 
cut-house to put her in, while he went for a doctor. Impossible ! In 
vain he assured them she was no impostor. They would not dispute 
the point with him; but doors were closed, and windows were shut 
down. Had he lit upon worthy Mr. Park, the philologist, he would 
assuredly have come, in spite of his Calvinism. But he lived too far 
off. Had he lit upon you, dear B— n, or your neighbour D— e, 
you would either of you have jumped up from amidst your books or 
your bed-clothes, and have gone out with him. Bat the paucity ik 
Christians is astonishing, considering the number of them. Time flies, 
the poor woman is in convulsions ; her son, a young man, lamenting 
over her. At last my friend sees a carriage driving up to a house at 
a little distance. The knock is given; the warm door opens; servants 
and lights pour forth. Now, thought he, is the time. He puts on his 
best address, which any body might recognize for that of the highest 
gentleman as well as an interesting individual, and plants himself in 
the wajr of an elderly person, who is stepping out of the canlagfe with 
his £unily. He tells his story. They only press on t|K^ faster. * Will 
you go and see her ?' f No, Sir ; there '& no neces»tpfor that sort of 
thing, depend on it : impostors swarm every where : the thing cannot 
be £>ne : Sir* your conduct is extraordinary.' * Sir,' cried Mr. Shel- 
ley at last, assuming a very different appearance, and forcing the 
flourishing householder to stop out of astonishment, < I am sorry to say 
that your conduct isnol extraordinary : and if my own seems to amaze 
yoU} I will tell you something tliat may amaze you a litUe more, and 
I hope wUl frighten you. It is such men as you who madden the spi« 
rits and the patience of the poor and wretched : and if ever a convul- 
aon comes in this country, (which is very probable,) recollect what I 
tell you ;— you will have your house, that you refuse to put the mise- 
rable woman into, burnt over vour head.' * God bless me. Sir! Dear 
me. Sir!* exclaimed the frigntened wretch, and fluttered into his 
mansion. The woman was then brought to our house, which was at 
some distance, and down a bleak path ; and Mr. S. and her son were 
obliged to hold her, till the doctor could arrive. It appeared that 
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volt of Islam. Qtieen Mab was an earlier production, 
written at the age of seventeen or eighteen, when he 
married; and it was never published with his consent. 
He regretted the publication when it did take place some 
years afterwards, and stated as much in the newspapers, 
considering it a crude performance, and as not suffi- 
ciently entering into the important questions it handled. 
Yet upon the strength of this young and unpublished 
work, he was deprived of his two children. 

The reader perhaps is not aware, that in this country 
of England where the domestic institutions are boasted 
of as so perfect, and are apt to be felt as so melancholy. 
— ^where freedom of opinion is so much cried up, and 
* the tribunals take so much pains to put it down, — ^where 
writers and philosophers in short, and what may be called 
the unconstituted authorities, have done so much for all 
the world, and the constituted authorities, particularly 
ihe lawyers, have done so little for any body but them- 
selves,^ — the reader is perhaps not aware, ^that in this 

she had been attending Uiis son in London, on a ctiminal charge made 
against him, the agitation of which bad thrown her into the fits on her 
return. Th^ doctor said that she would inevitably have perished, had 
she Uun there a short time longer. The next day my friend sent mo- 
ther and son comfortably home to Hendon, where they were weU 
known, and whence they returned him thanks full of gratitude. Now 
go, ye Pharisees of all sorts, and try if ye can still open your hearts 
and your doors like the good Samaritan. This man was himself too 
brought up in a splendid mansion, and might have revelled and rioted 
in all worldly goods. Yet this wad one of the most ordinary of his ac- 
tions." 

* Always exQtpting Bacon, who can hardly be called a lawyer. 
His profession Ws but an accident in his life* It was in philosophy 
that he lived and moved and had his being ; and with it he has moved 
the world. Experiment was that standing ground which Aristotle de- 
sired without knowing it, and on which the great lever has at last been 
fixed. Mechanical philosophy has not only moved ; it will inevitably 
alter the world; and moral improvements, of all sorts, will follow. 
Two other lawyers' names must be added not unworthy to follow Ba* 
con's ; tliat of Mr. Bentham, who had no sooner entered the profes- 
sion, than he got out of it ; and that of Henry Brougham ; who, though 
he remains a lawyer, presents the singular spectacle of a lawyer, 
equally active in his lesser calling ana bis greater, and consenting, 
perhaps, to realize the guns of the one, only that he may secure the 
power of pursuing the noblest of all ambitions in the other. Mr. 
Brougham was ''meant for mankind;" and luckily he has not been 
prevented, by the minuter demands on his eyesight, for looking abroad 
and knowing it. His world is the world it ought to be,—- the noble 
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extraordinary country, any man's children may be taken 
from him to-morrow, who holds a diflFerent opinion 
from the Lord Chancellor in faith and morals. Hume's^ 
if he had any, might have been taken. Gibbon's might 
have been taken. The virtuous Condorcet, if he had 
been an Englishman and a father, would have stood no 
chance. Plato, for his Republic, would have stood as 
little; and JVfademoiselle de Gournay might have been 
torn from the ai*ms of her adopted father Montaigne^ 
convicted beyond redemption of seeing farther than the 
walls of the Court of Chancery. That such things are 
not done often, we believe; that they may be done of- 
tener than people suspect, we must unfortunately believe 
also; for they are transacted with closed doors, and the 
details are forbidden to transpire. Mr, Shelley was con- 
victed of holding the unpublished opinions, which his 
public teachers at the University had not thought fit to 
reason him out of. He was also charged with not being 
of Ae received opinions with regard to the intercourse 
of the sexes; and his children, a girl and a boy, were 
taken from him. The persons who succeeded in bereav- 
ing him, did not succeed in their application to have the 

: children put under their own manag^nent They were 
transferred to the care of an old, and I dare say respec- 
table, clergyman of the Church of England; and have 
long received all the helps to sincerity and perfection, 
which Mr. Bentham has pointed out in his remarks 

V on tiiat establishment. The rest depends on the na- 
tural strength of their understandings, and what re- 
reflections, they may make when they compare their fa- 
ther's practical Christianity with the theories they will 
see contradicted all round them. The circumstance 
deeply affected Mr. Shelley: so much so, that he never 
afterwards dared to trust himself with mentioning his 
children to the friend who stood at his side throughout 
the business, and who was the dearest friend that he 
had.^ But what additional love it generated in him to- 

Elanet, capable of beiDg added to the number of other planets which 
ave perhaps worked out their moral beauty ; — not a mere little de- 
spairing cortier of it, entitled a 'court of justice. 

* The boy is since dead ; and Mr. Shelley's son by his second wife, 
the daughter of Mr» Godwin, is heir to the baronetcy. It seldom falls 
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wards our establishments, and their mode of reasoning, 
the reader may guess. The friend in question, who had 
first won his regard by the liberal opinions expressed in 
the Examiner, and by the unusual mode of advising him 
not to print a volume of juvenile poems, (an advice 
which still more unusually was taken,) has given, in that 
paper, an interesting account of Mr, Shelley's manner 
of life at this period. I quote from memory, but am 
correct in the substance. Mr. Shelley, owing to the 
freedom of his inquiries, as well as to the malienity of 
his enemies, was said to be keeping a seraglio. His 
friend, who partook of some of his opinions, partook of 
the scandal. This keeper of a seraglio, who in fact was 
extremely difficult to please in such matters, and who 
had no idea of love unconnected with sentiment, passed 
his days like a hermit He rose early in the morning, 
walked and read before breakfast, took that meal spar- 
ingly, wrote and studied the greater part of the momv 
ing, walked and read again, dined on vegetables (for he 
took neither meat nor wine,) conversed with his friends 
(to whom his house was ever open,) again walked out, 
and usually finished with reading to his wife till ten* 
o'clock, when he went to bed. This was his daily ex- 
istence. His book was generally Plato, or Homer, or 
on^ of the Greek tragedians, or the Bible, in which last 
he took a great, though peculiar, and often admiring in- 
terest One of his favourite parts was the book of Job. 
The writings attributed- to Solomon he thought too Epi- 
curean, in tiie modern sense of the word; and in his no- 
tions of St Paul, he agreed with the writer of the work 
entitled " Not Paul but' Jesus/' For his Christianity, 
in the proper sense of the word, he went to the gospel 
of St. James, and to the sermon on the Mount by Christ 
himself, for whose truly divine spirit he entertained the 
greatest reverence. There was nothing which embitter- 
ed his reviewers against him more than the knowledge 

to the Ipt of a child to have Illustrious descent so l^eaped upon him ; 
his mother a woman of talents, his father a man of genius, his grandia* 
ther, Mr. Godwin, a writer secure of immortality ; his grandmother, 
Mr. Godwin's wife, the celebrated Mary Wollstonecraft ; and on the 
side of Mr. Shelley's ancestors he partakes of the blood of the intel- 
lectual as well as patrician family of the Sa^kvilles. 
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of this fact, and his refusal to identify their superstitions 
and worldly use of the Christian doctrines with the just 
idea of a great Reformer and advocate of the many; one, 
whom they would have been the first to cry out against, 
had he appeared now. His want of faith, indeed, in one 
sense of the word, and his exceeding faith in the exist- 
ence of goodness and the great doctrine of charity, form- 
ed a comment, the one on the other, very formidable to 
the less troublesome constructions of the orthodox. 

Some alarmists at Marlow said, that if he went on at 
this rate, he would make all the poor people infidels. 
He went on, till ill health and calumny, and the love of 
his children, forced him abroad. During his residence 
at Marlow, Mr. Shelley published a *• Proposal for put- 
ting Reform to the Vote" throughout England: for which 
purpose, as ah earnest of his sincerity, he ofiered to con- 
tribute a hundred pounds. This hundred pounds (which 
owing to his liberal habits he could very ill spare at the 
time) he would have done his best to supply, by saving 
and economizing. It was not uncommon with him to 
give away all his ready money, and be compelled to take 
a journey on foot or on the top of a stage, no matter du- 
ring what weather. His constitution, though naturally 
consumptive, had attained, by temperance and exercise, 
to a surprising power of resisting fatigue. As an instance 
of his extraordinary generosity, an acquaintance of his, 
a man of letters, enjoyed from him at that period a pen- 
sion of a hundred a-year; and he continued to enjoy it, 
till fortune rendered it superfluous. But the princeliness 
of his disposition was seen most in his behaviour to his 
friend, the writer of this memoir, who is proud to relate, 
that Mr. Shelley once made him a present of fourteen 
hundred pounds, to extricate him from debt I was not 
extricated, for I had not yet learnt to be careful: but the 
shame of not being so, after such generosity, and the 
pain which my friend afterwards underwent, when I was 
in trouble and he was helpless, were the first causes of 
my thinking, of money-matters to any purpose. His last 
sixpence was ever at my service, had I ^hosen to share 
it; his house in Italy would ever have been shared with 
me, had I thought it right to go thither. I went at last, 
with happy views for aJl; and of the three who set up a 

22 
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work i^ainst tyranny, am the only one that survive. It is ' \ 

remarkable that in a poetical epistle written some years * ^ 

ago, and published in the volume of " Posdiumous 
Poems," Mr. Shelley, in alluding to his friend's circum- ' 

stances, which for the second time were then straitened, 
only makes an affectionate lamentation that he himself is ' i 

poor; never once hinting, that he had already drained his « 

purse for his friend. 

From Marlow, Mr. Shelley went with his wife, and a. 
new family to Italy, where he lived in his usuad quiet 
and retired manner. He had becon^e acquainted with # 

Lord Byron during a former visit to the Continent; and 
&e acquaintance was now renewed. He visited his 
Lordship at Venice; but it was only latterly that he saw 
much of him, when they both lived at Pisa. He had ^ - 
the highest admiration of his Lordship's genius; but they 
differed, as might be expected, on many other pointis. 
Lord Byron thought his philosophy too spiritual and ro- 
mantic. Mr. Shelley thought his Lordship's too material 
and despairing. The noble ijord often expressed the high- 
est opinion of his companion's virtues^ and of his freedom 
from selfishness. An account has been published of a 
voyage to Sicily, in which Mr. Shelley is described as 
behaving with a want of courage. To those who knew 
him, it is4innecessary to repeat, that the whole account 
is a fabrication, voyage and all. Lord Byron and he 
never were in Sicily, nor ever sailed together, except on 
the Lake of Geneva. Mr. Shelley's bravery Was re- 
markable, and was the ultimate ruin of him. In a scuffle 
that took place on horseback, in the streets of Pisa, with 
a hot-headed dragoon, he behaved with a courage sd dis- 
tinguished, and with so much thought for every body but 
himself, that Lord Byron wondered upon what princi- 
ple a man could be induced to prefer any other person's 
life in that manner, before his own. The solution of the 
difficulty was to be found in their different views of hu- 
man nature. Mr. Shelley would have lost his life with 
pleasure, to set an example of disinterestedness; Lord 
Byron could <lg striking public things. Greece, and an 
admiring public, still re-echo them. But the course of 
his Lordship's studies had led him to require, that they 
should be mixed up with other stimulants. 
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A very melancholy period of my narrative is now ar- 
rived. In June 1822, I arrived in Italy, in consequence 
of the invitation to set up a work with my friend and 
Lord Byron. Mr. Shelley was passing the summer sea« 
son at a bouse he had taken for that purpose on the Gulf 
of Lerici. He wrote to me at Genoa to say that he 
hoped ^^the waves would never part us again;" and 
on hearing of my arrival at Leghorn, came thither, ac- 

r companied by Mr. Williams, formerly of the 8th Dra- 
' goons, who was then on a visit to him. He came to wel- 
come his friend and fkmily, and see us comfortably set- 

. tied at Pisa. He accordingly went with us to that city, 
and after remaining in it a few days, took leave on the 
night of' the 7th July, to return with Mr. Williams to 
Lerici, meaning to come back to us shortly. In a day 
or two the voyagers were missed. The afternoon of the 
8th had been stormy, with violent squalls from the 

-south-west. A night succeeded, broken up with that 
tremendous thunder and lightning, which appals the 

stoutest seaman in the Mediterranean, dropping its bolts 
in all directions more like melted brass, or liquid pillars 
of fire, than any thing we conceive of lightning in our 
northern climate. The suspense and anguish of their 
friends need not be dwelt upon. A dreadful interval took 
place of more than a week, during which every inquiry 
and «very fond hope were exhausted. At the end of that 
, period our worst fears^ were confirmed. The following 
narrative of the particulars is from liie pen of Mr. Tre- 
lawney, a friend of Lord Byron's, who had not long 
been Acquainted with Mr. Shelley; but entertained the 
deepest regard for him. On the present occasion, nothing 
could surpass his generous and active sympathy. During 
the whole of the proceedings that took place, Mr. Shel- 
ley's and Mr. Williams's friends were indebted to Mr. 
Trelawney for every kind of attention: the great burden 
of inquiry fell upon him; and he never ceased his good 
ofiices, either then or afterwards, till he had done every 
thing that could have been expected to be done either of 
the humblest oi: the highest friend. 
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MR. TRBLAWNEY's narrative OP THE LOSS OP THE BOAT 
CONTAINING MR. SHELLEY ANB MR. WILLIAMS, ON THE 
8th OF JULY, 1822, OFF THE COAST OP ITALY. (NOW 
FIRST PUBLISHED. ) 

"Mr. Shelley, Mr. Williams (formerly of the 8th 
Dragoons,) and one seaman, Charles Vivian, left Villa . 
Magni near Lerici, a small town situate in the Bay of 
Spezia, on the SOth of June, at twelve o'clock, and ar- 
rived the same night at Leghorn. Their boat had been 
built for Mr. Shelley at Genoa by a captain in the navy. 
It was twenty *four feet long, eight in tlie.beam, schooner 
rigeed, with graft topsails, &c« and drew four feet water. 
On Monday, the 8th of July, at the same hour, they got * 
under weigh to return home, having on board a quantity 
of household articles, four hundred dollars, a small canoe ^ 
and some books and manuscripts. At half past twelve they 
made all sail outof-theJiarJboiir witk.a light and favour- 
able Jireeze^ steering direct for Speziau i had likewise 
weighed anchor to accompany them a few miles out in 
Lord Byron's schooner, the Bolivar; but there was some 
demur about papers from the guard-boat; and they, fear- 
ful of losing the breeze sailed without me. I re-anchored, 
and watched my friends, till Hieir boat became a speck 
on the horizon, which was growing thick and dark, with 
heavy clouds moving rapidly, and gathering in the south- 
west quarter. I then retired to the cabin, where I had 
not been half an hour, before a man on deck told me, a 
heavy squ)adl had come on. We let go another anchor. 
The boats and vessels in the roads were scudding past us 
in all directions to get into the harbour; and in a mo- 
ment, it blew a hard gale from the south-west, the sea, 
from excessive smoothness, foaming, breaking, and get- 
ting up into a very heavy swell. The wind, having 
shifted, was now directly against my friends. I felt con- 
fident they would be obliged to bear off for Leghorn; and 
being anxious to hear of their safety, stayed on board till 
a late hour, but saw nothing of them. The violence of 
the wind did not continue above an hour: it then gradu- 
ally suT)sided; and at eight o'clock, when I went on shore, 
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it was almost a calm. It, however, blew hard at inter- 
vals during the night, with rain, and thunder and light- 
ning. The lightning struck the mast of a vessel close to 
us, shivering it to splinters, killing two men, and wound- 
ing others. From these circumstances, becoming greatly 
alarmed for the safety of the voyagers, a note was des- 
patched to Mr. Shelley's house at Lerici, the reply to 
which stated that nothing had been heard of him and his 
friend^ which augmented our fears to such a degree, that 
couriers were despatched on the whole line of coast from 
Leghorn to Nice, to ascertain if they had put in any 
where, or if there had been any wreck, or indication of 
losses by sea. I immediately started for Via Reggio, 
having lost sight of the boat in that direction. My worst 
fears were almost confirmed on my arrival there, by news 
that a small canoe, two empty water-barrels, and a bottle, 
had been found on the shore, which things I recognised 
as belonging to the boat. I had still, however, warm 
hopes that these articles had been thrown overboard to 
clear them from useless lumber in the storm; and it 
seemed a general opinion that they had missed Leghorn, 
and put into Elba or Corsica, as nothing mor^ was heard 
for eight days. This state of suspense becoming intole- 
rable, I returned from Spezia to Via Reggio, where my 
worst fears were confirmed by the information that two 
bodies had been washed on shore, one on that night very 
near the town, which, by the dress and stature, I knew 
to be Mr. Shelley's. Mr. Keats's last volume of "La- 
mia,'' "Isabella," &c. being open in the jacket pocket, 
confirmed it beyond a doubt. The body of Mr. Wil- 
liams was subsequently found near a tower on the Tuscan 
shore, about four miles from his companion. Both the 
bodies were greatly decomposed by the sea, but identified 
beyond a doubt The seaman, Charles Vivian, was not 
found for nearly three weeks afterwards. His body was 
interred in the spot on which a wave had washed it, in 
the vicinity of Massa. 

" After a variety of applications to the Lucchese and 
Tuscan Governments, and our Ambassador at Florence^ 
I obtained, from the kindness and exertions of Mr. Daw- 
kins, an order to the oflBcer commanding the tower of 
Migliarino, (near to which Lieutenant Williams had been 
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casty and buried in the sand,) that the body Aould be at 
my disposal. I likewise obtained an order to the same 
effeet to the Commandant at Via Reggio, to deliver up 
the remains of Mr. Shelley, it having been decided 
by the friends of the parties that the bodies should be 
reduced to ashes by fire, as the readiest mode of convey- 
ing them to the places where the deceased would have 
wished to repose, as well as of removing all oljjections 
respecting the Quarantine Laws, which had been urged 
against their disinterment Every thing being prepared 
for the requisite purposes, I embarked on board Lord 
Byron's schooner with my friend Captain Shenley, and 
sailed on the 13th of August. After a tedious passage of 
eleven hours, w^ anchored off Via Reggio, and fell in ' 
with two small vessels, which I had hired at Leghorn 
some days before for the purpose of ascertaining, by the 
means used to recover sunken vessels, the place in which 
my friend'^ boat had foundered. They had on board the 
captain of a jfishing-boat, who, having been overtaken in 
the same squall, had witnessed the sinking of the boat, 
without (as he says) the possibility of assisting b^. After 
dragging tile bottom, in the place which he indicated, for 
six days without finding her, I sent them back to Leg- 
horn, and went on shore. The Major commanding the 
town, with the Captain of the port, accompanied me to 
the Governor. He received us very courteously, and 
did not object to the remoi^l of our friend's remains, 
but to burning them, as the latter was not specified in 
the order. However, after some little explanation, he 
assented, and we gave the necessary directions for making 
every preparation to commence our painful undertaking 
next morning." 

It was thought that the whole of these melancholy 
operations might have been performed in one day: but 
the calculation turned out to be erroneous. Mr. Wil- 
liams's remains were commenced with. Mn Trelawney 
and Captain Shenley were at the tower by noon, witib 
proper persons to assist, and were joined shortly by Lord 
Byron and myself. A portable furnace and a tent had 
been prepared. *^Wood," continues Mr. Trelawney, 
<^ we found in abundance on the beach, old trees and 
parts of wrecks. Within a few paces of the spot where 
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the body lay, there was a tnide-built shed of straw, form* 
ing a temporary shelter for soldiers at nighty when per- 
forming the coast^patrole duty. The grave was at high- 
water mark, some eighteen paces from the surf, as it was 
then breaking, the distance about four miles and a half 
from Via Reggio. The magnificent bay of Spezia is on 
the right of this i^t, Leghorn on the left, at equal dis- 
tances of about twenty-two miles. The headlands, pro- 
jecting boldly and far into the sea^ form a deep and dan- 
gerous gulf, with a heavy swell and a strong current gene- 
rally running right into it A vessel embayed in the gulf, 
and overtaken by one of the squalls so common upon the 
coast of it, is almost certain to be wrecked. The loss of 
small craft is great; and the shsJlowness of the water, and 
brediing of the surf, preventing approach to the shore, 
or boats going out to assist, the loss of lives is in propor- 
tion. It was in the centre of this bay, about four or five 
miles at sea, in fifteen or sixteen faUiom water, with a 
light breeze under a crowd of sail, that the boat of our 
friends was suddenly taken clap aback by a sudden and 
very violent squall; and it is supposed that in attempting 
to bear up under such a press of canvass, all the sheets 
fast, the hands unprepared, and only three persons on 
board, the boat filled to leeward, and having two tons of 
ballast, and not being decked, went down on the instant; 
not giving them a moment to prepare themselves by even 
taking oa their boots, or seizing an oar. Mr. Williams 
was the only one who could swim, and he but indifier- 
ently. The spot where Mr. Williams's body lay was well 
adapted for a man of his imaginative cast of mind, and I 
wished his remains to rest undisturbed; but it was willed 
otherwise. Before us was the sea, with islands; behind 
us the Apennines; beside us, a large tract of thick wood, 
stunted and twisted into fantastic shapes by the sea-breeze* 
The heat was intense, the isand being so scorched as to 
render standing on it painful," 

Mr. Trelawney proceeds to describe the disinterment 
and burning of Mr. Williams's remains. Calumny, 
which never shows itself gross^ than its charges of want 
of refinement, did not spare even these melancholy cere- 
monies. The friends of the deceased, though they took 
no pains to publish the proceeding, were accused of wish- 
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ing to make a sensation^ of doing a horrible and unfeel- 
ing thing, &c. The truth was, that the nearest connex- 
ions, both of Mr. Shelley and Mr. Williams, wished to 
have their remains interred in regular places of burial; 
and that for this purpose they could be removed in no 
other manner. Such being the case, it is admitted that 
the mourners did not refuse themselves the little comfort 
of supposing, that lovers of books and antiquity, like Mr. 
Shelley and his friend, would not have been sorry to 
foresee this part of their fate. Among the materials for 
burning, as many of the gracefuller and more classical 
articles as could be procured — ^frankincense, wine, &c* 
were not forgotten. 

The proceedings of the next day, with Mr. Shelley's 
remains, exactly resembled those of the foregoing, with 
the exception of their being two assistants less. The in- 
accuracies of Captain Medwin on this subject I have no- 
ticed before. On both days, the extraordinary beauty of 
the flame arising from the funeral pile was noticed. The 
weather was beautifully fine. The Mediterranean now soft 
and lucid, kissed the shore as if to ixiake peace with it 
The yellow sand and blue sky intensely contrasted with 
I one another: marble mountains touched the air with cool- 

, ness, and the flame of the fire bore away towards heaven 

in vigorous amplitude, waving and quivering with a 
brightness of inconceivable beauty. It seemed as though 
it contained the glassy ess^ence of vitality. You might 
have expected a seraphic countenance to look out of it, 
turning once more, before it departed, to thank the 
friends that had done their duty. 

Among the various conjectures respecting this lamen- 
table event, a suspicion was not wanting, that the boat 
had been run down by a larger one with a view to plun- 
der it Mr. Shelley was known to have taken money 
on board. Crimes of that nature had occurred often 
enough to warrant such a suspicion; and they could be 
too soon washed out of the consciences of the ignorant 
perpetrators by confession. But it was lost in the more 
probable conclusion arising from the weather. One bitter 
consolation to the friends of Mr. Shelley was, that his 
death, as far as he alone was concerned, was of a nature 
he would have preferred to many others, probably to any. 
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A' reflection, more pleasing, reminded them, that in the 
rapid decomposition occasioned by the sea and the iire^ 
the mortal part of him was saved from that gradual cor- 
ruption, which is seldom contemplated without shud- 
dering by a lively imagination. And yet the same ima- 
gination and suffering which make us clihg to life at one 
time, and give us a horror of dissolution, can render the 
grave desirable and even beautiful at another. Mr. Shel- 
ley's remains were taken to Rome^ and deposited in the 
protestant burial-ground, near those of a child he had 
lost in that city, and of Mr. Keats. It is the cemetery 
he speaks of in the preface to his Elegy on the death of 
his young friend, as calculated to " make one in love 
with death, to think that one should be buried in so sweet 
a place." A like tenderness of patience, in one who 
possessed a like energy, made Mr. Keats say on his 
death-bed, that he "seemied to feel the daisies growing 
over him. " These are the feelings that servile critics ridi- 
<5ule, and that all other human beings respect. The gene- 
rous reader will be glad to hear, that the reihainsof Mr. 
Shelley were attended to their final abode by some of the 
most respectable English residents in Rome. He was 
«are to awaken the sympathy of gallant and accompliflhed 
spirits wherever he went, aJive or dead. The remains 
of Mr. Williams were taken to England. Mr. Williams 
was a very intelligent, good-hearted man, and his death 
was deplored by friends worthy of him. 

The writer who criticised the " Posthumous Poems," 
in the "Edinburgh Review," does justice to the excel- 
lence of Mr. Shelley's intentions, and acknowledges him 
to be one of those rare persons called men of genius; but 
accuses him of a number of faults, which he attributes to 
the predominance of his will, and a scorn of every thing 
received and conventional. To this cause he traces the 
faults of his poetry, and what he conceives to be the er- 
rors of his philosophy. Furthermore, he charges Mr. 
Shelley with a want of reverence for antiquity, and quotes 
a celebrated but not unequivocal passage from Bacon, 
where the philosopher, according to the advice of the 
Prophet, recommends us to take our stand upon the 
ancient ways, and see what road we are to take for pro- 
gression. He says Mr. Shelley had *f too little sym- 
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* pathy with the feelings of others, which he thought he 
had a right to sacrifice, as well as his own, to a gi^and 
ethical experiment; and asserts that if a thing were old 
and established, this was with him a certain proof of its 
having no solid foundation to rest upon: if it was new, it 
was good and right: every paradox was to him a self-evi* 
dent truth: every prejudice an undoubted absurdity. The 
weight of authority, the sanction of ages, the common 
consent of mankind, were vouchers *only for ienoranee, 
error, and imposture. Whatever shocked the feelings of 
others, concihated his regard i whatever was light, extra* 
vagant, and vain, was to him a proportionable relief from 
the dulness and stupidity of established opinions.'' This 
is caricature; and caricature of an imaginary original. 

Alas! Mr. Shelley was so little relieved by what waa 
light and vain, (if I understand .what the Reviewer 
means by those epithets,) and so little disposed to quar- 
rel with the common consent of mankind, where it 
«eemed reasonably founded, tiiat at first he could not en-^ 
dure even the comic parts of Lord Byron's writings, 
because he thought they tended to produce mere vola- 
tility instead of good; and he afterwards came to relish 
them, because he found an accord with them in the bo- 
soms of society. Whatever shocked the feeling of others 
so little conciliated his regard, that with the sole excep- 
tion of matters of religion (which is a point on which 
the most benevolent Reformers, authors of ^ grand ethi- 
cal experiments," in all ages, have thought themselves 
warranted in hazarding alarm and astonishment,) his own 
feelings were never more violated than by disturbances 
given to delicacy, to sentiment, to the affections. If 
ever it seemed otilierwise, as in the subject of his tragedy 
of the Cenci, it was only out of a more intense appre- 
hensiveness, and the right it gave him to speak. He 
saw, in every species of tyranny and selfish will, an 
image of all the rest of the generation. That a love of 
paradox is occasionally of use to remind common-places 
of their weakness, and to prepare the way for liberal 
opinions, nobody knows better or has more unequivo- 
cally shown than Mr. Shelley's critic; and yet I am not 
aware that Mr. Shelley was at all addicted to paradox; 
or that he loved any contradiction^ that did not directly 
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contradict some preat and tyrannical abuse. Prejudices 
that he thought innocent, no man was more inchned to 
respect, or even to fall in with. He was prejudiced in 
favour of the dead languages; he had a theoretical anti* 
pathv to innovations in style; he had almost an English 
dislike of the French and their literature, a philosopher 
or two excepted: it cost him much to reconcile himself 
to manners that were not refined; and even with regard 
to the prejudices of superstition, or the more poetical 
sides of popular faith,* where they did not interfere with 
the daily and waking comforts of mankind, he was for 
admitting them with more than a spirit of toleration. 
It would be hazardous to affirm that he did not believe 
in spirits and genii. This is not setting his face against 
<< every received mystery, and all traditional faith.'' 
^He set his face, not against a mystery nor a self-evident 
proposition, but against whatever he conceived to be in- 
jurious to human good, and whatever his teachers would 
have forced down his throat, in defiance of the inqui- 
ries they had suggested. His opposition to what was 
established, as I have said before, is always to be con- 
sidered with reference to that feature in his disposition, 
and that fact in bis history. Of antiquity and authority 
he was so little a scomer, that his opinions, novel as 
some of them may be thought, are all to be found in 
writers, both ancient and modem, and those not obscure 
ones or empirical, but men of the greatest and wisest, 
and best names, — ^Plato and Epicurus, Montaigne, Ba- 
con, Sir Thomas More. Nothing in him was his own, 
but the genius that impelled him to put philosophical 
speculations in the shape of poetry, and a subtle and 
magnificent style, abounding in Hellenisms, and by no 
means exempt (as he acknowledged) from a tendency to 
imitate whatever else he thought beautiful, in ancient or 
modem writers. 

But Mr. Shelley was certainly definite in his object: 
he thought it was high time for society to come to par-> 
ticulars: to know what they would have. With regard 
ta marriage, for instance, be was tired with the specta* 
cle continually presented to his eyes, of a community 
always feeling sore upon that point, and cowed, like a 
man by his wife> from attempting some real improve- 
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meiit in it. Hiere was no end, he thought^ of setting 
up this new power, and pulling down that, if the one, 
to all real home purposes, proceeded just as the other did, 
and nothing was gained to society but a hope and a dis- 
appointment. This, in his opinion, was not the kind of 
will to be desired, in opposition to one with more defi- . 
nite objects. We must not, he thought, be eternally 
generalizing, shilly-shallying, and coquetting between * 
public submission and private independence; but let a 
generous understanding and acknowledgment of what . ^ 

we are in want of, go hand in hand with our exertions 
in behalf of change; otherwise, when we arrive at suc- 
cess, we shall find success itself in hands that are but 
physically triumjdiant — ^hands that hold up a victory on 
a globe, a splendid common-place, as a new-old thing for 
us to worship. This, to be sure, is standing, super vias 
antiquas; but not in order to '^make progression.'* 
The thing is all to be done over again. If there is 
** something rotten in the state of Denmark," let us 
mend it, and not set up Sweden or Norway, to knock 
down this rottenness with rottenness of their own; con- 
tinually waiting for others to do our work, and finding 
them do it in such a manner, as to deliver us bound 
again into the hands of the old corruptions. We must 
be our own deliverers. An Essay on the Disinterest- 
edness of Human Action is much; but twenty articles to 
show that the most disinterested person in the world is 
only a malcontent and a fanatic, can be of no service but 
to baffle conduct and resolution, in favour of eternal the- 
ory and the talking about it. 

Mr. Shelley had no doubt a great deal of will; but the 
mistake of the Reviewer lies in giving it an antipathetical, 
instead of a sympathetic character. This may be the 
fault of some reformers. It may also be a fault of others 
to lament the want of will in their brethren at one time, 
and the excess of it at another, but particularly the want; 
satirising the sparing and fastidious conduct of the better 
part of the lovers of freedom, " the inconsistent, vacil- 
lating good," and bewailing the long misfortunes of the 
world, which a few energetic persons might put an end 
to by a resolute and unconditional exercise of their free 
agency. The writer in question is not exempt from 
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these inconsistencies. I do not accuse him of want of 
sympathy. On the contrary, I think the antipathies 
which he has sometimes given way to so strangely, and 
the will which he at other times recommends, and at all 
times sets an example of, arise out of the impatience of 
his very sympathy wil^ mankind. This it is, which 
together with his own extraordinary amount of talent, 
and the interesting evidences of it which continually ap- 
peiau*, has for so long a time kept his friends in good 
blood with him, whatever mood he has happened to be 
in; though he has tried them, of late, pretty hard. But 
this it is also, which ought to have led him into a differ- 
ent judgment with regard to Mr. Shelley. A greater 
portion of will among reformers is desirable; but it does 
not follow that an occasional excess of it (if such) can 
or does do the mischief he supposes, or< furnishes any ex- 
cuse worth mention for the outcries and pretended argu- 
ments of the opposite party. If he will have a good 
deal of will, he must occasionally have an excess of it 
The party in question, that is to say, all the bad systems 
and governments existing, with all their slaves and de-> 
pendentis, have an infinite will of their own, which they 
already make use of, with all their might, to put down 
every endeavour against it: and. the world in general is 
so deafened with the noise of ordinary things, and the 
great working of the system which abuses it, that an 
occasional excess in the lifting up of a reforming voice 
appears to be necessary to make it listen. It requires 
the example of a spirit not so prostrate as its own, to 
make it believe that all hearts are not alike kept under, 
and that the hope of reformation is not every where 
given up. This is the excuse for such productions as 
Werter, the Stranger, and other appeals to the first prin- 
ciples of sympathy and disinterestedness. This is the 
excuse for the paradoxes of Rousseau; for the extrava- 
gances of some of the Grecian philosophers (which were 
necessary to call the attention to all parts of a question;) 
and if I did not wish to avoid hazarding misconception, 
and hurting the feelings, however unreasonably, of any 
^ respectable body of men, I might add stronger cases, in 
point; cases, in which principles have been pushed to 
their greatest and most impracticable excess, for the pur- 
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pose, we are told» of securing some attention to the tea* 
sonable part of them. Mr. Shelley objected to the pre* 
aent state of the intercourse of the sexes, and the vuWr 
notions of the Supreme Being. He also held with Sir 
Thomas More, that a community of prop^ly was de- 
sirable; an opinion, which obtained him more ill-will, > 
perhaps, than any other, at least in the class among which 
he was bom. The Reriewer implies, that he put forth 
some of these objections alarmingly or extravt^antly. 
Be it so. The great point is to liave a question di»- 
eussed. The adrocates of existing systems of all sorts 
are strong; enoueh to look to the defence; whereas, those 
who suror by tiiem are so much intimidated by their 
very sufferings, as to be afraid to move, lest they should 
be worse off than they are at present They do not 
want to know their calamity; they know it well enough. 
They require to be roused, and not always to sit groan- 
ing over, or making despairing jests of tiieir condition. 
If a friend's excess excites them to differ with him, they 
are still incited to look at the que^stion. His sympathy 
moves them to be ashamed of their passiveness, and to 
consider what may be done. We need not fear, that it 
will be too much. At the very least, matters will find 
their level. If we are our own masters under Provi- 
dence; if Nature works with us for tools, and intends 
amelioration through the means of our knowledge, we 
are roused to some purpose. If not, or if we are to go 
so far and no farther, no fiajrtiier shall we go. The sweet 
or bitter waters of humanity will assuredly find where to 
settle. 

The Reviewer, still acknowledging the Genius of Mr. 
Shelley, and his benevolent intentions, finds the same 
fault with his poetry as with his philosophy, and traces 
it to the same causes* Of all my friend's writings, the 
poetical parts are those which I should least conceive to 
subject him to the charge of want of sympathy. Is tiie 
quarrelling with constituted authorities and received ca- 
lamities, the same tidn^ as scorning the better part of 
what exists? Is the quitting the real world for the ideal 
in search of consolation, the same thing as thrusting one's ^^ 
foot apinst it in contempt^ and flying off on the wings ' 
of antipathy? And what did Mr. Shelley cany thither 
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when he went? A perpetual eonaciousnen of his hu« 
manity ; a clinjdng load of the miseries of his fellow crea* 
tures. Hie WUch o/MlaSj for example^ is but a per- 
sonification of the imaginative faculty in its most ainr 
abstractions; and yet the author cannot indulge himself 
long in that fairy region, without dreamiftg of mortal 
stri^ If he is not in tUs world, he must have visions 
of it If fiction is his reality by day, reality will be his 
fiction durine his slumbers. The truth is, Mr. Shelley 
was in his whole being, mental and physical, of an ex- 
treme delicacy and sensibility. He felt every part of 
his nature intensely; and his impulse, object, and use in 
this world, was to remind others of some important 
points touching our common nature and endeavours, by 
affording a more than ordinary example of their effect 
upon himself. It may be askedy who are to be remind- 
ed? how many? To which we answer, those who have 
been reminded already, as well as the select portion who 
remain to be so; never nund how few, provided they are 
reminded to some purpose* Mr. Shelley's writings, it 
is admitted, are not calculated to be popular, however 
popular in their ultimate tendency, or cordial in their 
origin. They are, for the most part, too abstract and 
refined. But << fit audience though few," is the motto 
of the noble«|. ambition; and it is uiese audiences that go 
and settle the world. 

Mr. Shelley's poetry is invested with a dazzling and 
subtle radiance, which blinds the common observer with 
light Piercing beyond this, we discover that the char^ 
acteristics of his poetical writings are an exceeding sym- 
pathy with the whole universe, material and intellectual; 
an ardent desire to benefit his species; an impatience of 
the tyrannies and superstitions that hold them bound; 
and a re^t that the power of one loving and enthusiasm 
tic individual is not proportioned to his will, nor his 
good reception with the world at all proportioned to his 
love. His poetry is either naade up of all these feelings 
united, or is an attempt to escape from their pressure 
into the widest fields ot imagination. I say an attempt,-— 
because^ as we have seen, escape he does not; and it is 
curious to observe how he goes pouring forth his baffled 
affections upon every object he can think of, bringing out 
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its beauties and pretensions by the light of a radiant fan- 
cy, and resolved to do the whole detail of the universe 
a sort of poetical justice^ in default of being able to make 
his fellow-creatures attend to justice political. From this 
arises the fault of his poetry, which is a want of massive- 
ness, — of a proper distribution of light and shade. The 
whole is too fhll of glittering points; of images touched 
and illustrated alike, and brought out into the same pro- 
minence. He ransacks every thing like a bee, grap- 
pling with it in the same spirit of penetration and enjoy- 
ment, till you lose si^ht of the field he entered upon, in 
following him into his subtle recesses. He is also to6^ 
fond, in nis larger works, of repeating the same images' 
drawn from the material universe and the sea. When he is 
obliged to give up these peculiarities, and to identify his 
feelings and experience with those of other people, as in 
his dramatic poems, the fault no longer exists. His ob- 
ject remains, — ^that of increasing the wisdom and happi- 
ness of mankind: but he has laid aside his wings, and 
added to the weight and purpose of his body: the spi- 
ritual part of him is invested with ordinary flesh and 
blood. In truth, for ordinary or immediate purposes, 
a great deal of Mr. Shelley's poetry ought to have been 
written in prose. It consists of philosophical specula- 
tions which required an introduction to tb| understand- 
ings of the community, and not merely, as he thought, 
a recommendation to their good will. The less philo- 
sophic he becomes, reverting to his own social feelings, 
as in some of the pathetic complaints before us; or ap- 
pealing to the common ones of mankind upon matters 
immediately agitating them, as in the " Ode to Naples;'' 
or giving himself fairly up to the sports of fancy, as in 
the " Witch of Atlas,'' or " The Translations from 
Goethe and Homer;" the more he delights and takes 
with him, those who did not know whether to argue, 
or to feel, in some of his larger works. The common 
reader is bafled with the perplexing mixture of passion 
and calmness; of the severest reasoning, and the wildest 
fiction; of the most startling appearances of dissent, and 
the most conventional calls upon sympathy. But in all 
his writings there is a wonderful sustained sensibility, 
and a language lofty and fit for it. He has the art of 
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usittg the statdiest words ftnd the most leai^ned idioms^ 
without incurring the charge of pedantry; so that pas- 
82^es of more'Splendid and sonorous writine are not to be 
selected from any writer, since the time of Milton: and 
yet when he descends from his ideal worlds, and comes 
home to us in our humbler bower% and our yearning 
. ' after love and affection, he attunes the most natural feel- 
ings to a style so proportionate, and withal to a modu- 
lation so truly musical, that there is nothing ta surpass 
it in the lyrics of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
'^ Let the reader, whom these pages may have rendered 

more desirous of knowing Mr. Shelley, turn to the vo- 
lume in question, and judge for himself in what sort of 
^ spirit it was that he wrote the '* Witch of Atlas,'' the 
^< Letter'' to a Friend at p. 59, part of the « Ode to Na- 
^ I)les," the " Song" at p. 141, a "Lament," the "Ques- 

» # ■ lion," " Lines to an Indian Air," " Stanzas written in 
"'* dejection near Naples," Lines on a "Faded Violet," 
"Lines to a Critic," « To-morrow," "Good Night," 
^ " Love's Philosophy," the " Stanzas" at p. 214, and the 
" Translations from Goethe and Homer." The verses 
** "On the Medusa's Head of Leonardo da Vinci" are 
perhaps as fine as any thing in the book, for power. 
' The poetry seems sculptured and grinning, like the sub- 
• ject. The words are cut with a knife. But love is 
the great inspirer of Mr. Shelley. His very abstract 
ideas are in love. 
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" The deep recesses of her odorous dweUing 

Were stored with magic treasures — sounds of air. 

Which had the power ul spirits of compelling, 
Folded in cells of crystal silence tliere ; 

Such as we hear in youth, and think the feeling 
Will never die — ^yet ere we are aware. 

The feeling and the sound are fled and gone, 

And the regret they leav^ remains alone. 

*' And there lay Visions, swiflt, and sweet, and quaint. 
Each in its thin sheath like a chiysalis ; 
Some eager to burst forth, some weak and faint 

With the sot\ burthen of intensest bliss. 

We have heard of ladies falling in love with Lord By« 
f ron, upon the strength of Don Juan. These must be la- 

I dies in towns. If ever a more sequestered heroine could 

become enamoured of a poet out of the mere force of sen- 
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timenty or at least desire to give him exceeding comfort 
and consolation, it would be such a poet as Mr. Shelley. 
The most physical part of the passion acquires, from his 
treatment of it, a gra'ce and purity inexpressible. It is 
curious to see with what fearlessness, in the conscious 
dignity of this power, he ventures to speak of things that 
would defy all mention from a less ingenuous lip. The 
^* Witch of Atlas," will be liked by none but poets, or 
very poetical readers. Spenser would have liked it: 
Sir Kenelm Digby would have written a comment upon » 
it. Its meanings are too remote, ai^d its imagery too 
wild, to be enjoyed by those who cannot put on wings of ;■ 
the most subtle conception, and remain in the uttermost 
parts of idealism. Even those who can, will think iti> 
something too dreamy and involved. They will disco- 
ver the want of light and shade, which I have before no- 
ticed, and which leaves the picture without its duef 
breadth and perspective. It is the fault of some of Mr. ^ 
Shelley's poems, that they look rather like store-houses 
of imagery, than imagery put into proper action. We . 
have the misty regions of wide air, 

«« The hills of snow, and lofts of pil6d thunder, — '* 

which Milton speaks of; but they are too much in their 
elementary state, as if just about to be used, and moving 
in their first chaos. To a friend, who pointed out to him 
this fault, Mr. Shelley said, that he would consider it 
attentively, and doubted not he should profit by the ad- 
vice. He scorned advice as little as h^ did any other 
help to what was just and good. He could both give 
and take it with an- exquisite mixture of frankness and 
delicacy, that formed one of the greatest evidences of his 
superiority to common virtue. I have mentioned before, 
that his temper was admirable. He was naturally irrita- 
ble and violent; but had so mastered the infirmity, as to 
consider every body's inclinations before his own. Mr. 
Trelawney pronounced him to be a man absolutely with- 
out selfishness. In his intercourse with myself, nothing 
delighted him more than to confound the limits of our 
respective property, in money-matters, books, apparel, 
&c. He would help himself without scruple to whatever 
he wanted, whether a book or a waistcoat; and was nfever 
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better pleased, than at finding things of his own in his 
friend's possession. 

The way in which Mr. Shelley's eye d^ted "from 
heaven to earth," and the sort of call at which his ima- 
gination was ever ready to descend, is well exemplified 
in the following passage of the Letter at p. 59. The un- 
happy mass of prostitution which exists in England, con- 
trasted with something which seems to despise it, and. 
which, in more opinions thsm his, is a main cause of it, 
WHS always one of the subjects that at a moment's notice 
woujd overshadow the liveliest of his moods.. The pic- 
turesque line in itaKcs is beautifully true. The poet is 
writing to a frieied in London. 

-: *< Unpav^Iioned heaven i&fair, 

c - Whether the moon^ into her chamber gone, 

Hieaves midnight to the golden stars, or wan 
Climbs with diminished beams the azure steep ; 
Or whether clouds sail o'er the inverse deep. 
Piloted by the many-wandering blast, 
^nd tlim^are stars rush through thentt dim and fast* 
All this is beautiful in every land. 
But what see you beside ? A shabby stand 
Of hackney coaches — a brick house or wall. 
Fencing some lonely court, white with the scrawl 
Of our unhappy politics ; or worse. 
A wretched woman, reeling by, whose curse 
Mix'd with the watchman's, partner of her trade* 
' You must accept in place of serenade. " 

These miserable women, sometimes indeed owing to the 
worst and most insensible qualities on their own parts, 
but sometimes also to the best and most guileless, are at 
such a dreadful disadvantage compared with those who 
are sleeping at such an hour in their comfortable homes, 
that it is difficult to pitch our imaginations among the 
latter, for a refuge from the thought of them. Real love, 
however, even if it be unhappy, provided its sorrow be 
without contempt and sordidness, will furnish us with a 
transition less startling. The following Lines to an In" 
dian AiVy make an exquisite serenade. 

) « I arise from dreams of thee 

L In the first sweet sleep of night, 

1 When the winds are breathing low, 

i And the stars are shining bright ; 
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I arise from dreams of tbee. 
And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me— who knows how i 
To thy chamber-window, sweet ! 

** The wandering urs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream — 
The diampak odours fall. 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 
The nightingale's complaint • 
It <Ses upon her heart, 
A^ I must upon thine. 
Beloved as thou art I 

' «< O lift me from the grass! 
I die, I faint, I faU! 

Let thy love in kisses rain a 

On my lips and eyelids pale. ' 
My cheek is cold and white, alas ! 
My heart beats loud and fast ; 
On ! press it dose to thine again ^ 

lYhere it will break at last" 

« 

I know not that two main parts of Mr. Shelley's poeti- 
cal genius, the descriptive and the pathetic^ ever vented 
themselves to more touching purpose than in the lines ' 
Written in Detection near Naples. The brilliant yet 
soft picture with which they commence, introduces the . 
melancholv observer of it in a manner extremely affect- 
ing. He beholds what delights others, and is willing to ' 
bene 



exhibit, at once, minute observation, the widest power to 
generalize, exquisite power to enjoy, and admirable pa- 
tience at the want of enjoyment. This latter combina- 
tion forms the height of the amiable, as the former does 
of the intellectual character. The fourth stanza wiU 
strongly move the reader of this memoir. 

'• The sun is warm, the sky is clear. 

The waves are dancing last and bright. 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple moon's transparent light 

x» • • • • » 

Around its unezpanded buds; 

Idke many a voice of one deUg'his 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 
The City*8 voice Ueeif U eoft, Uke SoUSude'B. 

t A line is wanting in the Edition. * 
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^. ^ ^ « I see the deep's untrampled floor ^ 

With green and purple sea- weeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
> IMce ligta diisotved in stat^kaaers, throw^n. 

I sit upon the sands alone ; 
The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 



t 
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Is flashing round me, and a lone y 

^ Arises from its measured motion, f 



How sweet ! did any heart now share in my emotion. 

4. ' "AUs! I have nor hope, nor health, / 

4 Nor p^ce within, nor caUn around,- / 

Nor that content surpassing wealth, / 

The sage in meditaUon found. 
And Walked with inward glory crowned ; 

Nor famt, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround; 
Snnling they live, and call life pleasure ; — 
-: To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

** Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Ev'n as the winds and waters are; 
« / could He down like a Ured child, 

And weep away the Ufe of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 

Till death} like sleep, might steal on me, 
And I mighifeel in the varm cdr 
, My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 

Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 

*< Some might lament that I were cold, 
As I when this sweet day is done. 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old. 

Insults with this unthnely moan : 
They imght lament, for I am one 

Whom men love not, and yet reg^t ; 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 

Shall on its stainless glory set. 
Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 






» 



The pieces, that call to mind Beaumont and Fletcher^ 
<are such as the following: — 

** Music, when soft voices die. 
Vibrates in the memory ; 
Odours, when sweet violets acken, ' 
Live within the sense they quicken. 

** Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead. 
Are heap'd for the beloved's bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love ita^shaU slumber on," 

" Lovers Phiiaacphy^^ is another. It has b^n often 
firinted; but for the saime reason wiU bear repetition. 
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The sentiment must be understood with reference to tha 
delicacy as well as freedom of Mr. Shelley's opimons, 
and not as supplying any excuse to that heartless liberti- 
nism which no man disdained more. The poem is here 
quoted for its grace and lyrical sweetness. 

** The fountains mingle with the river. 

And the river with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever. 

With a sweet emotion : 
Nothinfi^ in the world is single ; 

All things by a faiw divine 
In one another's being mingle — 

Why not I with thine ? 

<* See the mountains kiss high heaven, « 

And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister flower would be forgiven. 

If it disdain'd its brother : 
And the sunlight clasps the earth. 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; , 

What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me ?" 



^ 
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Mr. Shelley ought to have written nothing but dramas, 
interspersed with such lyrics as these. Perhaps had Jie 
lived, he would have done so; for, after all, he was but 
young; and he had friends of that opinion, whom he was 
much inclined to agree with. The fragment of the tra- 

S^edy of Charles the First j in this volume, makes us 
ong for more of it With all his republieaniim, he 
would have done justice to Charles, as well as to Pym 
and Hampden. His completest production is unques- 
tionably the tragedy of the "Cenci.'' The objections 
to the subject are, on the face of them, not altogether un- 
founded; but they ought not to weigh with diose who 
have no scruple in grappling with any of the subjects of 
our old English drama; still less, if they are true read- 
ers of that drama, and know how to think of the great 
ends of poetry in a lib^eral and masculine manner. ^^ Cen- 
ci^' is the personification of a will, maddened, like a Ro- 
man emperor's, by the possession of impunity; deadened 
to all sense of right and wrong by degrading notions of 
a Supreme Being; and consequently subjected to the 
most frightful wants, and knowing no pleasure but in sen- 
suality or malignity. The least of his actions becomes 
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villanous^ because he does it in defiance of principle. 
On the other hand, his death by the hand of his outraged 
daughter produces a different meeting of extremes, be- 
cause it results, however madly, from horror at the vio- 
lation of principle. The reader refuses to think that a 
daughter has slain ^father, precisely because a dreadful 
sense of what a father ought not to have done has driven 
her to it, and because he sees that in any other situation 
she would be the most exemplary of children. This re- 
mark is made for the benefit of the curious reader, and 
to vindicate Mr. Shelley from having taken up a subject 
out of pure scorn of his feelings: a strange policy in any 
author, and not surely to be found in him. Considering 
what an excellent production the Cenci is, it is certainly 
difficult to help wishing that the subject had been of a 
nature to startle nobody;, but it may be as truly added, 
that such a subject could have been handled by no other 
writer in a manner less ofiensive, or more able to suggest 
its own vindication. 

The Translations that conclude the "Posthumous 
Poems,'' are masterly. That of the " Hymn to Mercu- 
ry,'' containing the pranks of the Deity when young, 
abounds in singular animal spirits, a careless yet exube- 
rant feeling of mixed power and indifierence, of the zest 
of new born life, * and a godlike superiority to its human 
manifestations of it, such as we might suppose to take 
place before vice and virtue were thought of, or only 
thought of to afibrd pastime for mischievous young gods, 
who were above the necessity of behaving themselves. I 
will confine myself, however, to the quotation of a passage 
or two from the scenes out of Goethe's " Faust. " They 
contain the Prologue in Heaven^ which Lord Leveson 
Gower has omitted in his translation, and the May-day 
Nighty which he has abridged, and thought untranslata- 
ble. The Prologue in Heaven is| remarkable for the 
liberties which a privy-counsellor and gentleman with a 
star at his breast (for such the original poet is) may take 
with the scriptural idea of the Divinity, and yet find read- 
ers to eulogize and translate him. It is a parody on the 
beginning of the Book of Job. Not that I believe the il- 
lustrious German intended any disrespect to loftier con- 
ceptions of a Deity. The magnificent Hymn that pre- 
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cedes it, shows he can do justice to the noblest images of 
ereatioDi and improve what other poets have repeated to 
us of the songs of angels. Mr. Shelley's opinion of the 
Book of Job (on which he thought of founding a tragedy) 
was not the less exalted, (nor, I dare say, Goethe's ei« 
' ther,) because he could allow himself to make this light 
and significant comment on the exordium. But it is 
worth while noticing these sort of discrepancies; and to ob- 
serve also, how readily they shall be supposed without be* * 
ing comprehended for the sake of one man, and how little 
comprehended or supposed either for the toleration of * , 
another. 

SCENE — THE HABTZ MOUNTAIIT, A DESOLATE COUNTRr. 

Fautt, MephittopkUcB* ^ • 
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Meph. Would you not like a broomstick } As for me« 

I wish I had a good stout ram to ride ; "> • * 

For we are still far from th* appointed place. ■ ^ 

FauaU This knotted staff is help enough for me, ^ ^ 

Whilst I feel fresh upon my legs. What good 
Is there in making sliort a pleasant way ? 
To creep along the labyrinths of the vales» 
And climb those rocks, where e?er-babbling springs 
Precipitate themselves in waterfalls, 
Is the true sport that seasons such a path. 
Already Spring kindles the birchen spray. 
And the hoar pines already feel her breath : 
Shall she not work also within our limbs ? 

Mepk- Nothing of such an influence do 1 feel. 

My body is all wintry, and 1 wish * 

The flowers upon our patli were frost and snow. 

Bnt see ; how Melancholy rises now , 

Dimlv uplifUng her belated beam. 

The blank unwelcome round of the red moon. 

And gives so bad a lig^t, that every step 

One stumbles *gainst some crag. With your permisnon, 

V\\ call an Ignis-Fatuus to our aid ; 

I see one yonder burning joHily, 

HaUoo, my friend ! may I request that you 

Would favour us with your bright company ? 

Why should you blaze away there to no purposed 

Pray, be so good as light us up this way. 



Igrdi-FatuMa. With reverence be it spoken, I will try f I 

To overcome the lightness of my nature : 
Our course, you know, is generally zig-zag. 
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•Hs^ Ha ! ha ! yoar wonhip tbinlcs jrou hAve to deal 
With men. Go itrait on, in the Deyii^s name, 
Or I flball poff your flickering Hgbt tutt. 

Igni^Fahmi. Well, 

, I see you ak the master of the house ; 
I will Accommodate myself to you. 
Only coniUit, Uiat to-night this mountain 
Is aU enchanted, and if ^ck-a-lanthom 
Shows you his way, though you should miss your own, 
Tott ought not to be too exact with him. 

FoMtf MepkktophUe$% andJUfnis^FaltaUf in aUemate chorua. 

The limits of the sphere (^ dream, 

. The bounds of true and {Use, are pdst. 

Lead us on, thoU wandering Gleam, 

Lead us onward, fiir and fast, 

Tb the Wide, the desert Waste. 
But tee how swift advance and shift 

Threes behind trees, mw by row, — 
How, clift by elift, rocks bend and lift 

Their frowning foreheads as we go. 

The gUmUanmUed cNigi, h»/ ho/ 

Mtw iheff wMTtf nnd&rt» Unsy bbnof 

Through the mossy sods and stones. 

Stream and sbeamlet hurry down : 
A rushing throng ! A sound of song 

Beneath the vault bf heaven is bloWn ! 

A profound living critic (I forget his MxaA) has dis- 
covered, that the couplet in italics is absnrd^^^Msraga hav- 
ing no snouts properly so called, and being things by no 
means alive or blowing! The plot now thickens. Every 
thing is vivified like the rocksi every tlung tiJbes a devil- 
ish aspect and meaning; the winds rise; tiie stragglers of 
the Devil's festival h^n to wpp&xty and the tratv^llers 
feel themselves in the ^^ witch element'^ 

Fdm. How 

The children of the witid rage in the aiil 

With what fierce strokes they fall upon my neck ! 
• • • • • 

Meph, Dost thou not hear? 

Straitfe Accents are ringing 
Aloftf «lir» anear^ 

The ^tohes aW f^ngiag ! 
"fhe PuMthi oftht tAging itdxatd $ong 
ShrMit (he iohok inouniHdh tU&ng, 

* 25 
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Churua of Witches, 

The stubble is yellow, the corn is green. 

Now to the Brocken the witches go ; 
The mighty multitude here may be seen 

Gathering, wizard and witch, below. ^ • 

Sir Urean is ntting alotl in the air ; # «. 

Hey orer stock, and hey over stone ! 
Twixt witches and incubi what shall be done ? 
Tell it who dare ! tell it Vho dare ! 

Jt Fsjce. Upon a snow-swine, whose farrows were mine, 
Old wuibo rideth alone. 

Chonu, Honour her to whom honour is due, 

Old^Mother Baubo ! honour to you ! 

An able sow, with old Baubo upon her. 

Is worthy of glory, and worthy of honour 

The le^on of witches is coming behind, 

Darkemng the night, and outspeeding the wind. 
A Voke. Which way comest thou ? 

Ji Voice, Over Ilsenstein ; 

The owl was awake in the white moonshine ; 

I saw her at rest in her downy nest. 

And she stared at me with her broad, bright eye. 

Vdieea. And you may|now as^well take your course on to HeU, 
Since you ride by so fast, on the headlong blast. 

Ji Voice* She dropped poison upon me, ais I past. 
Here are the wounds. 

Choruo ofWUches. Come away ! come along! 
The way is wide, the way is long. 
But what is that for a Bedlam throng ! 
Stick with the prong, and scratch with the broom. 
The child in the cradle lies strangled at home. 
And the mother is clapping her hands. 

SemUcharw of Wixardo — ^Ist — ^We glide in 

Like snails when the women are all away. 
From a house once given over to sin. 
Woman has a thousand steps to stray. 

iSbitf-cAorut— 2nd. — ^A thousand steps must a woman take. 
Where a man but a single step will make. 

Voiceo above, ^ Come with us, come with][us, from Felsensee >.* 

Voiceo bdew. With what joy would we fly through the up]>er sky ; 
We are washed, we are 'nointed, stark nsiked are wet 
But our toil and our padn are for ever in vsdn. 

JMk ehomuea. The wind is still, the stars are fled. 
The melancholy moon is dead ! 

* A gentleman, who reads German, informs me that there must 
tidier be a nustake of the transcriber here, or that lir. Shelley for 
the moment had left untranslated the concluding word of the Hue ; 
wlttch is not a proper name, but means tkeea of rocib^— 4he Felsen- 
see. # 
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" The magic^otes, like spark on spark, 
BrtzEley whistling through the dark. 
Coftie away ! 

. Voicea beUno. Stay, oh, stay! 

Vmes above. OuC of the crannies of the rocks, 
Who calls ? 

Voice below. Oh let me join your flocks ! 
I three hundred years have striven 
To catch your surt and mount to heaven, 
« And stUl in vain. Ob, might I be * 

In company akin with me ! 

'Both Choruoses* Some on a ram, and some on a prong, 
- Oh poles and on broomsticks we flutter along ; 
Forlorn is the weight, who can rise not to-night. 

ji BeUf'toUch below. I have been trippin^p this many an hour ; 
Are the others already so far before ? 
No quiet at home, and no peace abroad ! 
And less methinks is found by the road. 

Chorus of fVitches, Come onward, away ! aroint thee, aroint ? 

A witch to be strong must anoint, anoint-— 
# Then every trough will be boat enough ; 

With a rag for a sail, he can sweep through the sky,— 
Who flies not to-night, when means he to fly ? 

Both Chorttotes. We cling to the skirt, and we strike on the ground ; 
Witch legfions thicken around and around ; 
Wizard swarms cover the heath all over. 

f TA descend. J 

Meph. What thronging, dashinjg*, raging, rustnng ; 
What whispering, babbling, hissmg, busthng : 
What glimmering, spurting, stinking, burning ; 
As heaven and earth were overturning. 
There U a true witch element about usf 
Take hold on me, or we shall be divided ; — 
Where are you? 

Fa^t, fFrom a distance. J Here ! 

Meph. What! 

I must exert my authority in the house. 
Place for young Yoland ! pray make way, good people. 
Take hold on rae. Doctor, and with one step 
Let us escape flrom this unpleasant crowd : 
They are too mad fdr people of my sort. 
Just there shines a peculiar kind of light — 
Something attracts me in those bushes. Come 
This way : we shall slip down there in a minute. 

Faust. Spirit of Contradiction! Well, lead on — 
'Twere a wise feat, indeed, to wander out 
Into the Brocken upon May-day night. 
And then to isolate oneself in scorn. 
Disgusted with the humours of the time. 
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JU^ See yonder, round « nuijMoleared fisase' 
A merry club is budiBed alt<^g«tlier : 
Even •mih such Sitle people aa aU there. 
One vould not be alone, * 

Fautt. Would that I were 

Up yonder in the glow and whirling smoke^ 
Where the blind million rush impetuously 
To meet the evil ones ! there mlgbt I solve 
Many a riddle that torments me. 

Meph. • Yet 

Many a riddle there is tied anew 
Inextricably. Let the |^at world rag^e 
We wiH stay here, safe m tiie quiet dwellings. 
It's an old custom. Men have ever buUt 
Their own small world la the gseat world of all. 

Observe, here, how the author ridicules alike useless in- 
c|uiries and a selfish pa^siveQess. The great business of 
hfe is tQt be social and beneficent The witches and theii^ 
May-game are selfish and vulgar passions of all sorts, 
ha^ened into malignitjr, and believing only in the Tple^ 
sures of the wiU. Their turmoil is in vain. Their high- 
est and most superstitious reach to heaven recoils only 
into disappointment, and a sense of hell. But the author 
proceeds to have a gird also at dry, mechanical theorists, 
UBaKve to sentiment and fancy. No sophistication es- 
capes him. Take a passage or two, eminently infernal. 

Meph* fto. Faustf who haa ^ecfidedfrom the dcmce, ) 
Why did you let that Cs^ir girl pass \^s you» 
Who sung so sweetly to you, in the dance \ 

TaoBt, A red mouse in the middle of her nnging 
Sprung from her mouth. 

3kiA» That was all right* my ftiend; 

Be it enough that the mouse was not grey. 
Do not disturb your hour of happiness 
With close consideration of such trifles. 

This is an image of bad and disgusting passions detect- 
ed in one whom we love, and in the very midst and heut 
of our passion! — ^The following may be interpreted to 
shadow forth either the consequences of seduction, or the 
miserable regret with which a man of the world calls to 
mind his first love, and his belief in goodness. 
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Jtort.^ Theft mwl«^ 

Mfph Whfit I 

FawiL Seeat thou not a pale^ • 

Fair girl, standing alone, fiuv &r awaj ? 
Sliemga beieelf now fbrwud with slew fteiM^ 
And aeema aa if alie iBOTed viikh absekkd ml ; 
I cannot overcome the tbongbt tbat alie 
Is like poor Margaret 

Mefiu Let it be — ^pass on — 

No good ean come of It— it it not well 
T6 meet iit^-it la m enabrnitedl pkamtoB^ 
A tiSeleaa idpU witli its. numbing look 
It freezes up the blood of man ; and tbejr 
Who meet its gbastlf stare are turned to stone, 
like tiiosewlia saw Medusa. 

Bmmi. Oktootrue! 

Per ejet are like the eves of a iresk cerpse 
Which no beloved hana has closed aUa ! 
That is the heart which Margaret yielded to me— 
Those are the leve^ Hmbs which I enjojcd ! 

Msph. II is aU magic: poor deluded ftxA! 

She leeks lo every one like his first iM«. 

fm^ Qh what delight! what wo! I cannot turn 

My looks from her sweet piteous countenance-. 
How strangely does a single blood-red line, 
Not broader than the- sharp edge of a knl^, 
Adocn. her lovely neck ! 

Mfph^ Ay, she can eany 

Her head under hev arm, upon occasion ; 
Perseus has cut it off for her. These pleasures 
End in delnsiom 

So d0 wimt cod the {deMwes giYen us bjr men oS g&- 
iiiu» with great and beneficent views. Sa doe» not en^ 
ttie {deasive of osideftvouving to'de justice ta Aeir me^ 
iBarie% hiomevvt painfal the Beeeasitjr. Some good most 
be doae them, however smalt. Sorae pteasupe eaniM»t; 
but be v^disedy for a great principle is advocated, and a 
deep gradBtudeidt I differed with Mr. Shelley on on^ 
or two important peintsf but i agreed with him heart^^ 
]i]r OB the moat important point of a&y-—the necesaity ot 
^lom% good, mul q/ discusnng the means of it /reefy. 
i do not think the world so unhappy aa he did, or wtiaft 
a vepy different and much more contented personage hma 
not hesitated to proaouoce it, — a << vale of Uood and 
tears. ^' But i think it quite unhappy enough to require 
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that we should all set our shoulders to the task of rdbr- 
mation; aad this for two reasons: first, that if mankind 
can efbet' any thing, they can only effect it by trying, 
instead of lamenting and being selfish,* and second, ^t 
if no oilier good come of our endeavours, we must always 
be the better for what keeps human nature in hope and 
activity. That there are monstrous evils to J>e got rid of, 
nobody doubts: that we never, scruple to get rid of any 
minor evil that annoys us, any obstacle in our way, or 
petbr want of comfort in our dwellings, we know as cer- 
tainly. Why the larger ones should be left standing, is 
yet to be understood. Sir Walter Scott may haveno objec- 
tion to his '^ vale of blood and tears," provided he can 
look down upon it from a decent aristocratical height, 
and a well-stocked mansion; but others have an inconve* 
nient habit of levelling themselves with humanity, and 
fSeeling for their neighbours: and it is lucky for Sir Wal- 
ter himself, that they have so; or Great Britain would 
not enjoy the comfort she does in her northern atmosphere. 
The conventional are but the weakest and most thankless 
children of the unconventional. They live upon the secu- 
rity the others have obtained for them. If it were not for 
the reformers and innovators of old, the Hampdens, the 
Miltons, and the Sydneys, life in this country, with all its 
cares, would not Be the convenient thing it is, even for 
the lowest retainers of the lowest establishment A feel- 
ing of indignation will arise, when: we think of great spi- 
rits like those, contrasted with the mean ones that ven- 
ture to scorn their wi^dtm and self-sacrifice; but it is 
swdlowed up in what absorbed the like emotions in their 
own minds, — a sense of the many. The mean, spirit, if 
we knew all, need not be denied even his laug^. He 
may be too much in want of Jt But the greatest unhap- 

{liness of the noble-minded has moments of exquisite re-/ 
ief. Every thing of beautiful and gpod that exists,. has. 
a kind face for him when he turns to it; or reflects tiie. 
happy faces, of others that enjoy it, if he cannot. He 
can extract consolation out of discomfitore itself, — if the 

food he sought otherwise, can come by it Mr. Shelley 
dt the contumelies he underwent, with great sensibility; 
and he expressed himself accordingly ; but I know enough 
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of his nature to be certain, that he would gladly have 
laid down his life to ensure a gpod^to society, even out 
of the most lasting misrepresentations of his benevolence. 
Great is the pleasure to me to anticipate the day of jus- 
tice, by putting an end to this evil. The frienas whom 
lie loved may now bid his brave and gentle n>irit repose; 
for the human beings whom he laboured for, begin to 
know him. 
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LETTERS FROM MR. SHELLEY 



TO 



MR. liEIGH HirirT. 



[I BXORST extremely, on the reader's account, as well 
as my own, that I have not taken better and more grate- 
ful care of the letters which my friend wrote to me. I 
know not how they were lost I thought I had preser- 
ved them better. What I can lay before the public, I do. } 



LETTER I. 

Lyoiu^ March S2, 1818. 
MT BSAR VBIXim, 

Why did you not wake me that night before we left 
England, you and Marianne? I take this as rather an 
unkind piece of kindness in you; but which, in consider- 
ation of the six hundred miles between us, I forgive. 

We have journeyed towards the spring that has been 
hastening to meet us from the soutii; and though our 
weather was at first abominable, we have now warm 
sunny days, and soft winds, and a sky of deep azure, the 
most serene I ever saw. The heat in this city to-day, is 
like that of London in the midst of summer. My spi- 
rits and health S3rmpathize in the change. Indeed, be- 
fore I left London, my spirits were as {eMt as my health, 
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and I had demands upon them which I fonnd difficult to 
supply. I have read Foliage :«^ with most of the poemn 
I was already familiar. What a delightful poem the 
"Nymphs" is! especially the second part It is truly 
poettcaly in the intense and emphatic sense of the word.^ 
If six lumdred miles were not between us, I should say 
what pity that glib was not omitted, and that the poem 
is not as faultless as it is beautiful. But for fear I ^ould 
spoil your next poem, I will not let slip a word on the 
subject Give my love to Marianne and her sister, and 
tell Marianne she defrauded me of a kiss by not waking 
me when she went away, and that as I have no better 
mode of conveyin^it, I must take the best, and ask you 
to pay the debt When shall I see you all again? Oh 
that it might be in Italy! I confess that the thought of 
how long we may be divided, makes me very melancholy* 
Adieu, my dear friends. Write soon. 

£ver most affectionately yours, 

P. B. S. 



LETTER II. 

Idvorno, Augast 15, 1819. 
M7 D£AB FBI£ND, 

How good of you to write to us so often, and such 
kind letters! But it is like lending to a beggar. What 
can I ojBTer in returnPt 

Though surrounded by suffering and disquietude, and 
latterly almost overcome by our strange misfortune, :| I 
have not been idle. My Prometheus is finished, and I am 
also on the eve of completing another work^ totally dif- 

* The reader viU pardon my retensiofn of these i^asaaees, for the 
sake of him who wrote them. The poem here mentionea did not de- 
serve what Mr. Shelley sud of it. 1 had not been careful enou^ in 
writing it, — had not brooded sutficientfy over my thoughts to con<* 
centrate them into proper imagination ; perhaps was unaole to do so. 
But the subject lay in those sequestered paths of beauty and mytho- 
logy, which Mr. Shelley was tbnd of. 

I Such is the way in wbic^ the most generous of men used to talk 
to those whom he had obliged. 

i The taking away of his children by th^ Court of Chancery. 

26 
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ferent from any thing you might conjecture that I should 
write, of a more popular kind; and, if any thing of mine 
could deserve attention, of higher claims. <rBe inno- 
cent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, till thou approve 
the performance.'' 

I send you a little poem to give to Oilier for publica- 
tion, but without my name: Peacock will correct the 
proofs, I wrote it with the idea of offering it to the Ex- 
aminer, but I find it is too long.* It was composed last 
year at Este: two of the characters you will recognize; 
tlw third is also in some degree a painting from nature, 
but, with respect to time and place, ideal. You will find 
the little piece, I think, in some degree consistent with 
your own ideas of the manner in which poetry ought to 
be written. I have employed a certain familiar style of 
language to express the actual way in which people talk 
wim each other, whom education and a certain refine- 
ment of sentiment have placed above the use of vulgar 
idioms. I use the word vulgar in its most extensive 
sense; the vulgarity of rank and fashion is as gross in its 
way, as that of poverty, and its cant terms equally re- 
pressive of base conceptions, and therefore equally unfit 
for poetry. Not that the familiar style is to be admitted 
in the trealtment of a subject wholly ideal, or in that part 
of any subject which relates to common life, where the 
passion, exceeding a certain limit, touches the bounda- 
ries of that which is ideal. Strong passion expresses itself 
in metaphor, borrowed from objects alike remote or near, 
and casts over all the shadow qf its oum greatness A 
But what am I about? if my grandmother sucks eggs, was 
it I who taught her? 

iiyou would really correct the proof, I need not trou- 
ble Peacock, who, I suppose, has enough. Can you take 
it as a compliment that I prefer to trouble you? 

I do not particularly wish this poem to be known as 
mine, but, at all events, I would not put my name to it 
I leave you to judge whether it is best to throw it in the 
fire, or to publish it. So much for self — self^ that burr 

* 

* *< Julian and Maddalo," printed in the Posthumous Poems. Mad- 
dalo'is Lord Byron ; Julian himself. 

f Let me admire with the reader (I do not pretend to be under the 
necesffity of calling his attention to it} this niost noble image. 
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that will stick to one. Your kind expressions about my 
Eclogue* gave me great pleastire; indeed, my great stimu* 
lusin writing is to have the approbation of those who 
feel kindly towards me. The rest is mere duty. I am 
also delighted to hear that you think of us, and form 
fancies about us. . We cannot yet come home. 

-:^ 'JK * * * » % ^ 

Most afiectionately yours, 

P. B. Shelley. 



LETTER III. 

Livomo, September 3d, 1819. 
Mf DEAR FRIEND, 

At length has arrived Ollier's parcel, and with it the 
portrait What a delightful present! It is almost your- 
self, and we sate talking with it, and of it, all the eve- 
ning It is a great pleasure to us to pos- 
sess it, a pleasure in a time of need; coming to us when 
there are few others. How we wish it were you, and 
nat your picture! How I wish we were with you! 

This parcel, you know, and all its letters, are now a 
year old; some older. There are all kinds of dates, from 
March to August, 1818, and *^ your date," to use Shak- 
speare's expression, ^^ is better in a pie or a pudding, 
than in your letter." " Virginity," ParoUes says, — ^but 
letters are the same thing in another shape. 
; With it came, too. Lamb's works. I have looked at 
none of the other books yet What a lovely thing is his 
** Rosamond Gray!" how much knowledge of the sweet- 
est and deepest part of our nature in it! When I think of 
such a mind as Lamb's,— when I see how unnoticed re- 
main things of such exquisite and complete perfection, 
what should I hope for myself, if I had not higher ob- 
jects in view than fame? 

I have seen too little of Italy and of pictures. Per- 
haps Peacock has shown you some of my letters to him. 
But at Rome I was very ill, seldom able to go out with- 
out a carriage; and though I kept horses for two monthfi 
there, yet ti&ere is so much to see! Perhaps I att^ded 

* " Rosalind and Helen," 
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more to sculpture than painting, — its forms being more 
easily intelligible than tbose of the latter. Yet I saw the 
£amous works of Raphael, whom I agree with the whole 
world in thinking the finest painter. Why, I can tell 
you another time. With respect to Michael Angelo, I 
.dissent, and think with astonishmtt:it and indignation on 
the common notion that he equals, and in some respects 
exceeds Raphael. He seems to me to have no sense of 
moral dignity and loveliness; and the energy for which 
he has been so much praised, appears to me to be a cer- 
tain rude, external, mechanical quality, in comparison 
with any thing possessed by Raphael; or even much in- 
ferior artists. His famous painting in the Sixtine Chapel, 
seems to me deficient in beauty and majesty, both in the 
conception and the execution. He has been called the 
iXante of painting; but if we find some of the gross and 
strong outfines, which are employed in the few most dis- 
tasteful passages of the Inferno, where shall we find your 
Pranoesca,— where, the spirit coming over the sea in a 
boat, like Mars rising from the vapours of the horizon, — 
where, Matilda gathering flowers, and all the exquisite 
tenderness, and sensibility, and ideal beauty, in which 
Sante excelled all poets except Shakspeare? 

As to Michael Angelo^s ilfo^e*— but you have seen a 

cast of that in England. ^I write these things, Heaven 

knows why! 

I have written something and finished it, difierentfrom 
any thing else, and a new attempt for me; and I mean ta 
dedicate it to you. * I should not have done so without 
your approbation, but I asked your picture last night, 
£»id it smiled assent. If I did not think it in some de- 
gree worthy of you, I would not make you a pubKc 
iOffering of it I expeet to have to write to you soon 
about it. If Oilier is not turned Christian, Jew, or be- 
come infected with the Murrain, he will publish it. 
Don't let him be frightened, for it is nothing which by 
any courtesy of language can be termed either moral or 
immoral. 

Mary has. written to Marianne for a parcel, in which I 
beg you will make Oilier enclose what you know would 

* «« The Cenci.^' 



« 
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most interest me, — your " Calendar,'^ (a sweet extract 
bmn which I saw in die Examiner,) and the other poems 
belonging to yoa; and, for some friends of mine, my 
Cclogue. This parcel, which must be sent instantly, 
will reach me by October-, but don^t trust letters to it, 
except just a line or so. When you Write, write by the 
post 

Ever your afifeotionate, 

P. B. S. 

My love to Marianne and Bessy, and Thornton too, 
and Percy, &c. and if you could imagine any way in 
which I could be useful to them here, tell me, I will in- 
quire about the Italian chalk. You have no idea of the 
pleasure this portrait gives us. 



LETTER IV. 

» 

LivorBO,.Sef)t. 27tb, 1819. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

We are now on the point of leaving this place for 
Florence, where we have taken pleasant apartments for 
six months^ which brings us to the 1st of April ; the season 
at which new flowers and new thoughts spring forth upon 
the earth amd; in the mind. What is then our destination 
is yet undecided. I have not yet seen Fk»*en6e, exeept 
as one seesrtiae outside of the streets; but its physiognomy 
indicates it to be a city, which, though the ghost of a re- 
public, yet possesses most amiable qualities. I wish you 
could meet us there in the spring, and we would try to 
muster up a " lieta bri^ta,'' which leaving behind them 
the pestilence of remembered misfortunes, mijght act Over 
again the pleasures of the interlocutors in Boccaccio. I 
have been lately reading this most divine writer. He is 
in the high sense of the word a poet, and his language has 
the rhythm and harnmiy of verse. I thi&k him not eq^al 
certainly ei^er to Dante or Petrareh, but far superior to 
Tasso and Ariosto, the cfaiMreo: of a lat^r and of a colder 
dary. I ccmsidcr the three first as the prodaetions of the 
vigour of the infancy ctf a new nation^ as rivulets from 
the same sprio^ as tibat which fed the greatness of the 
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Republics of Florence and Pisa, and which checked the 
influence of the Gennan emperors, and from which, 
through obscurer channels, Raphael and Michael Ancelo 
drew the light and the harmony of their inspiration. 
When the second-rate poets of Italy wrote, the corrupt- 
ing blight of tyranny was already hanging on every bud 
of genius. Energy and simplicity and unity of idea 
were no more. In vain do we seek, in the line passages 
of Ariosto or Tasso, any expression which at all ap- 
proaches, in this respect, to those of Dante and Petrarch. 
How much do I admire Boccaccio ! What descriptions of 
nature are there in his little introductions to every new 
day! It is the morning of life, stripped of that mist of 
familiarity which makes it obscure to us. Boccaccio 
seems to me to have possessed a deep sense of the fair 
ideal of human Ufe, considered in its social relations. 
His more serious theories of love agree especially with 
mine. He often expresses things lightly too, which 
have serious meanings of a very beautiful kind. He is a 
moral casuist, the opposite of die ready-made and worldly 
system of morals. 

^F '^ ^V IW? "W ^V ^» 

It would give me much pleasure to know Mr. Lloyd. 
When I was in Cumberland, I got Southey to borrow a 
copy of" Berkeley *' from him, and I remember observing 
some pencil notes in it, probably written by Lloyd, 
which I thought particularly acute. 

Most affectionately your friend, 

P. B. S. 



LETTER V. 

Firenze, Dec 2, 1819. 
M7 DEAR FRIEND, 

Yesterday morning Mary brought me a little boy. 
She suffered but two hours' pain, and is now so well that 
it seems a wonder that she stays in bed. The babe is 
also quite well, and has begun to suck. You may imagine 
this is a great relief and a great comfort to me, amongst 
all my misfortunes, past, present, and to come. 
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Since I last wrote to you, some circumstances have 
occurred, not necessary to explain by letter, which make 
my pecuniary condition a very difficoU one. The phy- 
sicians absolutely forbid my travelling to England in 
the winter, but I shall probably pay you a visit in 
the q>ring. With what pleasure, among all the other 
sources of regret and discomfort with which England 
abounds for me, do I think of looking on the original 
of that kind and earnest face which is now opposite Ma- 
ry's bed. It will be the only thing which Mary will 
envy me, or will need to envy me, in that journey; for 
I shall come alone. Shaking hands with you is worth 
all the trouble; the rest is clear loss. 

I will tell you more about myself and my pursuits, in 
my next letter. 

Kind love to Marianne, Bessy, and all the children. 
Poor Mary begins (for the first time) to look a little con- 
soled. For we have ^nt, as you may imagine, a mise- 
rable five months. 

Good bye, my dear Hunt, 

Your affectionate Friend, 

P. B. S. 
I have had no letter from you for a month. 



LETTER VI. 

Florence, Dec 23, 1819. 
MV DEAR HUNT, 

fPhy don^t you write to us? I was preparing to send 
you something for your <^ Indicator,'^ but I have been a 
drone instead of a bee in this business, thinking that per- 
haps, as you did not acknowledge any of my late enclo- 
sures, it would not be welcome to you, whatever I might 
send. 

What a state England is in! But you will never write 
politics. I don't wonder; — ^but I wish, then, that you 
would write a paper in ^^ The Examiner,'' on the actual 
state of the country, and what, under all the circum- 
stances of the conflicting passions and interests of men, 
we are to expect. Not what we ought to expect, or 
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what, if so and so were to happen, we might expect, — 
but what, as things are, there is reason to believe will 
eome;-*«nd send it me for my information. Every 
word a man has to say is valuable to the public nowf and 
thus you will at once gratify your friend, nay, instruct, 
and either exhilarate him or force him to be resigned,—- 
and awaken the minds of the people. 

I have no spirits to write what I do not know whether 
you will care much about: I know well, that if I were 
in great misery, poverty; &c., you would think of no- 
thing else but now to amuse and relieve me. You omit 
me if I am prosperous. * * * * 

I could laug^ if I found a joke, in ofder to put you in 
good-humour with me after my scolding; — ^in good-hu- 
mour enough to write to us. ***** * 
Affectionate love to and from all. This ou^ht not only 
to be the Vaie of a letter, but a superscription over the 
gate of life 

Your sincere friend, 

P. B. Shelley. 

I send you a sonnet I don't expect you to publish 
it, but you may show it to whom you please. 



LETTER VII. 

December, 1819. 
MT DEAB PRIEND, • 

Two letters, both bearing date Oct. 20, arrive on the .^ 
same day:— one is always glad of twinsw 

We hear' of a box arrived at Genoa with boaks waA 
clothes: it must be yours. Meanwhile the babe is wrap- 
ped in flannel petticoats, and we get on- with him as wc 
can. He is small, healthy, and pretty. Mary is re- 
covering rapidly. Marianne, I hope, is quite recovered^ 

You do not ten me whether you have received mjr 
lines on the Msaichcster affidr. They are of the exotic 
species, and are meant, not for "The Indieator,'* but 
•*The Examiner.''* I would send for the former, if you 
like, some letters on such subjects of art as suggest them- 
selves in Italy. Perhaps I will, at a venture, send you a 
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specimen of what I mean next post. I enclose you in 
this a piece for *' The Examiner;" or let it share the fate, 
whatever that fate may be, of the " Mask of Anarchy.*' 
I am sorry to hear that you have employed yourself 
in translating <^ Aminta," tibough I doubt not it will be 
a just and bBautifiil translation. You ought to write 
Amintas. You ought to exercise your fancy in the per- 
petual creation of new forms of gentleness and beauty. 

»H "^ *^ '^ ^^ * 

tWith respect to translation, even /will not be seduced 
by it; although the Greek plays, and some of the ideal 
dramas of Calderon, (with which I have lately, and with 
inexpressible wonder and delight, become acquainted,) 
are perpetually tempting me to throw over their perfect 
and glowing forms the grey veil of my own words. And 
you know me too well to suspect, that I refrain from the 
belief that what I would substitute for them would de- 
serve the regret which yours would, if suppressed. I 
have confidence in my moral sense alone; but that is a 
kind of originality. I have only translated the Cyclops 
of Euripides when I could absolutely do nothing else, 
and, the Symposium of Plato, which is the delight and 
astonishment of all who read it: — I mean, the original, 
or so much of the original as is seen in my translation, 
not the translation itself. * * » * #• ♦ 

I think I have an accession of strength since my resi- 
dence in Italy, though the disease itself in the side, what- 
ever it may be, is not subdued. Some day we shall all 
return from Italy. I fear that in England things will be 
earned violently by the rulers, .and that they will not 
have learned to yield in time to the spirit of the age. The 
great thing to do is to hold the balance between popular 
impatience and tyrannical obstinacy; to inculcate with 
fervour both the right of resistance and the duty of for- 
bearance. You know my principles incite me to take 
all the good I can get in politics, for ever aspiring to 
something more. I am one of those whom nothing will 
fully satisfy, but who am ready to be partially satisfied 
by all that is practicable. We shall see. * 

* Mr. Shelley would have been pleaaed to see the change that took 
place under the administration of Mr. Canning, — ^a change, wtdch is 
here described by anticipation. 

27 
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GiyevBessy a thousand thanks from me for writiag ou( ' 
in that pretty neat band your kind and powerful defence. 
Ask what she would like best from Italian land? We 
mean to bring you all something; and Mary and I have 
been wondering what it. shall be. Do you, each of yoU| 

ehoose. 

****** 

Adieu, my dear friend,, 
Yours affectionately ever, 

P. B. S. 



LETTER Vm. 

Ptfla, August 26tiiy 1S21. 
Mr DEAREST FBIENB, 

Since I last wrote to you, .1 have been on a visit to 
Lord Byron at Ravenna. The result of this visit was a 
determination on his part to eomeand live at Pisa, and I 
have taken the finest palace on the Lung'Arno for him. 
But the material part of my visit consists in a message 
which he desires me to give you^ and which I think 
ought to add to your determination — Sor such a one I 
hope you have formed-— of restoring your shattered health 
and spirits by a migration to these ^^ regions mild of calm 
and serene air." 

He proposes that you dbould come and go shares with 
him and me, in a periodical work, to be conducted here; 
in which each of the contracting parties should publish 
all their original compositions, and share the profits. He 
proposed it to Moore, but for some reason it was nev^ 
Drought to bear. There can be no doubt that the profits 
of any scheme in which you and Lord Byron engage, 
must, from various yet co-operating reasons, be very 
great As to myself, I em^ for the present, only a sort 
of link between you and him, until you can know each 
other and effectuate the arrsmgement; since (to intrust 
you with a secret which, for your sake, I withhold from 
Lord Byron,) nothing would induce me to share in the 
profits, and still less in the borrowed splendour, of such 
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a partnership. * You and he, in different manners, would 
be equal, and would bring, in a different manner, but in 
file same proportion, equal stocks of reputation and suc-^ 
cess: do not let my frankness with you, nor my belief 
that you deserve it more than Lord B3rron, have the ef* 
feet of deterring you from assuming a station in modem 
^ literature, which the universal voice of my eontempora* 

b ries forbids tne either to stoop or aqiire to. I am, and I 

F desire to be, nothing. 

I I did not ask Lord Byron to assist me in sending a re« 

mittanee for your journey; because there are men, how- 
ever excellent, from whom we would never receive an 
[. obligation, in the worldly sense of the word; and I am 

r as jealous for my friend as for myself. I, as you know, 

' ^ have it not: but I suppose that at last I shall make up an 
impudent &ce, and ask Horace Smith to add to the many 
obligations he has conferred on me. I know I need only 
. ask. 

I think I have never told you how very much I like 

your Amyntas; it almost reconciles me to Translations. 

In another sense I still demur. You might have written 

another such poem as the ^^ Nymphs,^' with no great ac- 

r cess of effort t I am full of thoughts and plans, and 

'■ should do something if the feeble and irritable frame 

which encloses it was willing to obey the spirit I fan- 
i« 

* Mr. SbeHey afterwards altered his mind ; but he had a reserved 
intention underneath it, which he would have endeavoured to put in 
practice, had his friend allowed him. « 

f In one of Lord B>Ton*s letters, having a quarrel with the memory 
of Mr. Shelley, and being angry with me for loving it so entirety, his 
Lordship tells me that 1 was mistaken if I thought Mr. Shelley enter I 
tained a very high opinion of my poetry. 1 answered, that I had al- 
ready had the morttncation of making that discovery ; upon which 
he expressed his vexation at having told it me. I did not add, that 
I believed Mr. Shelley's opinion of my poetry to have decreased since 

I his becoming used to his Lordship's libels of his « friends all round,'' 

and that he had latterly exhibited an uneasy suspicion that his inti- 
macy had had an ill eifect upon his kindlier views of things in gene- 
ral. But I must own, that I never looked upon Mr. Shelley's real 
opinion of my poetry as any thing venr great ; though his afiection 
for me, and his sympathy with the world I lived in, poetical as well 
as political, sometimes led him to persuade himself otherwise. I 

^ suspect he bad a very accurate notion of it ; greater than what vulgar 

critics would think just, but as little as a due appreciation of poetry, 
properly so called, could admit. 
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cy that then I should do great things. Before this you 
will have seen ^^Adonais." Lord Byron, I suppose 
Skom modesty on account of his being mentioned in it, 
^id not say a word of ^^ Adonais,'' though he was loud 
in his praise of '^Prometheus:" and, what you will not 
agree with him in, censure of the " Cenci." Certainly, 
if " Marino Faliero" is a drama, the " Cenci" is not: 
but that between, ourselves. Lord Byron is reformed, 
as far as gallantry goes, and lives with a beautiful, and 
sentimentsd Italian lady, who is as much attached to him 
as may be. I trust greatly to his intercourse with you, 
for his creed to become as pure as he thinks his conduct 
He has many generous and exalted qualities, but the 
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canker of aristocracy wants to be cut out 
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MR. KEATS, 



WITH A CRITICISM ON fflS WRITINGS. 



*f 



Mr. Keats, when he died, had just completed his 
four-and-twentieth year. He was under the middle height; 
and his lower limbs were small in comparison with the ' 
upper, but neat and well-turned. His shoulders were 
very broad for his size: he had a face, in which energy 
and sensibility remarkably mixed up, an eager power 
checked and made patient by ill-health. Every feature 
was at once strongly cut, and delicately alive. If there was 
any faulty expression, it was in the mouth, which was not 
without something of a character of pugnacity. The face 
was rather long than otherwise; the upper lip projected a 
little over the under; the chin was bold, the cheeks sunk- 
en; the eyes mellow and glowing; large, dark and sensitive. 
At the recital of a noble action, or a beautiful thought, 
they would suffuse with tears, and his mouth trembled. *' 
In this, there was ill-health as well as imagination, for 
he did not like these betrayals of emotion; and he had 
great personal as well as moral courage. His hair, of a 
brown colour, was fine, and hung in natural ringlets. 
The head was a puzzle for the phrenologists, being re- 
markably small in the skull; a singularity which he had 
in common with Lord Byron and Mr. Shelley, none of / 
whose hats I could get on. Mr. Keats was sensible of the 
disproportion above noticed, between his upper and low- 
er extremities; and he would look at his hand, which 
was faded, and swollen in the veins, and say it was the 
hand of a man of fifty. He was a seven month's child: 
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his mother, who was a lively woman^ passionately fond 
of amusement, is supposed to have hastened her death by 
too great an inattention to hours and seasons. Perhaps 
she hastened that of her son. 
L Mr. Keats's origin was of the humblest descriptioii; 

0\ he was bom October 29, 17»^ at a livery-stables in 
Moorfields, <^ which his grandfather was the proprietor. 
I am very incurious, and did not know this till the other 
day. He never spoke of it, perhaps out of a personal 
soreness which the world had exasperated. 4^fter re- 
ceiving the rudiments of a classical education at Mr. 
Clarke's school at Enfield, he was bound apprentice to 
Mr. Hammond, a surgeon, in Church-street, Edmonton; 
and his enemies having made a jest even x>f this, he did 
not like to be reminded of it; at onee disdaining them for 
their meanness, and himself for being sick enough to be 
. moved by them. Mr. Clarke, junior, his schoolmaster's 
son, a reader of senuine discernment, had encouraged j 

with ^at warmm the genius that he saw in the young 
poet; and it was to Mr. Clarke I was indebted mr my * 
acquftintance with him. I shall never forget the impres- 
^ sion made upon me by the exuberant specimens of genuine 
though young poetry that were laid before me, and the 
; promise of which was seconded by the fine fervid counte- 
! nance of the writer. We became intimate on the spot^ 
; and I found the young port's heart as warm as his imagi^ 
i nation. We riead and walked together, and used to write 
I verses of an eveninc upon a given subject No imaeina- 
^ tive pleasure was leu unnotic^ by us, or unenjoy ed ; from i 

the recollection of the bards and pa^ots of old, to the i 

luxury of a summer rain at our window, or the clicking 
of the coal in winter-time. Not long afterwards, having 
the pleasure of entertaining at dinner Mr. Godwin, Mr. 
Hazlitt, and Mr. Basil Montague, I showed them the 
verses of my young friend, and they were pronounced ' 
to be as extraordinary as I thought them. One of them 
was that noble sonnet on first reading Chapman's Homer, 
which terminates with so energetic a calmness, and which 
completely announced the new poet taking possession. 
As Mr. Keats's first juvenile volume is not much known, i 

I will repeat the sonnet here, as a remarkable instance of /! 

a vein prematurely masculine. 
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ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAFMAN's H0M£R. 

Much have I travelled in the reaUns of gold. 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 

Round many western islands have I bceQ, 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold ; 
Oi\ of one wide expanse had I been told. 

That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne ; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene. 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 
Thenjj^ I Uhe tome -watcher of the skies, 

PFhen a new planet srmms into his ken. 
Or like stout^CorteSy when with tie^ eyes 

He star'd at the Padiio— «nd aU his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise^ 

Silent, upon a peak in Danen. 

jModem critimsm has made the public well acquainted 
with the merits of Chapman. The retainers of some 
schools of poetry may not see very far into his old oracu- 
Ixt style; but the poets themselves (the true test of poeti* 
eal mmt) have always felt the impression. Waller pro- 
fessed that he could never read him without a moven||fht 
of transport: and Pope in the preface to his translai^n^ 
says that he was animated by a daring fiery spirit, some: 
thing like what we may conceive of Homer himself " be^- 
fore he arrived at years of discretion.'* Chapman cer- 
tainty stands upon no ceremony. He blows as rou^ a 
Mast as Achilles could have desired to hear, very diler- 
ent from the soft music of a parade. " The whales ex- 
ult'^ under bis Neptune, plapng unwieldy gambols; and 
his Ulysses issues out of the shipwreck, << soaked to the 
vary heart;^ tasting of sea-weeds and salt-water, in a 
style that does not at all mince the matter, or consult 
the proprieties of Brighton. Mr. Keats's epithets of/ 
<Moud and bold," showed that he understood him tho-i 
roughly. The men of Cortez staring at each other, and ^ 
the eagle eyes of their leader looking out upon the Pa- 
cific, have been thought too violent a picture for the 
dignity of the occasion; but it is a case that requires the 
exception. Cortez's " eagle eyes'^ are a piece of histo- 
rical painting, as the reader may see by Titian's portrait 
of him. The last line, 

<< Silent^upoD » peak in Darien," 
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makes the mountain a part of the spectade, and supports 
the emotion of the rest of the sonnet upon a basis of 
gigntic tranquillity. 

The volume containing this sonnet was published Ih ^ 
1817y when the author was in his twenty-first year. 
The poem with which it begins, was suggested to him 
by a delightful summer-day, as he stood beside the gate 
that leads from the Battery on Hampstead Heath into a 
field by Caen Wood; and the last poem, the one ^^ On 
Sleep and Poetry," was occasioned by his sleeping in 
one of the cottages in the Vale of Health, the first one 
that fronts the valley, beginning from the same quarler. 
I mention these things, which now look trivial, because 
his readers will not think them so twenty years hence. 
It was in the beautiful lane, running from the road be- 
tween Hampstead and Highgate to the foot of Highgate 
Hill, that, meeting me one day, he first gave me the 
volume. If the admirer of Mr. Keats's poetry does not 
know the lane in question, he ought to become acquaint- 
ed with'dt, both on his author's account and its own. It 
has been also paced by Mr. Lamb and Mr. Hazlitt, and 
frequented, like the rest of the beautiful neighbourhood, 
by Mr. Coleridge; so that instead of Milfield Lane, 
which is the name it is known by '^ on earth,'' it has 
sometimes been called Poets' Lane, which is an appella- 
tion it richly deserves. It divides the grounds of Lords 
Mansfield and Southampton, running through trees and 
sloping meadows, and being rich in the botany for which ' 
this part of the neighbourhood of London has always 
been celebrated. I recommend it, contrary to the in- 
terests of my solitude; but the mischief done me by so* 
ciality pleases me, as usual, still better. 

** A dndnless shower 
Of fight 18 poesy; 'tis the supreme of power ; 
'Tie might half *lumb'ring on itsovm right arm," 



These are some more of the lines in a book, in which 
feeble critics thought they saw nothing but feebleness. 
Here are four more, out of a profusion of mixed youth 
and beauty: — ^the writer is speaking, of some engraved 
portraits, that adorned the room he slept in; — 
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*f Great AI^d% too, with anxioud, pitying eyes, 
As if he always listen'd to the sighs 
Of the goaded world; and Kosciusko's, worn 
With horrid sufferance, — ndgkUly forlorn,** 

But there were political opinions in the book; and these 
not according with the opinions of the then government 
authorities, the writer was found to be a very absurd 
person, and not to be borne. His youth, and the sin- 
cerity natural to youth, to say nothing of personal pre* 
dilections, which are things that nobody has a right to 
indulge in but the affectionate followers of office, all told 
against instead of for him in the eyes of a servile weak* 
liess, jealous of independence in others, and (to say the 
truth) not very capable of discerning the greatest talent. 
To admire and comment upon the genius that two or 
.three hundred years have applauded, and to discover 
what will partake of the applause two or three hundred 
years hence, are processes of a very different description. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Keats, in 1818, publiaied his 
next volume, his poetic romance entitled ^< End^^ion,'' 
the critical authority, then reigning at the west end, 
showed it no mercy. What completed the matter was, 
that his publisher, in a fright, went to the critic to con- 
ciliate him; as if the greater and more insolent the Olp*- 
portunity of trampling, the petty tyrant, would not do 
the happier to seize it. Mr. Gifford gave his visiter 
very plainly to understand that such would be the case. 
Such it was; and though the bookseller, who in reality 
had a better taste than the critic, and very properly felt 
piqued to support his author, stood by him in the publi- 
cation of another volume, the sale of both volumes was 
neutralized in that gratuitous acquiescence with the cri- 
tics, in which the public have since learnt not to be quite 
so trusting. 

" Endymion,'' it must be allowed, was not a little cal- 
culated to perplex the critics. It was a wilderness of 
sweets, but it was truly a wilderness; a domain of young, ' 
luxuriant, uncompromising poetry, where the ^^ weeds 
of glorious feature" hampered the petty legs accustomed 
to the lawns and trodden walks, in vogue for the lant 
hundred years; lawns, as Johnson says, ^^ shaven by the 
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' scythe, and levelled with the roller;'' walks, which, be- 
ing public property, have been re-consecrated, like Ken-\. 
I flington Gardens, by the beadles of authority, instead of 
! the Pans and Sylvans. Mr. Wordsworth knew better 
I than the critics, but he did not choose to say any thing. 
. He stood upon equivocal footing himself, his gres^st^ 
poetical recommendation arising from the most prosai^ 
cal action of his life, to wit, his acceptance of the office 
of Distributor of Stamps. Mr. Keats, meeting him one 
day at Mr. Haydon's — the same day when Lamb said^ 
that good thing about Voltaire,*— our young poet was 
induced to repeat to the older one the Hymn to Pan out 
of '' Endymion:" upon which Mr. Wordsworth said it 
was a *^very pretty piece of Pag^ism." A new poet 
had come up, who 
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Had sight of Proteus coming from the sea ; 

and certainly ^^ the world was not too much with him.'' 
But this, which is a thing desired by Lake Poets in their 
abstractions, is a presumption in the particular, and not 
to be countenanced. <^Such sights as youthful poets 
dream" must cease, when their predecessors grow old; 
when they get jealous as fading beauties, and have little 
annuities for behaving themse^es. 

The great fault of ** Endymion," next to its unprun- 
ed luxuriance, (or before it, rather, for it was not a fault 
on the right side^) was the wilfulness of its rhymes. 
The author had a just contempt for the monotonous ter- 
mination of every-day couplets; he broke up his lines 
in order to distribute the rhyme jMroperly; but going 
only upon the ground of his contempt, and not having 
yet settled with himself any principle ^f versification, 
the very exuberance of hi^ ideas led him to make use of 
the first rhymes that offered; so that, by a new meeting 
of extremes, the effect was as artificial, sind much more 
obtrusive than the one under the old system. Dryden 
modestly confessed, that a rhyme had often helped him 
to a thought. Mr. Keats, in the tyranny of his wealtii, 

* See the Memoir of Mr. Lamb. 
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forced kis rhymes to hdp him, whether they would or 
not; and they obeyed him, in the most singular manner, 
with equal promptitude and ungainness, ^< Endymion^" 
too, was not without its faults of weakness, as well as of 
power. Mr. Keaila. natural tendency to pleasure, as a 
poet, sometimes degenerated, by reason of his ill health, 
into a poetical efifeminacy. There are symptoms of it 
here and there in all his productions, not excepting the 
the gieantic grandeur of Hyperion. His lovers grow 
<^ fainr' with the sight of their mistresses; and Apollo, 
when he is superseding his divine predecessor, and un* 
dergoing his transformation into a Divus Major, suffers a 
littie too exquisitely among his lilies. But Mr. Keats 
tvas aware of this contradic|;ion to the real energy of 
his nature, and prepared to get rid of it. What is more, 
he said as much in the Preface to ^^Endymion,'' and in 
a manner calculated to conciliate all critics who were 
worth touching his volume; but not such were those, 
from whom the public were to receive their notions of 
him. Let the reader see it, and wish, if he has hitiierto 
read nothing but criticism upon him, that he had seen it 
before. 

<* Knowing,^' says Mr. Keats, *^ within myself the man- 
ner in which this poem has been produced, it is not with- 
out a feeling of regret that I make it public. 

*< What manner I mean will be quite clear to the rea- 
der, who must soon perceive great inexperience, imma- 
turity, and every error denoting a feverish attempt ra- 
ther than a deed accomplished. The two iGurst books, 
and indeed the two last, I feel sensible are not of such 
completion as to warrant their passing the press; nor 
shoidd they, if I thought a yearns castigation would do 
them any good; if will not; the foundations are too sandy. 
It is just that this youngster should die away: a sad 
thought for me, if I had not some hope that while it is 
dwindling I may be plotting, and fitting myself for verses 
fit to live. 

<< This may be speaking too presumptuously, and may 
deserve a punishment: but no feeling man will be for- 
ward to inflict it: he will leave me alone, witk the con- 
viction that there is not a fiercer hell than the failure in 
a great object. This is not written with the least atom 
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of purpose to forestall criticisms of course, but from the 
desire I have to conciliate mea who are competent to 
look, and who do look with a zealous eye, to the honour 
of English literature. 

<< The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature 
imagination of man is healthy; but there is a space be* 
tween, in which the soul is in a ferment, the character 
undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition thick* 
sighted: thence proceed mawkishness, and all the thou- 
sand bitters which those men I speak of must necessarily 
taste in going over the following pages. 

** I hope I have not in too late a day touched the beau* 
tiful mythology of Greece, and dulled its brightness: for 
I wish to try it once more before I bid it farewell. 

" Teignmouth, April 10, 1818." 

An organized system of abuse had come up at this 
period, of a nature with which it was thought no de- 
partment of literature had hitherto been polluted. The 
mistake was natural after a long interval of decorum; 
but similar abuses have always taken place, when society 
was not better occupied, or when jealousy and party spleen 
paid an adversary the compliment of thinking itself suf- 
ficiently provoked. A shelf full of scandal might be col- 
lected against Dryden and Pope. " The life of a wit,'' 
aaid Steele, ^Ms a warfare upon earth;" and he had good 
reason to know it. There was a man of the name of 
Ba.ker, who made it his business to assail him with cri- 
ticisms and personalities. The wits tl^emselves too often 
assailed one another, and in a manner woithy of their ca- 
lumniators, of which there is humiliating evidence in the 
lives of Addison and Swift Even Shakspeare was not 
without his libeller. Somebody in his time accused him, 
in common with his fellow play-wrights, of irreligion, — 
nay, of personal arrogance, and of taking himself for the 
only " Shake-scene" of the theatre. The new taste in 
calumny, however, surpassed all the other, by its avow- 
ed contempt for truth and decency. It seemed to think, 
that by an excess of impudence it would confound ob- 
jection, and even bully itself out of the last lingerings 
of conscience; and the public, who were mean enough 
to enjoy what they condemned, enabled the plot to sue- 
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ceed. The lowest and falsest personalities were a trifkf. 
Privacies were invaded, in a way to make the stoutest 
hearts tremble for the gentlest and most pitiable; and with 
an instinct common to the despicable, every delicacy was 
taken advantage of, that could secure impunity to offence. 
Even cowardice itself was avowed as a tiling profitable. 
In short, never before was seen such a conspiracy be- 
tween a reckless love of importance, cold calculation, 
and party and private resentment. Not being tied down 
by hard logic or Calvinism, the Scotch, it was said, were 
resolved to show how difficult it was for them to under- 
stand any other principle. Having no throats to cut as 
Jacobites or Puritans, they must run a muck as Draw- 
cansirs in literature. Not being able to be Reevers of 
Westburn Flat, they were to plunder people of their 
*• ' characters, and warm the chill poverty of their imagina- 
tions at the blushes and distresses of private life.'*t Un- 
fortunately, some of the knaves were not destitute of 
talent: the younger were tools of older ones, who kept 
out of sight. 

W» ^^ ^F ^p ^F *P> "^ '^ 

Sir Walter Scott calls this, I believe, a re-action in fa- 
vour of legitimate ideas. Legitimate ideas are obliged 
to him for the compliment, and are very much his hum- 
ble servants: but I doubt whether the Government of 
1828 will agree with him, as the Pittites did; and a pre- 
sent Government is a great thing, as the Reviewers have 
found out Your absent deity is nothing to your prss- 
sens divus. 

The contrivers of this system of calumny thought that / 
it suited their views, trading, political, and personal, to/ 
attack the writer of tfie present work. They did so, andf 
his friends with him, Mr. Keats amongthe number. Had! 
the hostility been fair, I was a fair object of attack, having' 
not only taken a warm part in politics, but in a very | 
thoughtless and immature spirit attacked people critically, i 
Sir Walter among them. . But then I did it openly: my i 
books were not published without a name; and word was 
always left at the Examiner office, where I was to be 
found, in case explanation was demanded of any thing I 

f I confess that one Burns or one Thomson is enough to sweeten 
^1 Scotland in my imagination ; which is saying a good deal, aUer 
what Edinburgh has done for it. 



wrote in the paper. I therefore treated these anonymouft 
assailants with indifierence in the first instance, an4 cer* 
tainly should not have noticed them at all^ had not ano-- 
ther person chosen to call upon them in my name. Cir- 
cum^nces then induced me to make a more peremptory 
call: it was not answered; and the two parties retreated, 
they into their meanness, and I into my contempt I have 
since regretted, on Mr. Keats's account, that I did not 
take a more active part The scorn which the public and 
they would feel for one another, before lon^ was evid^t 
enou^; but, in the mean time, an injury, m every pcint 
of view, was done to a young and sensitive nature, "4o 
which I ought to have been more alive. The truth was, I 
never thought about it; nor I believe, did he, with a view 
to m V tajking any farther notice. I was in the haUt, though 
a puUic man, of living in a world of abstractions of my 
own, and I regarded him as a nature still more abstract- 
ed, and sure of unsought renown. Though a politician, ' 
(such as I was>) I had scarcely a political work in my li- 
brary. Spensers and Arabian Tales filled up the shelves, 
as they do now; and Spenser himself was not a remoter 
spirit in my eyes, from all the common-places of life, than 
my new friend. Our whole talk was made up of ideal- 
isms. In the streets we were in the thick of the old 
woods. I little suspected at that time, as I did after- 
ward, that the hunters had struck him; that a delicate 
organization, which already anticipated a premature 
death, made him feel his ambition thwarted by these fel- 
lows; and that the very impatience of being impati^it 
was resented by him, and preyed on his mind. Had he 
said but a word to me on the subject, I would have kept 
no measures with them. There were delicacies on other 
subjects, which I had leave to merge in greater ones, had 
I chosen it; and, in a case like this, it should have been 
done. 

In every thing but this reserve, which was encouraged 
by my own incuriousness, (for I have no reserve myself 
with those whom I love,) — ^in every other respect but 
this, Mr. Keats and I were friends of the old stamp, be- 
tween whom there was no such thing as obligation, ex- 
cept the pleasure of it He enjoyed the usud privilege 
of greatness with all whbm he knew, rendering it de- 
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lightfol to be obliged by him, and an equal, but mot a 
greater delight, to oblige. It was a pleasure to his friends 
to ha^se him in their houses, and he did not grudge it 
When <^ Endy mion" was published, he was living at 
Hamp^ead with his friend Mr. Charles Brown, who at- 
tended him most aflfectionately through a sey^:<e illness, 
and with whom^to their great mutual enjoyment, he had 
taken a journey into Scotland. The lakes and mountains 
of the North delighted him exceedingly. He beheld 
them with an epic eye. Afterward^ he went into the 
SouAi, and luxuriated in the Isle of Wight On Mr. 
Brown's leaving England a second time, to visit tiie same 
quarter, Mr. Keats, who was too ill to accompany him, 
came to reside with me, when his last and best volume 
of poems appeared, containing Lamia, Isabella, iheJSve 
qfSt. •Agnes, and the noble fragment of Hyperion* I 
remember Charles Lamb's delight and admiration on 
reading this work; how pleased be was with the desig- 
nation of Mercury as ** the star of Lethe" (rising, as it 
were, and glittering, as he came upon that pale region;) 
with the fine daring anticipation in that passage of the se- 
cond poem,-— 

<< So the two brothers and thdr murdered man 
Bode paflt fair Florence ;'' 

and with the description, at once delicate and gorgeous, 
of Agnes praying beneath the painted window. This 
last (which should be called, par excellence, the Prayer 
at the Painted Window) has been often quoted; but for 
the benefit of those who are not yet acquainted with the 
the author's genius, farther than by means of these pages, 
I cannot resist repeating it It throws il light upon one's 
book. 

** A casement hi|^ and triple^u'ch'd there was» 

AH garlanded with carven imageries 

Of'miitSy and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

As are the tiger-moth's deep-damask'd wings ; 

And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries. 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens and longs. 
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<« Full on this oiemgnt shone the ndntrjr mooiu 

And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast. 

As down she knelt for heaven's g^ace and boon ; < " ^ 

Bose bloom fell on her hands^ together press'd, ^ 

And on her silver cross soft ametnyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 

She seem'd a splendid angel, newly dress'd. 

Save wings, for heaven/' 

The whole volume is worthy of this passage. Mr. Keats 

is no half-painter, who has only distinct ideas occasional- 

iy, and fills up the rest with common-places. He feels all 

as he goes. In his best pieces, every bit is precious; and * 

he knew it, and laid it on as carefully as Titian or Gior- 

gione. Take a few more samples. , . • 

LOVEBS. 

** Parting they seem'd to tread upon the air. 

Twin roses by the zephjrr blown apart. 
Only to meet again more close, and share 

liie inward nagrance of each other's heart" 

B££S* 

<' Bees, the little almsmen of spring bowers." 

A DELICATB SUPPER. 

<* And still she slept an azare-lidded sleep 
In blanched linen, smooth and lavender'a. 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies soother than the creamy cura. 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr'd 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From ffilken Samarcandtocedar'd Lebanon." 

These are stanzas, for which Persian kings would fill a 
poet's mouth with sold. I remember Mr. Keats reading 
these lines to me with great relish and particularity, con- 
scious of what he had set forth. The melody is as sweet 
as the subject, especially at 

<< Lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon," 

and the conclusion. Mr. Wordsworth would say that 
the vowels were not varied enough; but Mr. Keata knew 
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where his vowels were not to be varied. On the occa- ' 
, sion above alluded tO| Mr. Wordsworth found faidt with 
the repetitioa of the concluding sound of the participles' 
in Shatopeare's line about bees- 
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The singing' masons building roofs of gold. 



Hiis^ he said, was a line which Milton would never have 
written. Mr. Keats thought, on the other hand, that 
the repetition was in harmony with the continued note of 
the singers, and that Shakspeare's negligence (if negli^ 
gence it was) had instinctively felt the thing in the best 
manner. The assertion about Milton startles one, con- 
sidering the tendency of that great poet to subject his na- 
ture to art; yet I have dipped, while writing this, into 
' '^Paradise Lost,'^ and at the second chance have lit on 
4he following: 

The gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danced. 
Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the ntoon, 
But oppodte, in levelled -meet^ vm aet 
His mirror, with full force borrowing her light. 
* 

^The repetition of the e in the fourth line is an extreme 
case in point, being monotonous to express one-ness and 
evenness. Milton would have relished the supper which 
his young successor, like a page for him, has set forth. 
It was Mr. Keats who observed to me^ that Milton, in 
various parts of his writings, has shown himself a bit of 
* an epicure, and loves to talk of good eating. That he 
was choice in his food, and set store by a good cook, 
there is curious evidence to be found in the proving of 

•his Will; by which it appears, that dining one day <* in 
the kitchen,^' he complimented Mrs. Milton, by the ap- 
propriate title of <^ Betty,^' on the dish she had set before 
him; adding, as if he could not pay her too well for it, 
<* Thou knowest I have left thee all.^' Henceforth let a 
kitchen be illustrious, should a centleman choose t« take 
a cutlet in it But houses and uieir customs were differ- 
ent in those days. 

CALAMITIES FOIXOWIKa CALAMIVIBS. 

Tliere was a listening fear in her regard. 
As if calamity had but begun ; 

29 
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As if its vanwaid dirads of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the auUen rear 

Was -with U9 stored tkimder labouring up, _ ^ 

This is out of the fragment of "Hyperion,'* which is * 

truly like the fragment of a former world. There is a '^ « 
! Toice in it grander than any that has been uttered in these 
^ times, except in some of Mr. Wordsworth's soimets; 

though the author, in a noble verse, has regretted its in- ^ • 

adequacy to his subject. 

Oh how frail * ^ 

To that lai^e utterance of the early Gods ! 

OAKS CHABMED BY THE STARS. 

As when upon a tranced sunimer night. 

Those green-rob'd senators of nughty woods, 

TaU oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, ^ 

Bream, and so dream aU night without a stir, ^ 

Save from one gradual solitary gust 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies 08^ 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave ; • 

So came these words and went. 

A GOD BECXIKISra IN SORBOW. 

And all along a dismal rack of clouds, • . 

TJpon the boundaries of day and night. 

He streteh'd himself, in g^ief and radiance faint* 



THE ELDER GODS DETHRONED. 

Mnemosyne was straying in the world ; . • 

Far from her throne had Phoebe wandered ; 

And many else were free to roam abroad 

But for the main here found they corert drear. 

Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 

Lay vast and edgewa3rs; Uke a'^ditmal cirque 

Ofprtddstonet upon a forlorn tnoor^ 

When the chill rain begins at shut ofeve^ 

In dull *Yoven^er, and their chancel vault. 

The Heaven itself, is bHnded throughout night. 

But I shall fill my book with quotations. A criticism^ 
entering more into the nature of the author^s genius, may 
be found by any one who wishes to see it, in the '< In- 
dicator." One or two passages, however, in the fine 
lyrical pieces in this volume, must be noticed. One is 
on a scidptured vase, representing a procession with mu- 
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4ric;/4ipon which the authors says, with an intensity of 
sentiment, at once original in the idea, and going home, 
like an old thought, to the heart — 

« Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheanj 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeard. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou can'st not leave 
Thy song, npr ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
' Though winning near the goal — ^yet, do not grieve ; 
8he-cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss ; 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair. 
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• Upon this beautiful passage, a sapient critic observed, 

!• . ''that he should like to know how there could be music 

''unheard. The reader will be more surprised to know 
. ^ wha it was that asked what was the meaning, in the fol- 

^ lowing ode, of a beaker, ''full of the warm south.^^ 

As Mr. Keats's poems are in few hands, compared to 
, what they will be, I will not apologize for transcribing 
the whole of a beautiful poem, which in a very touching 
manner falls in with the poetical biography of the author, 
having been composed by him while he lay sleepless 
and suffering under the illness which he felt to be mor- 
tal. 

ODS TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 

My sense, as though of hemlock 1 had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

.One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 
'Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thine happiness, — 
That thou, light- winged Dryad of the trees, 
In most melodious plot 
Of beechen green and shadows numberless, 

Singest ofsummer in full-throated ease. 

Oh for a draught of vintage that bath been 

CooPd a long age in the deep-delved earth. 
Tasting of Flora and the country green ; 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth ! 
Oh for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winkinr at the brim^ 
And purple-stained mouth ! 
That I migiit drink, and leave the world unseen, 

And with thee fade away into the forest dim ,*-»- 
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• • • I, • * # I 

. Fadeftr away, diiMrfva, and qtitte fm^i ^ I 

What thou among the leaTes hast never known. < 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 
Heie, where men sit and bear each other gsoan ; <- 

Where palsy shakes a few sad, last, grey hairs 9 . • * 

Where yoatn grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies ; . 
Where still to dunk is to be fall of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow* 6 

Away! away r fori will fly to thee, ' « ■ * 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. 
Bat on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
Already with thee ! tender is the night, ' . ^ 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne* 

Clusterd around by all her stany fays; 
But here there is no light, « 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown t» 

Throu^ vetdtirous glooms and winding mos^ ways, 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, « y 

Nor what soft incense bangs upon the Roughs 
Bat in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet. 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral egUuitine, 
Fut fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-Mav's eldest child, 
' The coming musk-rose full of dewy wine, * 

The murmurous haunt of flies oa summer eres. < 

Darkling I listen ; and for many a time • 

I have been half in love with easeful Death ; 
Call'd him soft names in many a mused rhyme. 

To take into the air my quiet breath, 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, * 

To cease upon the midnight with nd'pain, 

While thou art pounng forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! '. • 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — i 

To thy high requiem become a sod. '^ 

Thou wast not bom lor death, immortal bird ! 

No bungiy generations tread thee down ; 
The voice 1 hear this passing night was heard 

In andent days bv emperor and clowm 
Perhaps the self-same song that found path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick, for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn: 

' The same that ofttime hath 
Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam I 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands ioriom. — 
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Foiloni ! the teij word Is like a heU 
^ To toll me back from thee to my sole self. 

A^u ! the Fancy cannot cheat so well 
^ Aa she is iaro'd to do* deceiving elf f 

* . Adieu ! adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 

* Up the hill side ; and now His buried deep 

hx the next valley glade& 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream f 
Fled is that music :— Do I wake or sleeps 

It was Lord Byron, at that time living in Italy, drink- 
ing it9 wine, and basking in its sunshine, who asked me 
what was the meaning of a beaker ^'full of the warm 
south. ^' It was not the word beaker that puzzled him. 
College had made him intimate enoueh wiUi that But 
the sort of poetry in which he exceued, was not accus* 

^ tomed to these poetical concentrations. At the moment 
also, he was willing to find fault, and did not wish to 
discern an excellence different from his own. When I 
told him^ that Mr. Keats admired his ^^ Don Juan," he 
expressed both surprise and pleasure, and afterwards 
mentioned him with respect in a canto of it. He could 
. not resist, however, making undue mention of one of the 
causes that*afiected his health. A good rhyme about 
particle and article was not to be given up. I told him \ 
he was mistaken inattributing Mr. Eeats's death to the 
critics, though they had perhaps hastened, and certainly 
embittered it; and he promised to alter the passage: but 
a joke and a rhyme together! Those Italian shrugs of 
the .shoulders, which I hope will never be Imported 

« among us, are at once a lamentation and an excuse for 
every thing; and I cannot help using one here. At all 
events, I have kept my promise, to make the erratum 
myself in case it did not appear. 

jMr. Keats had felt that his disease was mortal for two 
or three years before he died. He had a constitutional 
tendency to consumption; a close attendance to the death- 
bed of a beloved brother, when he ought to have been 
nursing himself in bed, gave it a blow which he felt for 
months; and meanwhile the rascally critics came up, and 
roused an indignation in him, both against them and him- 
self, which he could ill afford to endure. All this trou- 
ble was secretly aggravated by a very tender circum- 
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stance, which I can but allude to thus publicly^lind whiffi 
natunally subjected one of the warmest hearts and imagi-* 
nations that ever existed, to all the pangs, that ^ubt,* ^ 
succeeded^ by delight, and delight, succeeded by hope* 
lessness in this world, could inflict. Seeing him once ""^^ 
change countenance in a manner more alarming than 
usual, as he stood sijently eyeing the country out of win- , 
dow, I pressed him to let me know how be felt, in order ^ 

that he might enable me to do what I could for him : upon 
which he ssdd, that his feelings were almost more than ^ 

he could bear, and that he feared for his senses. I pro* 
posed that we should take a coach, and ride about the 
country together, to vary, if possible, the immediate im* 
pression, which was sometimes all that was formidable, 
and would come to nothings He acquiesced, and was - 
restored to himself. It was nevertheless on the same ^ ^ 
day, sitting on the bench in Well Walk, at Hampstead, . * 

nearest the heath,* that he told me, with unaccustomed , • 
tears in his eyes, that "his heart was breaking.'' A 
doubt, however, was upon him at the time, which he 
afterwards had reason to know was groundlessf and dur- « » * 
ing his residence at the last house that he occupied be- * 
fore he went abroad, he was at times more than tranquil. % 
At length, he was persuaded by his friends to try the 
milder climate of Italy; and he thought it better for 
others as well as himself that he should go. He was ac- * 
companied by Mr. Severn, a young artist of great pro- 
mise, who has since been well known as the principal - ^ ^ 
English student at Rome, and who possessed all that 
could recommend him for a companion, — old acquaint- ' 
anceship, great animal spirits, active tenderness, and a 
mind capable of appreciating that of the poet. They 
went first to Naples, and afterwards to Rome; where, on 
the 27th of December, 1820, our author died in the arms 
of his friend, completely worn out, and longing for the 
release. He suffered so much in his lingering, that he 
used to watch the countenance of the physician for the 
favourable and fatal sentence, and express his regret when 
he found it delayed. Yet no impatience escaped him. 
He was manly and gentle to the last, and grateful for all 

* The one against the vail. 
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o sfitrices; A little before he died, he said that he <' felt 

' ^ the daisies growing over him." But he made a still more 

touching remark respecting his epitaph. '< If any/' he 

« said^ <^ were put over him, he wished it to consist of no^ 

. thing, but these words: ^ Here lies one, whose name was 

, writ hi water:' " — so little did he diink of the more 

^ than promise he had given ; — ot the fine and lasting things * 

p ... he had added to the stock of poetry. The physicians 

it •^ expressed their astonishment that he had held out so long, 

if the lungs turning out, on inspection, to have been almost 

I obliterated. They said he must have lived upon the 

' « mere strength of the spirit within him. He was inter- 

• red in the English burying-ground at Rome, near tiie • 

**" monument of Caius Cestius, where his friend and poeti- 

^ cal mourner, Mr. Shelley, was shortly to join him. 

rSo much for the mortal life of as true a man of genius 
^ as these latter times have seen; one of those who are too 

genuine and too original to be properly appreciated at 
firsty but whose time for applause will inrallibly arrive 
with the many, and has already begun in all poetical quar- 
« ters; I venture to prophesy, as I have done elsewere, 
that Mr. Keats will be known hereafter in English lite- 
rature, emphatically, as the Young Poet; and that his 
volumes will be the sure companions, in field and grove^ 
• of all those who know what a luxury it is to hasten, 
^ith a favourite volume against one's heart, out of the 
strife of common-places into the haven of solitude and 
imagination. 
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MR. KEATS 



TO 



MB, UBIGH HUBTT. 



ldftrgate,M&ylOtb. 



MY BEAR HUNT, 



The little gentleman that sometimes lurks in a gossip's 
bowl, ought to have come in the very likeness of a rotut-^ 
ed crab, and choked me outright for not having answer* 
, ed your letter ere this: however, you must not suppose 
that I was in town to recmve it: no, it followed me to the 
Isle of Wight, and I got it just as I was going to pack up 
for Margate, for reasons which you anon shall hear. On 
arriving at this treeless afiair, I wrote to my brother 
George to request C. C. C. to do the thing you wot of 
respecting Rimini; and George tells me he has under- 
taken it with great pleasure; 90 I hope there has been an 
understanding between you for many proofs: C. C. C. is 
well acquainted wiUi Bensley. Now why did you no( 
send the key of your cupboard, which, I know, was full 
of papers? We would have locked them all in a trunk, 
together with those you told me to destroy, which indeed 
I did not do, for fear of demolishing receipts, there not 
being a more unpleasant thing ^n the world (saving a 
thousand and one others) than to pay a biU twice. Mind 

you, old W 's a " very varmint," sharded in covet- 

ousness: — and now I am upon a horrid subject—what a 
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horrid one you were upon last Sunday, and well you 
handled it. 

W # ^ ♦ ^ I i(t 

*^ ^p 1^ j^ iff ^|ff 

What is to be the end of this? I must mention Hazlitt's 
Southey. that he had left out the grey hairs; or that 
they had been in any other newspaper not concluding 
with such ^. thunderclap! That sentence about making a 
page of the feeling of a whole life, appears to me like a 
whale's back in the sea of prose. I ought to have said 
a word on Shakspeare's Christianity. There are two 
(passages) which I have not looked over with you, touch- 
ing the thing: the one for, the other against: that in fa- 
vour is in Measure for Measure, Act. li. Scene 2. 

Jsab, "Alas, alas! 

Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And he that might the 'vantange best have took, 
Found out the remedy." 

That against is in "Twelfth Night," Act. iii. Scene 2. 

Maria. ** For there is no Christian th^t means to be saved by be- 
lieving rightly, can ever believe such impossible passages of gross- 
ness.'' 

Before I come to the Nymphs, I must get through all 
disagreeables. I went to the Isle of Wight, thought so 
much about poetry, so long together, that I could not get 
to sleep at night; and, moreover, I know not how it is, 
I could not get wholesome food. By this means, in a 
week or so, I became not over capable in my upper sto- 
ries, and set oflf pell-mell for Margate, at least a hundred 
and fifty miles, because, forsooth, I fancied I should like 
my old lodgings here, and could contrive to do without 
trees. Another thing, I was too much in solitude, and 
consequently was obliged to be in continual burning of 
thought, as an only resource. However, Tom is with 
me at present, and we are very comfortable. We intend, 
though, to get among some trees. How have you got 
on among them? How are the Nymphs? I suppose 
they have led you a fine dance. Where are you now? — 
in Judea, Cappadocia, or the parts of Lydia about Cyrene? 

30 
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* * * * I wager you 

have given several new turns to the old saying " Now 
the maid was fair and pleasant to look on/^ as well as 
made a little variation in ** Once upon a time/' Perhaps, 
too, you have rather varied, <^ Here endeth the first les* 
son." ♦*##«* 

I have asked myself so often why I should be a poet 
more than other men, seeing how great a thing it is, — 
how great things are to be gained by it, what a thing to 
be in the mouth oi Fame, — ^that at kst the idea has grown 
so monstrously beyond my seeming power of attainment, 
that the other day I nearly consented with myself to 
drop into a Phaeton. Yet His a disgrace to fail, even in 
a huge attempt; and at this moment I drive the thought 
fro[n me, I began my poem about a fortnight since, and 
have done some every day, except travelling ones. Per- 
haps I may have done a good deal for the time, but it 
appears such a pin's point to me, that I will not copy 
any out When I consider that so many of these pin- 
points go to form a bodkin-point, [God send I end not 
my life with a bare bodkin, in its modern sense!] and 
that it requires a thousand bodkins to make a spear bright 
enough to throw any li^ht to posterity, I see nothing but 
continual up-hill journeying. Now is there any Siing 
more unpleasant (it may come among the thousand and 
one) than to be so journeying and to miss the goal at last? 
But I intend to whistle all these cogitations into the sea, 
where I hope they will breed storms violent enough to 
block up all exit from Russia. Does Shelley go on telling 
strange stories of the death of kings?* Tell him, there 

* Mr. Shelley was fond of quoting the passage here alluded to in 
Shakspeare, and of applying it in the most unea(pected manner. 

« For God's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And teU strange stories of the deaths of kings." 

Going with me to town once in the Hampstead stage, in which our 
only companion was an old lady, who sat silent and sim after the Eng- 
li^ fashion, he startled her into a look of the mofit ludicrous astonish- 
ment by saying abruptly ; « Hunt> 

< For Cod's sake, let us sit upon the ground,' " &c. 

The old lady looked on the coach-floor, as if she expected to see us 
take our seats accordingly. 
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are strange stories of the death of poets. Sonle have 
died before they were conceived. " How do you make 
that out, Master Vellum?" 'Does Mrs. S. cut bread and 
butter as neatly as ever? Tell her to procure some fatal 
scissors, and cut the thread of life of all to-be-disappoint- 
ed poets. Does Mrs. Hunt tear linen as straight as ever? 
Tell her to tear from the book of life all blank leaves. 
Remember me to them all; to Miss K. and the little ones 
adl. 

Your sincere friend, 
JOHN KEATS, alias JUNKETS.* 
You shall hear where we move. 

The reader who has perused the preceding notice of Mr. Keats, will 
be touched by the meianchory anticipations that follow, and that are 
made ill so good'hunaoured a manner. 

* An appellation that was given him in play upon his name, and in 
allusion to liis friends of Fiurv*>land. 
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MR. DUBOIS. ^MR. CAMPBELL. — -MR. 

THEODORE HOOK.— MR. MATHEWS.— 
MESSRS. JAMES & HORACE SMITH. 



I FORG-ET how I became acquainted with Mr. Hill, 
proprietor of the monthly Mirror; but at his house at 
Sydenham I used to meet his editor, Mr. Dubois; Mr. 
Campbell, who was his neighbour;, and the two Smiths, 
authors of "The Rejected Addresses." Once or twice 
I saw also Mr. Theodore Hook, and Mr. Mathews the 
comedian. Our host (and I thought him no older the 
other day than he was then) was a jovial bachelor, plump 
and rosy as an abbot; and n6 abbot couldj^iave presided 
over a more festiye Sunday. The wine iSowed merrily 
and long; the discourse kept pace with it; and next 
morning, in returning to town, we felt ourselves very 
thirsty. A pump by, the road side, with a plash round* 
it, was a bewitching sight. 

Dubois was one of those wits, who, like the celebrated 
Eaehard, have no faculty of gravity. His handsome 
hawk's-eyes looked blank at a speculation; but set a joke 
or a piece of raillery in motion^ and they sparkled with 
wit and malice. Nothing could be more trite or com- 
mon-place than his serious observations. Acquiescqnces 
they should rather have been called; for he seldom ven- 
tured upon a gravity, but in echo of another's remark. 
If he did, it was in defence of orthodoxy; of which he 
was a great advocate. But his quips and cranks were 
infinite. He was also an excellent scholar. He, Dr. 
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Euigy and Eachard> would have made a capital'trio over 
a table, for scholarship, iriirth, drinking, and religion. 
He was intimate with Sir Philip Francis, and gave the 
public a new edition of the Horace of Sir Philip's fa- 
ther. The literary world knew him well also as the 
writer of a popular novel in the genuine Fielding 
manner, entitled Old Nick. Mr. Dubois held his editor- 
ship of the Monthly' Mirror very cheap. He amused 
himself with writing notes on Athenaeus, and was a 
lively critic on the theatres; but half the jokes in his 
Magazine were written for his friends, and must have 
mystified the uninitiated. His notices to correspondents 
were often made up of this bye-play j and made his 
friends laugh, in proportion to tiieir obscurity to every 
one else. When I use the past tense in writing these 
sketches, it is because I speak of past times. Mr. Du- 
bois is living still, to scatter his anonymous pleasantries; 
and if my eyes did not deceive me the other day, when 
I met him, he a£fords another instance of the juvenility 
of the social. If the bottle does not stand with him, 
time does: but then, I remember, he was festive in good 
taste; no gourmand; and had a strong head withal. I do 
not know whether such men ever last as long as the un- 
sophisticate; but they certainly last as long, and look a 
great deal younger, than the carking and severe. Long 
may my old acquaintance last, to prove tJie superiority 
of a lively mixture of the good and ill of this life, over^ 
a sulky one; and if the gout must come after all, may 
he be as learned and pleasant over it, as his friend Lu- 
cian. 

They who know Mr: Campbell only as the author of 
"Gertrude of Wyoming," and the " Pleasures of 
Hope,'' would not suspect him to be a merry companion, 
overflowing with humour and anecdote, and any thing 
but fastidious. These Scotch poets have always some- 
thing in reserve. It is th6 only point in which the ma* 
jor part of them resemble their countrymen. The mis- 
taken character which the lady formed of Thomson 
from his " Seasons," is well known. He let part of 
the secret out in his *^ Castie of Indolence;" and the 
more he let out, the more honour it did to the simplicity 
and> cordiality of the poet's nature, though not always 
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to the elegance of it Allan Ramsay knew his friends 
Gay and Somerville as well in their writings, as he did 
when he came to be personally acquainted with tiiem; 
but Allan, who had bustled up from a barber^s shop into 
a bookseller's, was ^* a cunning shaver;'' and nobody 
would have guessed the author of the ^< Gentle Shep- 
herd" to be penurious. Let none suppose that any in<- 
sinuation to that effect is intended against Mr. Camp- 
bell. He is one of the few men whom I could at any 
time walk half a dozen miles through the snow to spend 
an afternoon with; and I could no more do this with a 
penurious man, than I could with a sulky one- I know 
but of one fault he has, besides an extreme cautiousness 
in his writings; and that one is national, a matter of 
words, and amply overpaid by a stream of conversation, 
lively, piquant, and liberal, not the less interesting for oc- 
casionally betraying an intimacy with pain, and for a high 
and somewhat strained tone of voice, like a man speak- 
ing with suspended breatli, and iii the habit of subduing 
his feelings. No map, I should guess, feels more kind-: 
ly towards his fellow-creatures, or takes less credit for 
it When he indulges in doubt and sarcasm, and speaks 
contemptuously of things in general, he does it, partly, 
no doubt, out of actual dissatisfaction, but more perhaps 
than he suspects, out of a fear of being thought weak 
and sensitive; which is a blind that the best men very 
commonly practise. Mr. Campbell professes to be 
hopeless and sarcastic, and takes pains all the while to 
set up a university. 

When I first saw this eminent person, he gave me the 
idea of a French Virgil. Not that he is like a Frenchman, 
much less the French translator of Virgil, I found him 
as handsome, as the Abbe Delille is said to have been 
ugly. But he seemed to me to embody a Frenchman's 
ideal notion of the Latin poet; something a little more 
cut and dry than I had looked for; compact and elegant, 
critical and acute, vrith a consciousness of authorship 
upon him; a taste over-anxious not to commit itself, and 
refining and diminiidiing nature as in a drawing-room 
mirror. This fancy was strengthened in the course of 
conversation, by his expatiating on the greatness of Ra- 
cine. I think he had a volume of the French Tragedian 



in his hand. His skull was sharply cut and fine; with 
plenty, according to the phrenologists, both of the re^ 
fleetiye and amative organs: and his poetry will bear 
them out. For a lette^d solitude, and a bridal properly 
got up, both according to law and luxury, commend us to 
the lovely " Gertrude of Wyoming.'^ His face and per- 
son were rather on a small scale; his feaftures regular; his 
eye lively and penetrating; and when he spoke, dimples 
played about his mouth, which nevertheless had something 
restrained and close in it Some gentle puritan seemed 
to have crossed the breeds and to have left a stamp on his 
&ce, such as we often see in the female Scotch face ra- 
ther than the male. Bilt he aq)peaTed not at all grate^ 
ful for this; and when his critiques and his Virgilianism 
were over, very unlike a puritan he talked! He seemed 
to spite his restrictions; and oiit of the natural largeness 
of his sympathy with tilings high and low, to break at 
once out of Delille's Virgil into Cotton's, like a boy let 
loose from school. When I have the pleasure of hearing 
him now, I forget his Virgilianisms, and think only of 
the delightful companion, the unaffected philanthropist^ 
and the creator of a beauty worth all the heroines in 
Racine. 

Mr. Campbell has tasted pretty sharply of the good 
and ill of the present state of society, and for a book- 
man has beheld strange sights. He witnessed a battle in 
Germany from the top of a convent (on which battle he 
has written a noble ode;) and he saw the French cavalry 
enter a town, wiping their bloody swords on the horses' 
manes. Not long ago he was in Germany again, I be- 
Keve to purchase books: for in addition to his classical 
scholarship, and his other languages, he is a reader of 
German. The readera there, among whom he is popular, 
both for his poetry and his love of freedom, crowded 
about him with affectionate zeal; and they gave him, what 
he does not dislike, a good dinner. There is one of our 
writers who has more fame than he; but not one who en- 
joys a fame equally wide, and without drawback. Like 
many of the great men in Germany, Schiller, Wieland and 
others, he has not scrupled to become editor of a maga- 
ztfie; and his name alone has given it among all circles a 
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recommendation of the greatest value, and such as makes 
it a grace to write under him. 

I remember, one day at Sydenham, Mr. Theodore 
Hook came in unexpectedly to dinner, and amused us 
very much with his talent at extempore verse. He was 
then a youth, tall, dark, and of a good person, with small 
eyes, and features more round than weak; a face that had 
character and humour, but no refinement. His extem- 
pore verses were really surprising. It is easy enough to 
extemporize in Italian— one only wonders, how in a lan- 
guage in which every thing conspires to render verse- 
making easy and it is difficult to avoid rhyming, this ta- 
lent should be so much cried up — ^but in English it is 
another matter. I know but of one other person besides 
Mr. Hook, who can extemporize in English; and he 
wants the power, perhaps the confidence to do it in public. 
Of course, I speak of rhyming. Extempore blank verse, 
with a little practice, would be found as easy in English, 
as rhyming is in Italian. In Mr. Hook the faculty was 
very unequivocal. He could not have been aware of all 
the visiters, still less of the subject of conversation when 
he came in, and he talked his full share till called upon; 
yet he ran his jokes and his verses upon us all in the 
easiest manner, saying something characteristic of every 
body, or avoiding it with a pun, and introducing so agree- 
ably a piece of village scandal upon which the party had 
been rallying Mr. Campbell, that the poet, though not 
unjealous of his dignity, was perhaps the most pleased of 
us all. Mr. Hook afterwards sat down to the piano-forte, 
and enlarging upon this subject, made an extempore pa- 
rody of a modern opera, introducing sailors and their 
clap-traps, rustics, &c. and making the poet and his sup^ 
posed flame the hero and heroine. He parodied music as 
well as words, giving us the most received cadences and 
flourishes, and calling to mind (not without some hazard 
to his filisd duties) the common-places of the pastoral songs 
and duetts of the last half-century; so that if Mr. Dig- 
num, the Damon of Vauxhall, had been present, he would 
have doubted whether to take it as an affront or a com- 
pliment. 

I hav^ since been unable to help wishing, perhaps not 
very wisely, that Mr. Campbell would be a little less 
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careful and fastidious in what he did for the public; for, 
after all, an author may reasonably be supposed to do 
best that which he is most inclined to do. It is our busi- 
ness to . be grateful for what a poet sets before us, rather 
than to be wishing that his peaches were nectarines, or 
his Falernian Champagne. Mr. Campbell, as an s^uthor, 
is all for refinement and olassicality, not however without 
a great deal of pathos and luxurious fancy. His merry 
jongleur y Mr. Hook, has as little propensity, perhaps, as 
can be imagined, to any of these niceties: yet I confess, 
from the mere pleasure of the recollection of the eve- 
ning I passed with him, I have been unable to repress a 
wish, as little wise as the other; to wit, that he had stuck 
to his humours and farces, for which he had real talent, 
instead of writing politics. 

Among the visiters at Sydenham, was Mr. Mathews 
the comedian. I }iave had the pleasure of seeing him 
there more than once, and of witnessing his imitations, 
which, admirable as they are on the stage, are still more 
so in a private room. Once and away his wife used to 
come with him, with her handsome eyes; and charitably 
make tea for us. The other day I had the pleasure of 
seeing them at their own table: and I thought that while 
Time, with unusual courtesy, had spared the sweet 
countenance of the one, he had given more force and in- 
terest to that of the other in the very ploughing of it up. 
Strong lines have been cut, and the face has stood them 
well. I have seldom been more surprised than in com- 
ing close to Mr. Mathews on that occasion, and in see- 
ing the bust that he has in his Gallery of his friend Mr. 
Liston. Some of these comic actors, like comic writers, 
are as unfarcical as can be imagined in their interior. 
The taste for humour comes to them by the force of con- 
trast. The last time I had seen Mr. Mathews, his face 
appeared to me insignificant to what it was then. On 
the former occasion, he looked like an irritable in-door 
pet: on the latter, he seemed to have been grappling 
with the world, and to have git vigour by it. His face 
had looked out upon the Auantic, and said to the old 
waves, '^ Buffet on; I have seen trouble as well as you/' 
The paraljrtic affection, or whatever it was, that twisted 
his mouth when young, had formerly appeared to be 
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master of his face, and given it a character of indeciffkm ^ 
and alarm. It now seemed a minor thing; a twi$t i^^m 

?iece of old oak. And what a bust was Mr. l^jflton^s!^ 
'be mouth and chin, with the throat under it;kl^|i^like 
an old bag; but the upper part q( the head i^^i^^e as 
possible: there is a speculation, a look-out, iftoeVen an 
elevation of chai^acter in it, as unlike the Liston on the 
stage, as Lear is to King Pippin. One might imagine 
Laborious to have had such a face. 

The reasons why Mr. Mathews's imitations are still 
better in private than in public are, that he is more at 
his ease personally, more secure of his audience (^^fit 
though few,^') and able to interest them with traits of 
private character, which could not be introduced on the 
stage. He gives, for instance, to persons who he thinks 
will take it rightly, a picture of the manners and con- 
versation of Sir Walter Scott, highly creditable to that 
celebrated person, and calculated to add regard to admi- 
ration. His commonest imitations are not superficial. 
Something of the mind and character of the individual 
is always insinuated, often with a dramatic dressing, and 
plenty of sauce piquante. At Sydenham he used to 
give us a dialogue among the actors, each of whom 
found fault with another for some defect or excess of his 
own, — Kemble objecting to stiffness, Mundeh to gri- 
mace, and so on. His representation of Incledon was 
extraordinary: his nose seemed actually to become aqui- 
line. It is a pity I cannot put upon paper, as represent* 
ed by Mr. Mathews, the singular gabblings of that ac- 
tor, the lax and sailor-like twist of mind, with which 
every thing hung upon him; and his profane pieties in 
quoting the Bible; for which, and swearing, he seenied 
to have an equal reverence. He appeared to be charita- 
ble to every body but Mr. Braham. He would be de- 
scribed as saying to his friend Holman, for instance, 
'* My dear George, don't be abusive, George; — don't 
ini^ult, — don't be indecent, by G— d! You should take 
the beam out of your own eye, — ^what the devil is it? 
you know, in the Bible; something" (the a very broad) 
** about a beam, my dear George! and — and— and— ^ 
mote: — ^you'll find it any part of the Bible; yes, George, 
my dear boy, the Bible, by G — d;" (and then with real 
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fervour and reverence) "the Holy Scripture, G — d d — 
^^ me!" He swore as dreadfully as a devout knight-er- 
^ rant. Braham, whose trumpet blew down his wooden 
walls, he could not endure. He is represented as say- 
ing one day, with a strange mixture of ima^nation and 
matter-of-fact, that "he only wished his beloved master, 
Mr. Jackson, could come down from Heaven, and take 
the Exeter stage to London^ to hear that d— d Jew!" 
As Mr. Hook made his extempore verses on us, so Mr. 
Mathews one day gave an extempcnre imitation of us all 
round, with the exception of a fierce young critic, who 
happened to be present, and in whose appearance and 
manner he pronounced th^t there was no handle for mi- 
micry. This may have been intended as a politeness 
towards a comparative stranger, perhaps as a piece of 
policy; and the laught^ was not missed by it At all 
events, the critic was both good-humoured and self-saf- 
tisfied enough to have borne the mimicry; and no harm 
would have come of it. One morning, after stopping 
all night, I was getting up to breakfast, when I heard 
the noise of a little boy having his face washed. Our 
host was a merry bachelor, and to the rosiness of a 
priest might, for aught I knew, have added the paterni- 
ty; but I had never heard of it, and still less expected 
to find a child in his house. More obvious and obstre- 
perous proofs, however, of the existence of a boy with 
a dirty face, could not have been met with. You heard 
the child crying and objecting; then the woman remon- 
strating; then tiiG cries of the child were snubbed and 
swallowed up in the hard towel; and at intervals out 
came his voice bubbling and deploring, and was again 
swallowed up. At breakfast, the child being pitied, I 
ventured to speak about it, and was laughing and sym- 
pathising in perfect good faith, when Mr. Matihews came 
in, and I found that the little urchin was he. The same 
morning he gave us his immortal imitation of old Tate 
Wilkinson, patentee of the York Theatre. Tate had 
been a little too merry in his youth, and was very me- 
lancholy in old age. He had a wandering mind and a 
decrepid body; and being manager of a theatre, a hus- 
band, and a rat-catcher, he would speak, in his wander- 
ittgs, *5 variety of wretchedness." He wduld inter- 
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weave, for in9tance, all at once, the subjects of a new 
engagement at his theatre, the rats, a veal-pie, Garrick 
and Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Tate and the doctor. I do 
not pretend to give a specimen: Mr. Mathews alone can 
do it; but one trait I recollect, descriptive of Tate him- 
self, which will give a good notion of him. On coming 
into the room, Mr. Mathews assumed the old manager's 
appearance, and proceeded towards the window, to re- 
connoitre the state of the weather, which was a matter 
of great importance to him. His hat was like a hat 
worn the wrong way, side foremost, looking sadly crink- 
led and old; his mouth was desponding, his eye staring, 
and his whole aspect meagre, querulous, and prepared 
for objection. This miserable object, grunting and hob- 
bling, and helping himself with any thing he can lay 
hold of as he goes, creeps up to the window; and pving 
a glance at the clouds, turns round with an ineffable look 
of despair and acquiescence, ejaculating " Uk Christ!" 
Of James Smith, a fair, stout, fresh-coloured man with 
round features, I recollect little, except that he used to 
read to us trim verses, with rhymes pat as butter. The 
best of his verses are in the Rejected Addresses; and 
they are. excellent Isaac Hawkins Browne with his 
Pipe of Tobacco, and all the r\iym\xi^;^]euX'd? esprit m all 
the Tracts, are extinguished in the comparison; not ex- 
cepting the Probationary Odes. Mr. Fitzgerald finds 
himself bankrupt in non sequiturs; Crabbe knoweth not 
which is which, himself or his parodist; and Lord By- 
ron confessed to me, that the summing up of his philoso- 
phy, to wit, that 

«• Naught is every thing, and every thing is naught," 

was very posing. Mr. Smith would sometimes repeat 
after dinner, with his brother Horace, an imaginary dia- 
logue, stuffed full of incongruities, that made us roll with 
laughter. His ordinary verse and prose are too full of 
the ridicule of city pretensions. To be superior to any 
thing, it should not always be running in one's head. 

His brother Horace was delicious. Lord Byron used 
to say, that this epithet should be applied only ,to eata- 
bles; and that he wondered a friend of his, who was cri- 
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tical in matters of eating, should use it in any other sense. 
I know not what the present usage may be in the cir- 
cles^ but classical authority is against his Lordship, from 
Cicero downwards^ and I am content with the modern war- 
rant of another noble wit, the famous Lord Peterborough, 
who in his fine, open way, said of Fenelon, that he was 
such a *' delicious creature," he was forced to get away 
from him, ^*else he would have made him pious !'^ I 
grant there is something in the word delicious, which may 
be said to comprise a reference to every species of pleasant 
taste. It is at once a quintessence and a miscellany; and 
a friend, to deserve the epithet, ought to be capable of 
delighting us as much over our wine and fruit, as on gra- 
ver occasions. Fenelon himself could do this, with all 
his piety; or rather he could do it because his piety was 
of the true sort, and relished of every thing that was 
sweet and affectionate. The modesty of my friend Ho- 
race Smith (which is a manly one, and has no hectic pre- 
teninons to what it deprecates) will pardon me this refer- 
ence to a greater name. He must allow me to add, at 
some hazard of disturbing him, that a finer nature, ex- 
cept in one instance, I never was acquainted with in man; 
nor even in that instance, all circumstances considered, 
have I a right to say that those who knew him as inti- 
mately as I did the othgr person, would not have had the 
same reasons to love him. The friend I speak of had a 
very high regard for Mr. Horace Smith, as may be seen 
by the following verses, the initials in which the reader 
has now the pleasure of filling ug: — 

«< Wit and sense. 
Virtue and human knowledge, all that mig-ht 
Make this dull world a business of delight. 
Are all combined in H. S." 

Mr. Horace Smith difiered with Mr. Shelley on some 
points; but on others, which all the world agree to praise 
highly and to practise very little, he agreed so entirely, 
and showed so unequivocally that he did agree, that 
(with the exception of one person (V. N. ) too diffident 
to gain such an honour froni his friends) they were the 
only two men I ever knew, from whom I could receive 
advice or remonstrance with perfect comfort^ because I 
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•cottld be mire of Uie unmixed motiyes and entire absence 
of self-refleetion, with which it would come from them.** 
Mr. Shelley said to me once, " I know not what Horace 
Smith must take me for sometimes: I am afraid he must 
think me a strange fellow; but is it not odd, that the only 
truly generous person I ever knew, who had money to 
be generous wi1}i, should be a stock-broker! And he 
writes poetry too," continued Mr. Shelley, his Voice 
rising in a fervour of astonishment; " he writes poetry 
and pastoral dramas, and yet knows how to make money, 
and does make it, and is still generous!" Mr. Shelley 
had reason to like him. Horace Smith was one of the 
few men, who, through a cloud of detraction, and through 
all that difference of conduct from the rest of the world, 
which naturally excites obloquy, discerned the greatness 
of my friend's character. Indeed, he became a witness 
to the very unequivocal proof of it, which I mentioned 
elsewhere. The mutual esteem was accordingly very 
great, and arose from circumstances most honourable to 
both parties. *^ I believe,^' said Mr. Shelley on another 
occasion, *^ that I have only to say to Horace Smith that 
I want a hundred pounds or two, and he would send it 
me without any eye to its being returned; such faith has 
he that I have something within me beyond what the 
world supposes, and that I could only ask his money for a 
good purpose." And he would have sent for it accord- 
ingly, if the person for whom it was intended had not 
said nay. I will now mention the circumstance, which 
first gave my friend a regard for Mr. Smith. It concerns 
the person just mentioned^ who is a man of letters. It 
came to Mr. Smith's knowledge, some years ago, that 
this person was suffering bitterly under a pecuniary trou- 
ble. He knew little of him at the time, but had met him 
occasionally; and he availed himself of this circumstance to 
write him a letter as full of delicacy and cordiality as it 
could hold, making it a matter of grace to accept a bank- 
note of 100/. which he enclosed. I speak on the best 
authority, that of the obliged person himself; who adds 

* With aU his vagaries I mt»t add Mr. Hazitt, who is qinte caps- 
blct when he chooses, of giving genuine advice, and making you 
sensible of his disinterestedness. Mr. LAmb could do it too v but for 
interference of any sort he has an abhorrence. 
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that he not only did accept the money, but fdt as lieht 
and happy under the obligation, as he has |elt miserable 
under the very report of being obliged to some; and he 
says, that nothing could induce him to withhold his name, 
but a reason which the generous would excuse. From 
his friends in private he has no reason to eonceal it, and 
he does not, as I can testify: and there is one thing more 
which he says he will conceal from nobody; which is, 
that subsequently to that obligation, he incurred others 
from the friend in question, which not only taxed his 
(riend's kindness, but his patience; and that notwithstand- 
ing these trials, the other was still so generous to discern 
in him what was well-intentioned from what was badly 
managed, and has retained to this hour so kind an opi- 
nion of him, that he never makes a step in better ma- 
nagement (for his slow progress in which he has had 
more excuses than most people, in sickness, temperament,, 
and a total want of education for it,) but he is accompa- 
nied, and assisted, with the hope of pleasing him before 
long, with the sight of the fruits of it. Such friends, and 
such only, (including those whose wish to act like them 
is as unequivocal as their inability,) are the friends that 
do a man all the good that can be done him, because they 
are not only generous to his virtues, but as humane to his 
faults as other people are to their own. For my part, I 
scarcely ever write a page which the public thinks worth 
reading, and which they like because it serves to keep 
them in heart with nature and mankind, but Horace 
Smith is one of those friends whom I fancy myself talk- 
ing with, and whom I wish to gratify. It is such as he 
that a humanist would have the world become, and that 
furnish a proof that the wish is not founded in impossibi- 
lity. Swift said, that if the world contained a dozen Ar- 
buthnots, he would burn his books. I am convinced^ 
that the world contains hundreds of Arbuthnots, if edu^ 
oation would but do their natures justice. Give me the 
education .of a community, in which mutual help instead 
of selfish rivalry was the principle inculcated, and riches 
regarded not as the end but the means, and I would un- 
dertake, not upon the strength of my own ability, but on 
the sole ground of the absence of what is at present 
taught usy to fill the place /ti// of Arbuthnots and Ho- 
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race Smiths; not indeed, as to wit and talent, but with all 
their geniality and sense and open-heartedness; with the 
same reasonableness of gain, and readiness of enjoyment 

When Mr. Horace Smith sees this account of himself, 
he will think that too much has been said of his genero- 
sity: and he would be right, if society were constituted 
otherwise than it is. Actions of this l^nd are not so 
common in trading communities as in others; because 
people learn to taste the value of every sixpence that 
passes through their hands. And for the same reason 
they are more extravagantly admired; sometimes with a 
fatuity of astonishment, sometimes with an envy that 
seeks relief in sarcasm. All these excesses of homage 
are painful to a man, who would fain hav^ every body as 
natural and generous as himself; but the just tribute must 
not be withheld on that account; otherwise there would 
be still fewer counteractions to the selfishness so abund- 
antly taught us. At the period in question, I have said 
that Mr. Smith was a stock-broker. He left business 
with a fortune, and went to live in France, where, if he 
did not increase, he did not seriously diminish it; and 
France added to the pleasant stock of his knowledge. 

On returning to England, he set about exerting him- 
self in a manner equally creditable to his talents and in- 
teresting to the public. I will not insult either the mo- 
desty or the understanding of Mr. Horace Smith, by com- 
paring him with the author of " Old Mortality" and 
** Guy Mannering:" but I will venture to say, that the 
earliest of his novels, "Brambletye House,'' ran a hard 
race with the novel of "Woodstock," and that it con- 
tained more than one character not unworthy of the best 
volumes of Sir Walter. I allude to the ghastly troubles 
of the Regicide in his lone house; the outward phlegm and 
merry inward malice of Winky Boss (a happy name,) 
who gravely smoked a pipe with his mouth, and laughed 
with his eyes; and, above all, to the character oi the 
princely Dutch merchant, who would cry out that he 
should be ruined, at seeing a few nutmegs dropped from 
a bag, and would then go and give a thousand ducats for 
an antique. This is hitting the high mercantile charac- 
ter to a nicety, — ^minute and careful in its means, prince- 
ly in its ends. If the ultimate effect of commerce (per- 
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99H^&»* tfansibunij &0k} were not som^ing very di&r-- 
ent from what its pursuers imagine^ the ehftracter would 
be a dangerous one to society at large, because it throws 
a gloss over the spirit of money-getting, whiob in a thou- 
sand instances to one is a debasing spirit; but meanwhile ^ 
nobody could paint it better, or has a right to recommend 
it more, than he who has been the first to make it a hand- 
some portrait. 

The personal ap{>earance of Mr. Horace Smith, like 
that of all the individuals I ever met with, is highly in* 
dicative of his character. His figure is good and manly, 
inclining to the robust; and his countenance extremely 
frank and cordial, sweet mthout weakness. I have been 
told, he is irascible. If so, his city training is in fault, 
not he. He has not a jot of it in his appearance. 
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MR. FUSELI— MR. BONNYCASTLE.- 

MR, KINNAIRD. 



At the hospitable table of Mr. Hunter^ the baokseller^ 
in St Paul's Church-yard, I became acquainted with the 
survivors of the literary party that used to dine with his 
predecessor, Mr. Johnson. They came, as of old, on 
the' Friday. The most regular were Mr. Fuseli, and 
Mr. Bonnycastle. Now and then, Mr. Godwin was 
present: oAener Mr. Kinnaird the magistrate, a great 
lover of Horace. 

Fuseli was a small man, with energetic features, .and * 
a white head of hair. Our host's daughter, then a little 
girl, used to call him the whiteheaded lion. He comed 
his hair up from the forehead, and as his whiskers were 
large, his face was set in a kind of hairy frame, which, 
in addition to the fierceness of his look, really gave him 
an aspect of that sort Otherwise, his features were rather 
sharp than round. He would have looked much like an old ' 
officer, if his face, besides his real energy, had not affected 
more. There was the same defect in it as in his pictures. 
Conscious of not having all the strength he wished, he • 
endeavoured to make out for it by violence and preten- 
sion. He carried this so far, as to look fiercer than usual . 
when he sat for his picture. His friend and engraver, 
Mr. Houghton, drew an admirable likeness of him in this 
state of dignified extravagance. He is sitting back in ' 
his chair, leaning on his hand, but looking ready to 
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poance wifhal. Hia notion of repose was Hke.fhat of 
Pistol: 

«* Now. Pistol, lay thy head in Furies' lap." 

r 

Agreeably to this over-wrought manner, he was reckon- 
ed, I believe, not quite so bold as he might have been. 
He painted horrible pictures, as children tell horrible 
stories; and was frightened at his own lay-figures. Yet 
he would hardly have talked as he did about his terrors, 
had he been as timed as some supposed him. With the 
affected| impression is the main thing, let it be produced 
how it may. A student of the Academy told me, that 
. Mr. Fuseli coming in one night, when a solitary candle 
I had been put on the floor in a corner of the room, to 

I produce some effect or other, he said it looked ^Mike a 

J damned soul.^' This was by way of being Dantesque, 

as Michael Angeio was. He was an ingenious caricaturist 
of that master, making great boilily displays of mental 
energy, and being ostentatious with his limbs and mus- 
cles, in proportion as he could not draw them. A leg 
^- or arm was to be thrust down one's throat, because he 
knew we should dispute the truth of it. In the indul- 
" * ^nce of this wilfulness of purpose, generated partly by 
» impatience of study^ partly by want of sufficient genius, 
and, no doubt, also by a sense of superiority to artists 

* who. could do nothing but draw correctly, he cared for 
no time, place, or circumstance, in his pictures. A set 

J of prints, after his designs, for Shakspeare and 'Cowper, 
exhibit a chaos of mingled genius and absurdity, such as 

* perhaps was never before seen, and afford an hour's en- 
tertainment of the most ludicrous description. He en- 

* deavoured to bring Michael Angelo's apostles and pro- 
phets, with their superhuman ponderousfless of intention, 
into the common-places of modern life. A Student 
.reading in a Garden, is all over intensity of muscle: and 
the quiet'tea-table scene in Cowper, he has turned into a 
preposterous conspiracy of huge men and women, all 
bent on showing their thews and postures, with dresses 
»^' as fantastical as their minds. One gentleman, of the ex- 
'^ iatepce of whose trowsers you are not aware till you see 
rthe terminating line at the ankle^, is sitting and looking 
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grim an a sofa, with his bat on, and no waiatcoat ' Yet 
Ihei^ is real genius in hifdesigns for Milton, thou^ dis- 
tarbed, as usual, bj^tninings after the enei^tic. His most 
extraordinary miatake, after all, is said td have been on 
tike subject of hia colouring. It is a sort of lived green, 
like brass diseased. Yet they say, that when praised for 
one of his pictures, he would modestly answer, ^ It is a 
pretty colour*'^ One would have thought this a joke, if 
remarkable stories were not told of the mistake made by 
other people with regard to colour. Sight seems the 
least agreed upon, of all the senses. 

Mr. Fuseli was lively and interesting in conversation, 
but not without his usual faults of violence and preten- 
sion. Nor was he always as decorous as an old man 
ought to be, especially one whose turn of mind is not of 
the lighter and more pleasurable cast. The licenses he 
took were coarse, and bad not sufficient regard to hi^i* < 
company. Certainly they went a great deal beyond his 
friend Armstrong; to whose account, I believe, Mr.. 
Fuseli's passion mr swearing was laid. The poet con-^ 
descended to be a great swearer, and Mr. Fusdi thought 
it energetic to swear like him. His friendship with Mr. 
Bonny castle had something childlike and agreeable in it 
They came and went away together, for years, like a 
couple of old school-boys. They also, like boys, rallied ' 
one another, and sometimes made a singular display of 
it, — Fuseli at least, for it was he that was the aggressor. 
I remember, one day, Bpnnycastle told a story of a 
Frenchman, whom he had received at his house at Wool- 
wich, and who invited him in return to visit him at Paris,' 
if ever he should cross the water. "The Frenchman 
told me,'' said he, "that he had a superb local. When 
I went to Paris I called on him, and found he had a good 
prospect out of his window; but his superb local was at a 
hair-dresser's up two pair of stairs." "Veil, veD!" 
said Fuseli impatiently, (for though he spoke ^d wrote 
English remarkably well, he never got rid of nis Swiss 
pronunciation) — "Veil — vay not — ^vay not — ^Vat is to 
ninder his local being superb for all thtatP^ "I don't 
see," returned Bonnycastle, ** how a barber's in an alley 
can be a superb local. " " You doan't ! Veil — but tbtat,^ 
fe not thte barber's fault— It is yt)urs. " " How do you J 
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make that out? I'm not an alley." ^' No; but y6a're 
coaraecQy eegnorant" ^^Imay be asi^orantas you 
are polite; but you don't prove any thing." '^Thte 
tbtevil I doan't! Did you not say he had a faine pros* 
peet out of window?" ^^ Yes, he had a prospect fine 
enough." ^^Vell, thtat constituted his superb local. 
A superb locid is not a barber's shop, by Goade! but a 
faine situation. But that is your coarsed eegnoranee of 
thte language." 

Another time, on Mr. Bonnycastle's saying that there 
were no longer any •Auto da Fes, Fuseli said he did not 
Imow that " At aU events," said he> ** if you were to go 
into Spain, they would have an auto-da-f^ immadiately, 
oan thte strengdi of your appearance." 

\ Bonnyeastle was a good fellow. He was a tall, gaunt, 

^ long-headed man, with large features and spectadesi and 

f a d^p internal voice, with a twang of rusticity in it; and 

< he goggled over his plate, like a horse. I have often 
thought that a bag of corn would have hung well on him. 
His laugh was equine, and showed his teei^ upwards 
' - at the sides. Mr. Wordsworth would have thought it 
ominous. Mr. Bonnyeastle was passionately fond of 
quoting Shakspeare, and telling stories; and if the Edin- 
burgh Review had just come out, would give us all the 
jokes in it. He had once a hypochondriacal disorder 
of long duration, but had entirely outlived it He said 
' he should never forget the comfortable sensation civen 
him one night during this disorder, by his knocking a 
landlord, that was insolent to him, down the man's stair* 
^ case. On the strength of this piece of energy (having 
first ascertained that the offender was not killed) he went 
to bed, and had a sleep of unusual soundness. Perhaps 
he thought more highly of his talenta, than the amount 
* of them strictly warranted; a mistake to which scientific 
men appear to be more liable than others, the universe 
they work in being so large, and their universality (in 
Bacon's sense of uie word) being at the same time so 
fflnall. But the delusion was not only pardonable, but 
desirable, in a man so zedous in the permrmance of his 
duties, and so much of a human being to all about him, 
as Mr. Bonnyeastle was. It was dehghtful one day to 
hear him speak with complacency of a translation which 
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had appeared of one of his books in Arabic, and which 
besan by saying, on the part of the translator, that <^ it 
had pleased God, for the advancement of human know- 
ledge, to raise us up a Bonnycastle/' Some of his sto- 
ries were a little romantic, and no less authentic. He^ 
had an anecdote of a Scotchman, who boasted of being' 
descended from the Admirable Cricfaton; in proof of 
which, the Scotchman said he had ^^ a grit quantity of 
table-leenen in his possession, mscrked A. C. Admirable 
Creechton." 

Mr. Einnaird, the magistrate, was a stout sanguine 
man, under the middle height, with a fine lamping black 
eye, lively to the last, and a person jthat ^'had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to have been diminished;" 
which is by no means what he thought of the preroga- 
tive. Next to his bottle, he was fond of his Horace; 
and in the intervals of business at the police-office, would 
enjoy both in his arm-chair. Between the vulgar calls 
of this kind of magistracy, and the perusal of the urbane 
Horace, ttere must be a gusto of contradiction, which 
the bottle, perhaps, is required to render quite palatable. 
Fielding did not love his bottle the less for being obliged 
to lecture the drunken. Nor did his son, who succeed- 
ed him in taste and office. I know not how the late 
laureat, Mr. Pye, managed; — ^another man of letters,. 
^ who Was fain to accept a situation of this kind. Having 
been a man of fortune, and a Member of Parliament, and * 
loving Horace to boot, he could hardly have done with- 
out his wine. I saw him once in a state of scornful in-r 
dignation at being interrupted in the perusal of a manu- 
script by the monitions of his police officers, who were 
obliged to remind him over and over a^in that he was a 
magistrate, and that the criminal multitude were in wait- 
ing. Every time the door opened, he threatened and he 
implored. 



** Otium divos rogat in patentl 
Prensus.'* 



Had you quoted this to Mr. Kinnaird, his eyes would 
have sparkled with good fellowship: he would have 
finished the verse and the bottle with you, and proceeded 
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to as many more as your head could stand. Poor fel- 
i low! the last time I saw him, be was an apparition formi- 

\ dably substantial. The door of our host's dining-room 

opened without my hearing it, and happening to turn 
round, I saw a figure in a great coat, literally almost as 
broad as it was long, and scarcely able to articulate. He 
J ' was dying of a dropsy, and was obliged to revive him- 

self, before he was fit to converse, by the wine that was 
I killing him. But he had cares besides, and cares of no 

11 ordinary description; and for my part I will not blame 

\ -even his wine for killing him, unless his cares could have 

done it more agreeabfy. After dinner that day, he was ^ 
comparatively himself again, quoted his Horace as usual, 
talked of lords and courts with a relish; and begged that 
Ood save the King might be played to him on the piano- 
forte; to which he listened, as if his soul had taken its 
■ ^ hat of. I believe he would have liked to have died to 

God save the King, and to have <^ waked and found 
those visions true.'* 
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Charles Lamb has a head worthy of Axistoiie, with 
as fine a heart as ever beat in human bosom, and limbs 
very fragile to sustain it There is a caricature of him 
sold in the shops, which pretends to be a likeness. P — r 
went into the shop in a passion, and asked the man what 
he meant by putting forth such a libel. The man apolo*- 
gized, and said* that the artist meant no ojBTence. The 
face is a gross misrepresentation. Mr. Lamb's features 
are strongly yet delicately cut: he has a fine eye as well* 
as forehead; and no face carries in it greater marks of 
thought and feeling. It resembles that of Bacon, with 
less worldly vigour, and more sensibility. 

As his frame, so is his genius. It is as fit for thought 
as can be, and equally as unfit for action; and .this ren- 
ders him melancholy, apprehensive, humorous^ and wil- 
ling to make the best of every thing as it is, both from 
tenderness of heart and abhorrence of alteration. His 
understanding is too great to admit an absurdity; his 
frame is not strong enough to deliver it from a fear. His 
sensibility to strong contrasts is Hie foundation of his hu- 
mour, which is that, of a wit at once melancholy and wil-* 
ling to be pleased. He will be^rd a super^itipn, and* 
shudder at the old phantasm while he does it One could 
imagine him crackine a jest in the teeth of a ghost, and 
melting into Ihin air himself, out of a sympathy .with the i 
awfiil. His humour and his knowledge both, are^ those 
of Hamlet, of Moliere, of Carlin, who shook a city with 
laughter, and, in order to divert his melancholy, was re< 
commended to go and hear himself. Yet he e]$:tract8 a 
real pleasure out of his jokes, because good-heartednesa 
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rcteins thiat privilege, when it fails in every thing el$e. 
I should say he condescended to be n punster, if conde- 
Scensipn weie a wot>d befitting wisdom like his. Being 
told that somebody had lampooned him, he said, ^'Yery 
well; I'll Lamb^pun him." His puns are admirable^ 
and often contain as deep things as me wisdom of some 

' who have greater names. Such a man, for instance, as 
Nicole the Frenchman, was a baby to him. He would 
have cracked a score of jokes at him, worth his whole 
book of sentences; pelted his head with pearls. Nicole 
would not have understood him, but Rochefoucault 
would, and Pascal too; and some of our old English- 
men would have understood him still better. He would 
have been worthy of hearing Shakspeare read one of his 
scenes to him, hot from the brain. Common-*plaee finds 
a great eomforter in him, as long as it is good-natured; it 
is to the ill-natured or the dictatorial only that he is start- 
ling. Willing to see society go on as it does, because he 
despairs of seeing it otherwise, but not at all agreeing in 
his interior with the common notions of crime and pu- 
nishment, he ^^ dumbfounded^^ ^ long tirade one even- 
ing, by taking the pipe out of his mouth, and asking the 
speaker, ^^ Whether he meant to say that a thief was not 
a good man?" To a person abusing Voltaire, and indis- 
creetly opposing his character to that of Jesus Christ, he 
said admirably well, (though he by no means overrates 
Voltaire, nor wants reverence in the other quarter,) that 
" Voltaire was a very good Jesus Christ /or the French." 
He likes to see the church-go^s continue to go t^ church, 
and has written a tale in his sister's admirable little book 
(Mrs. Leicester's School) to ei^ura^ the rising gene- * 
ration to do so: bujt to a conscientious deist he has no* 

' thing to object; and if an atheiM found every other door 
shut against him, he would assuredly not find his. I bet- 
lieve he would have the world r^nain precisely as it is^ 

^provided it iiPbnovated ho farther; but this spirit in him is ; 
any thiog but a worldly one, or for his own interest He 
hardly contemplates with patience OkB fine new buildings 
in the Regent's Park; and, privately speaking, be has a 
grudge against o^ota/ heaven-expounders, or clergymen. 
He would rather, however, be with a crowd that he dis- 
likeS) than feel himself alone. He said to me o;ne day, 

33 
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with a face of solemnity, "What must have been that 
man's feelings who thought himself the first deistr^ 
Finding no footing in certainty, he delights to confound 
the boi^ders of theoretical truth and falsehood. He is fond 
of telling wild stories to children, engrafted on things 
about them; writes letters to people abroad, telling them 
that a friend of theirs has come out in genteel comedy; 
and persuaded G. D. that Lord Castlereagh was the au- 
thor of Waverley ! The same excellent person, walking 
one evening out of his friend's house into the New Ri- 
ver, Mr. Lamb (who was from home at the time) wrote 
a paper under his signature of Elia (now no longer ano- 
nymous,) stating, that common friends would have stood 
dallying on the bank, have sent for neighbours, &c. ; but 
that Ae, in his magnanimity, jumped in and rescued his 
friend after the old noble fashion.' He wrote in the same 
magazine two Lives of Liston and Munden, which the 
public took for serious, and which exhibit an extraordi- 
nary jumble of imaginary facts and truth of bye-painting. 
Munden he makes born at "Stoke-Pogeis;" the very 
sound of which is like the actor speaking and digging his 
words. He knows how many false conclusions and pre- 
tensions are made by men who profess to be guided by 
facts only, as if facts could not be misconceived, or fig- 
ments taken for them; and therefore one day, when 
somebody was speaking of a person who valued himself 
on being a matter-of-fact man, *^Now,'' says he, "I va- 
lue myself on being a matter-of-lie man.'' This does not 
hinder his being a man of the greatest veracity, in the or- 
dinary sense of the word; but " truth," he says, "is pre- 
cious, and ought not to be wasted on evety body." Those 
who wish to have a genuine taste of him, and an insight 
into his modes of life, should read his essays on Hbgarth 
and King Leary his article on the London Streets, on 
WMst-Playingy which he loves, and on Saying Chrace^ 
Before Meat^ which he thinks a strange moment to se- 
iect for being grateful. He said once to a. brother whist- 
player, who was a hand more clever than clean, and who 
had enough in him to afford the joke, "M., if dirt were 
trumps, what hands you would hold!" 

This is an article very short of what I should wish to 
write on my friend^s character; but perhaps I could not 
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do it better. There is something in his modesty as well 
as wisdom, which hinders me from saying more. He 
has seen strange faces of calamity; but they have not 
made him love those of his fellow-creatures the leas. The 
ingenious artist who has presented the public with his, 
wul excuse one of his friends for thinking that he has 
done more justice to the moral than the intellectual cha- 
^cter of it; which, in truth, it is very, difficult to do, 
whether with pencil or with pen. A celebrated painter 
has said, that no one but Raphael could have done full 
justice to Raphael's face: which is a remark at once start- 
ling and consolatory to us inferior limners. 
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Mr. Lamb's friend, Mr. Coleridoe, is as little fitted 
for action as he, but on a different account. His person is 
of a good height, but as sluggish and solid as the other's 
is light and fragile. He has, perhaps, suffered it to look 
QJLd before its time, for want of exercise. His hair, too, 
4s quite white (though he cannot much exceed fifty;) and 
as he generally dresses in black, and has a very tranquil h 

demeanour, his appearance is gentlemanly, and begins to j 

be jreverend. Nevertheless, there is something invinci- 
bly young in the look of his face: it is round and fresh- 
coloured, with agreeable features, and an open, indolent, ^ 
good-natured mouth. This boy-like expression is very ^ . 

becoming to one who dreams as be did when he was a * 

child, and who passes his life apart from the rest of the 
world, with a book, and his flowers. His forehead is 
prodigious, — a great piece of placid marble^ and fine eyes, 
in which all the activity of his mind seems to concentrate, ^ 
move under it with a sprightly ease, as if it were pas- 
time to them to carry all that thought 

And it is pastime. Mr. Hazlitt says, that Mr. Cole- 
ridge's genius appears to him like a spirit, all head and 
wings, eternally floating about in setherialities. He gives 
me a different impression. I fancy him a good-natui^ed a 

wizard, very fond of earth, and conscious of reposing ' 

with weight enough in his easy chair, but able to conjure 
his aetherialities anout him in the twinkling of an eye. 
He can also change them by thousands, and dismiss them 
as easily as when his dinner comes. It is a mighty in- i 

tellect put upon a sensual body; and the reason why he j 
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does little more with it Aan talk and dream, b that it 13 
agreeable to such a body to do little else. I do not mean 
that Mr« Coleridge is a sensualist in an ill sense. He is 
capable of too many innocent pleasures, to take any plea* 
sure in the way tfiat a man of the world would take it 
The idlest things he did would have a warrant But if 
all the senses, in their time, have not &und lodging in 
that humane plenitude of his, never believe they did in 
Thomson or in Boccaccio. Two affirmatives in him make 
a negative. He is very metaphysicd and very corpo- 
real; and he does nothing. His brains plead all sorts of 
questions before him, and he beans them w;th so much 
impartiality, (his spleen not giving him my trouble,) 
that he thinks he might as well sit in his easy chair and 
hear them forever, without^ coming to a condiusion. It 
has been said that he took opium to deaden the sharp* 
hess of his cogitations. I will undertake to affirm, that 
if he ever took any thine to deaden a sensation within*, 
him, it was for no ^eater^or more marvellous reason than 
other people take it; which is, becau^ they do not take^ 
enou^ exercise, and so plague their heads with their 
livers. Opium, perhaps, might settle an uneasiness of 
this sort in Mr. Coleridge, as it did in a much less man 
witii a much greater body, the Shad well of Dryden. He 
would then resume his natural ease^ and sit, and be hap- 
py, till want of exercise must be again supplied. The 
vanity of criticism like all our other vanities, except that 
of dress, (which so far has an involuntary pl^ilosophy in 
it,) is always foi^etting that wq are at least half made up 
of body. Mr. Hazlitt is angry timt Mr. Coleridge is not 
as zealous in behalf of liberty as he used to be when young. 
I am sorry for it, too; and, if other men, as well as Mr. 
Hazlitt, did not keep me in heart, should think that Hie 
world was destined to be repeatedly lost, for want either 
of peraeverance or cahxmess. But Mr. Coleridge had, 
less ri^it to he^ his z^l in favour of liberty, tiiBn he 
had to leave it off. He should have bethou^t himself 
first, whethar he had the courage not to get fat 

As to the dbarge agtnnst him, of eternally probing the 
depths of his own mind, and trying what he can make of 
them out of the ordinary road of logic and philosophy, L 
see no harm in a man's taking this new sort of experi- 
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jnent upon him, whatever little chance there may be of 
his doing any thing with it. He is but one man; his fa- 
culties incline him to the task, and are suitable to it; ,and 
it is impossible to say what new worlds may be laid open, 
some day or other, by this sqpiparently hopeless process. 
The fault of Mr. Coleridge, like that of all thinkers in- 
disposed to action, is, that he is too content with things 
as they are, — ^at least, too fond of thinking that old cor- 
ruptions are full of good things, if the world did but un^ 
derstand them. Now, here is the dilemma; for it re- 
quires an understanding like his own to refine upon and 
turn them to good as he might do; and what th^ world 
require is not metaphysical refinement, but a hearty use 
of good sense. Mr. Coleridge, indeed, can refine his 
meaning, so as to accommoc&te it with great good-na- 
ture to every one that comes across him; and doubtless 
he finds more agreement of intention among people of 
difierent opinions, than they themselves are aware of, 
which it is good to let them see. But when not en- 
chained by his harmony, they fall asunder dgain, or go 
and commit the greatest absurdities for want of the sub- 
^ tie connecting tie; as may be seen in the books of his dis- 
ciple Mr. Irving, who, eloquent in one page, and rea- 
soning in a manner that a child ought to be ashamed 
of in the next, thinks to avail himself now-a-days of 
the old menacing tone of damnation without being 
thought a quack or an idiot, purely because Mr. Cole- 
ridge showed him last Friday that damnation was not 
what its preachers took it for. With the same ^subtle- 
ty and good-nature of interpretation, Mr. Coleridge 
will persuade a Deist that he is a Christian, and an Athe- 
ist that he believes in God: all which would be very 
good, if the world could get on by it, and not remain 
A stationary; but, meanwhile, millions are wretched with 

S having too little to eat, and thousands with having too 

much; and these subtleties are like people talking in their 
sleep, when they should be u,p and helping. 

However, if Uie world is to remain always as it is, 
give me to all eternity new talk of Coleridge, and new 
essays of Charles Lamb* They will reconcile it beyond 
all others; and that is much. 

Mr. Coleridge is fat, and begins to lament, in very 
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delightful verses^ that he is getting infirm. There is no 
old age in his verses. I heard him the other day, under 
the grove at Highgate, repeat one of his melodious la« 
mentations, as he walked up and down, his voice undu- 
lating in a stream of music, and his regrets of youth 
sparkling with visons ever young. At the same time, 
he did me the honour to show me, that he did not think 
so ill of all modern liberalism as some might suppose, de- 
nouncing the pretensions of the money-getting in a style 
which I should hardly venture upon, and never could 
equal; and asking, with a triumphant eloquence, what chas- 
tity itself were worth, if it were a cadket, not to keep love 
in, but hate, and strife, and worldliness. On the same 
occasion, he built up a metaphor out of a flower, in a style 
surpassing the famous passage in Milton; deducing it 
from its root in religious mystery, and carrying it up 
into the bright consummate flower, ^^ the bridal chamber 
of reproductiveness." Of all " tfie Muse^s mysteries,'^ 
he is as great a high-priest as Spenser; and Spenser him- 
self might have gone to Highgate to hear him talk, and 
thank him for his " Ancient Mariner.'' His voice does 
not always sound very sincere; but perhaps the humble 
and deprecating tone of it, on those occasions, is out of 
consideration for his hearer's infirmities, rather than pro- 
duced by his own. He recited his **Kubla Khan," one 
morning, to Lord Byron, in his Lordship's house in 
Piccadilly, when I happened to be in another room. I 
remember the other's coming away from him, highly 
struck with his poem, and saying how wonderfully he 
talked. .This is the impression of every body who hears 
him. ' . 

It is no secret that Mr. Coleridge lives in the Grove at 
Highgate with a friendly family, who have sense and 
kindness enough to knt)w that they do themselves an 
honour by looking after the comforts of such a man. 
His room looks upon a delicious prospect of wood and 
meadow, with coloured gardens under the window, like 
an embroidery to the mantle. I thought, when I first 
saw it, that he had taken up his dwelling-place like an 
abbot. Here he cultivates his flowers, and has a set of 
birds for his pensioners, who come to breakfast with him. 
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He tnay be seen taking his daily stroll up and down with 
fais black coat and white locks, and a book in his hand: 
and is a great acquaintance of the little children. His 
main occupation, I believe, is reading. He loves to read 
old folios, and to make old voyages with Purchas and 
, Marco Polo; the seas being in good visionary condition^ 
and the vessel well-stocked with botargoes. 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS CHARACTER OF THE AUTHOR'S 

FATHER. 



Mt ancestors, on the father's side, were Tories and 
Cavaliers, who fled frdm the tyranny of Cromwell, and 
settled in Barbadoes. For several generations, himself 
included, they were clergymen. My grandfather was 
Rector of St. Michael's, in Bridgetown, Barbadoes. He 
was a good-natured man, and recommended the famous 
Lauder to the mastership of the free-school there; influ- 
enced, no doubt, partly by his pretended repentance, and 
partly by sympathy with his Toryism. Lauder is said to 
have been discharged for misconduct. I never heard that; 
but I have heard that his appearance was decent, and 
that he had a wooden leg: which is an anti-climax befit- 
ting his history. My grandfather was admired and be- 
loved by his parishioners, for the manner in which he 
discharged his duties. He died at an early age, in con- 
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sequence of a fever taken in the hot and damp air, while 
officiating incessantly at burials during a mortality. His 
wife was an O^Brien, very proud^of her descent from the 
kings of Ireland. She was as good-natured and beloved 
as her husband^ and very assiduous in her attentions to 
the negroes and to the poor, for whom she kept a set 
of medicines, like ray Lady Bountiful. They had two 
children besides my father; Anne Courthope, who died 
unmarried; and Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Dayrell^ 
Esq. of Barbadoes, father by a first marriage of the bar- 
rister of that name. I mention both of these ladies, he* 
cause they will come among my portraits. 

To these their children, the worthy rector and his 
wife were a little too indulgent When my father was 
to go to the American Continent to school^ the latter 
dressed up her boy in a fine suit of laced clothes, such as 
we see on the little gentlemen in Hogarth, but so splen- 
did and costly, that when the good pastor behdd him, 
he was moved to utter an expostulation. Objection, 
however, soon gave way before the pride of all parties; 
and my father set oflf for school, ready spoilt, with plenty 
of money to spoil him more. 

He went to college at Philadelphia, and became the 
scape-grace who smuggled in the wine, and bore the 
brunt of the tutors. My father took the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts both at Philadelphia and New York. When 
he spoke the farewell oration' on leaving college, two 
young ladies fell in love with him, one of whom he af- 
terwards married. He was fair and handsome, with de- 
licate features, a small aquiline nose, and blue eyes. To 
a graceful address he joined a remarkably fine voice, 
which he modulated with great eflfect. It was in reading, 
with this voice, the poets and other classics of England, 
that he completed the conquest of my mother's heart. 
He used to spend his evenings jn this manner with her 
and her family, — a noble way of courtship; and my 
grandmother became so hearty in his cause, that she suc- 
ceeded in carrying it against her husband, who wished his 
daughter to marry a wealthy neighbour. 

My father was intended, I believe, to carry on the 
race of clergymen, as he afterwards did; but he went, in 
the first instance, into the law. The Americans united 
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the practice of attorney and barrister. My father stu- 
died the law under articles to one of the chief persons in 
the profession; and afterwards practised with distinction 
himself. At this period (by which time all my brothers, 
now living, were born) the Revolution broke out; and he 
entered" with so much zeal into the cause of the British 
Government, that besides pleading for Loyalists with 
great fervour at the bar, he wrote pamphlets equally full 
of party warmth, which drew on him the popular odium. 
His fortunes then came to a crisis in America. Early 
one morning, a great concourse of people appeared before 
his house. He came out, — or was brought. They put 
him into a cart prepared for the purpose, (conceive the 
anxiety of his wife!) and, after parading him about the 
streets, were joined by a party of the Revolutionary sol- 
diers with drum and iife. The multitude then went with 
him to the house of Dr* Kearsley, a staunch Tory, who 
shut up the windows, and endeavoured to prevent their 
getting in. The doctor had his hand pierced by a bay- 
onet, as it entered between the shutters behind which he 
had planted himself. He was dragged out, and put into 
the cart all over blood; but he lost none of his intrepidity; 
for he answered all their reproaches and outrage with ve- 
hement reprehensions; and by way of retaliation on the 
"Rogue's March," struck up ^^God save the King.'' 
My father gave way as little as the Doctor. He would 
say nothing that was dictated to him, nor renounce a 
single opinion; but, on the other hand, he maintained a 
tranquil air, and endeavoured to persuade his companion 
not to add to their irritation. This was to ho purpose. 
Dr. Kearsley continued infuriate, . and more than once 
fainted from loss of blood and the' violence of his 
feelings. The two Loyalists narrowly escaped tarring 
and feathering. A tub of tar, which had been set in a 
conspicuous place in one of the streets for that purpose, 
was overturned by an officer intimate with our family: 
My father, however, did not escape entirely from per* 
sonal injury. One of the stones thrown by the mob gave 
him such a severe blow on the head, as not only laid him 
swooning in the cart, but dimmed his sight for life, so as 
to oblige him from that time to wear spectacles. At 
length, after being carried through every street in Phila- 
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delphia, the two captives were deposited, in the eyeing, 
in a prison in Market Street What became of Br. 
Kearsley, I cannot say. My father, by means of a large 
sum of money given to the sentinel who had charge of 
him, was enabled to escape at midnight He went im- 
mediately on board a ship in the Delaware, that belonged 
to my grandfather, and was bound for the West Indies. 
She dropped down the river that same night; aqd my 
father went first to Barbadoes, and afterwards to Eng- 
land, wher^ he settled. 

My mother was to follow my father as soon as possi- 
ble, which she was not able to do for n^any months. 
The last time she had seen him, he was a lawyer and a 
partisan, going out to meet an irritated populace. On 
her arrival in England, she beheld him in a pulpit, a 
clergyman, preaching tranquillity.. When my father 
came over, he found it impossible to continue his pro- 
fession as a lawyer. Some actors, who heard him read, 
advised him to go on the stage; but he was too proud for 
that, and went into the church. He was ordained by 
the celebrated Lowth, then Bishop of London; and he- 
soon became so popular that the Bishop sent for him, 
and remonstrated against his preaching so many charity 
sermons. He said it was ost^tatious in a clergyman, 
and that he saw his name in too many advertisements. 
My father thought it strange, but acquiesced. It is true, 
he preached a great many of these sermons. I am told, 
that for a whole year he did nothing else: and perhaps 
there was something in his manner a little startling to 
the simplicity of the church of England, I remepiber 
when he came to that part of the Litany where the rea- 
der prays for deliverance <* in the hour of death and at 
the day of judgment," he used to make a pause at the word 
** deatli," and drop his voice on the rest of the sentence. 
The effect was striking; but repetition must have hurt it 
I am afraid it was a little theatrical. His delivery, how- 
ever, was so much admired by those who thought them- 
selves the best judges, that Thomas Sheridan, father of 
the late Sheridan, came up to him on^ day after service, 
in the vestry, and complimented him on having profited 
so well from his Treatise on Reading the Liturgy. My 
father was obliged to tell him> that he had never seen it 
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I da QOt know whether it was Lowth, but it tiras 
some Bishop, to whom my father one day, in the ihidat 
of a warm discussion, being asked ^^ if he knew who he 
was?" replied with a bow, "Yes, ray Lord; dust and 
ashes." Doubtless the new clergyman was warm and - 
imprudent In truth, he made a great mistake when he 
entered the profession. By the nature of the tenure, it 
, was irretrievable; and his whole life after was a series 
of errors, arising from the unsuitability of his position. 
He was fond of divinity; but it was as a speculator, and 
not as a dogmatist, or one who takes upon trust. He 
was ardent in the cause of Church and State; but here 
he speculated too, and soon began to modtfy bis opin- 
ions, which got him the ill-will of the Government. 
He delighted hifl audiences in the pulpit; so much so, 
that he had crowds of carriages at the dooB. One of his 
congregations had an engravifig madeof him: anda lady 
of the name of Cooling, who was member of another^ 
left him by will the sum of d6500, as a testimony of the 
pleasure* and- advantage she had derived from his dis-^ 
courses. But unfortunately, afler delighting his hear- ' 
ers in the pdlpit, he would delight some of them a little 
too much over the table. He was neither witty nor 
profound; but he had all the substitutes for wit that ani- 
mal spirits could supply: he w^ shrewd, spirited, and 
showy; could flatter without grossness: had stories to tell 
of lords whom he knew; and wheQ the bottle was to cir- 
culate, it did not stand with him. Ail this was danger- 
ous to a West Indian who had an increasing family, and 
was to make his way in the Church. It was too much 
for him; and he added another to the list of those who, 
though they might suffice equally for themselves and 
others in a more considerate and contented state of so*- 
ciety, and seem born to be the delights of it, are only 
lost and thrown out in a system of things, which, by 
going upon the ground of individual aggrandisement, 
compels dispositions of a more sociable and reasonable 
nature either to become parties concerned, or be ruined 
in the refusal. It is doubtless incumbent 'on a husband 
and father to be careful under all circumstances; and it 
is very easy for most people to talk of the necessity of 
being so, and to recommend it to others, especially when 
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Uiey have been educated to that habit Let those fling ^ • 
the first stone, who, with real inclination and talent for . . 
other things, (for the inclination may not be what they 
take* it for,) confine themselves industriously to the du- 
ties prescribed them. There are more victims to errors 
committed by society themselves, than society choose 
to suppose. But I grant that a man is either bound to 
tell them so, or to do as they do. My father unluckily , 
had neither uneasiness enough in his blood, nor imagi- 
nation enough in lieu of it, to enter sujEcienily into the 
uneasiness of others, and so grapple vigorously with his 
fortune for their sakes; neither, on the other hand,, had 
he enough energy of speculation to see what could be 
done towards rendering the world a little wiser: and as 
to the pride of cutting a figure a little above his neigh- 
bours, which so many men mistake for a beitter princi- 
ple of action, he could dispense with that. As it was, 
he should. have been kept at home in B^rbadoes. He 
was a true exotic, and ought not to have been transplant- 
ed. He might have preached there, and quoted Horace, 
and been gentlemanly, and drank his claret, and no harm 
done. But, in a, bustling, commercial, state of society, , 
w^here the enjoyment, such as it is, consists in the bustle, 
he was neither very likely to succeed, nor to meet with 
a good construction, nor to end his pleasant ways with 
pleasing either the world or himself. 

It was inthe pulpit of Bentinck Chapel, Lisson Green, 
Paddington, that my mother found her husband officiat- 
ing. He published a volume of sermons preached there, 
in which there is little but elegance of diction and a 
graceful morality. His delivery was the charm; and, to 
say the truth, he charmed every body but the owner 
of the chapel, who looked upon rent as by far the most 
eloquent production of the pulpit. The speculation end- 
ed with the preacher^s being horribly in debt. Friends, 
however, were lavish of their assistance. Three of my 
brothers were sent to school; the other, at her earnest 
entreaty, went to live (which he did for some years) 
with Mrs. Spencer, a sister of Sir Richard Worsley, and 
a delicious little old woman, the delight of all the chil- 
dren of her acquaintance. My father and mother took 
breath, in the mean time, under the friendly roof of Mr. 
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West, who had married her aunt. The aunt and niece 
were much of an age, and both fond of books. Mrs, 
West, indeed, ultimately became a martyr to them; for 
the physician declared that she lost the use of her Umbs 
by sitting in-doors. 

From Newman Street my father went to live in 
Hampstead Square, whence he occasionally used to go 
and preach at Southgate. The then Duke of Chandos 
had a seat in the neighbourhood of. Southgate. He 
heard my father preach, and was so much pleased with 
him, that he requested him to become tutor to his ne- 
phew, Mr. Leigh; which my father did, and remained 
with his Gkrace's family for several years. The Duke 
was Master . of the Horse, and originated the famous 
epithet of "heaven-born minister,'^ applied to Mr. Pitt, 
which occasioned a good deal of raillery. I have heard 
my father describe him as a man of ^eat sweetness of 
nature, and good-breeding. Mr. Leigh, who died 'not 
long since, Member of Parliament for Addlestrop, was 
son of the Duke's sister. Lady Caroline. He had a 
taste for poetry, which has been inherited by his son 
and heir, Mr. Chandos Leigji; and, like him, published 
a volume of. poems. He was always very kind to my 
father, and was, I believe, a most amiable man. It was 
from him I received my name. I was born at South- 
gate in a house now a boarding-school and called Eagle- 
Hall: a magnificent namafor a " preacher's modest man- 
sion;" but 1 suppose it did not bear it then. 

To be tutor in a ducal family is one of the roads to a 
bishoprick^ My father was thought to be in the high- 
est way to it He was tutor in the house not only of a 
Duke, but of a State-Officer, for whom the King had a 
personal regard. His manners were of the highest or- 
der; his principles in Church and State as orthodox, to 
all appearance, as could be wished; and he had given up 
flourishing prospects in America for their sake: but his 
West Indian temperament spoiled all. He also, as he 
became acquainted with the Government, began to doubt 
its perfections; and the King, whose minuteness of in- 
formation respecting the personal aJOT^irs of his subjects 
is well known, was doubtless prepared with questions 



which the Doke was not equally prepared to answer, 
and perhaps did not hazard. 

My father, meanwhile, was getting more and tf^ore 
** distressed. He removed to Hampstead a second time: 
/ from Hampstead he crossed the water; and the first robm 
I have any recollection of, is a prison. 

Mr. West (which was doubly kind in a man by nature 
cautious and timid) again and again took the liberty of 
representing my father's circumstlinces to the King. It 
is well known that this artist enjoyed the confidence of 
his Majesty in no ordimtty degree. The King would 
converse half a day at a time with him, while he was 
painting. His Majesty said he would speak to the bish- 
ops; and again, on a second application, he said my fa- 
ther should be provided for. My father himself also pre- 
sented a petition; but all that was ever done for him, was 
.the putting his name on the Loyalist Pension List for a 
huhdred-a year; — a sum which he not only thought ex- 
tremely inadequate for the loss of seven or eight times 
as much in America, a cheaper country, biit which he 
felt to be a poor acknowledgment even for the active zeal 
he had evinced, and the things he had said and written; 
especially as it came late, and he was alreedy involved. 
Small as it was, he was obliged to mortgage it; and from 
this time till the arrival of some relations from the West 
Indies, several years afterwards, he underwent a series 
of mortifications and distresses, not without great reason 
for sdf-reproach. Unfortunately for others, it might be 
said of him what Lady Mary Wortley said of her kins- 
4nan, Henry Fielding, "that give him his leg of mutton 
and bottle of wine, and in the very thick of calamity he 
Tvould be happy for the time being." Too well able to 
seize a passing moment of enjoyment, he was always 
scheming, never performing; always looking forward 
with some romantic plan which was sure to succeed, and 
never put in practice. I believe he wrote more titles of 
non-existing books than Rabelais. At length, he found 
his mistake. My poor father! He grew deeply ac- 
quainted with prisons, and began to lose his graces and 
his good name, and became irritable With conscious er- 
ror, and almost took hope out of the heart that loved him, 
and was too often glad to escape out of its society. Yet 
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.auik an art bftd he eS making liitf home com'fertable when 
he chose^ and of settling himself to the most tramiuil 
j^leaiirureSy that if she cookl have eeased to look forward 
abeat her children^ I .believe^ with all bis faults, those 
evenings would have brought unmingled satisfaction to 
her, when after s^tling the little apartment, brightenii^ 
-the&re, and bringing out the coffee, my mother. knew 
«that hea* husband was going to read Saurin or Barrow to 
,her with his fine voiee, and uh^uivocal enjoyment 

We thus straggled on between ^uiet and disturbance, 
between ]dacid readings and frightful knocks at the door, 
and sicktiess, and calamity, and hopes which hardly ever 
forsook us. One of my brothers went to sea, — a great 
Mow to my poor mother. The next was articled to an 
•attorney. My brother Robert became pupil to an en- 
graver, and my brother John apprentice to Mr. Reynell, 
the printer, whose kindly manners, and deep iron voice, 
I well remember and reject. I had also a regard for 
the speaking4rumpet, which ran all the way up his tall 
iiouse, and conveyed his rugged whispers to his men. 
And his goodly wife, proud of her husband's grandfath^, 
the Bishop; never shall 1 forget how much I loved her 
for her portly smiles and good dinners, and how often 
she used to make me measinre heights witii her Mt 
daughter Caroline, and found me wanting; which I 
thought not quiet so hospitable; 

As my father's misfortunes^ in the first instance, were ' 
owing to feelings the most respected, so the causes of 
them subsequently (and the reader will h^ good enough - 
to keep this in mind) were not unmixed with feeiing» 
of the kindest nature. He hampered himself greatly 
with becoming security for other peQ|>le; and^ though 
unable to settle himself to any regular wofk^ his pea , 
was always at the service of those who required it fcK* " 
memorials or other helps; As to his children, he waa 
healthy and. sangpiiae,!. and always looked forward tp., 
^eing able to do some^ing for theto; ^hd sofjiiething far 
tiiem he did, if it was only in grafting his animal sipiri^ 
. on the maternal stock, and setting ih^m an eitample od 
independent .thinking. But he did mor^ He really 
took great care, oonisidering his tinbusinesarlike habits, 
towiird^ settling them in sqjme liqe of life. It is our 
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faults, not his, if we have not been all so sacceasfiil jaM 
we might have been: at least, it is no more bis faidt than 
that of the West Indian blood of which we all partdke^ 
and which has disposed all of us, more or less, to a cer- 
tain aversion from business. And if it may be some 
Tanity in us, at least it is no dishonour to our turn of 
mind, to hope, that we may have been the means of cir- - 
culating morie knowledge and entertainment in society, 
than if he had attained the bishoprick he looked for« 
and left us ticketed and labelled among the acquiescent. 
Towards the latter part of his life, my father's affairs 
were greatly refrieved by the help of his sister, Mrs. 
Dayrell, \^ho came over with a property from Barba- 
does. My aunt was generous; part of her property cam6 
among us also by a marriage; and my father's West In- 
dian sun was again warm upon him. On his sister's 
death, to be sure, his struggles recommenced, though 
nothing in comparison to what they had been. Recom- 
mence, however, they did; and yet so sanguine was he 
in his intentions to the last, and so accustomed had my 
mother been to try to believe in him, and to persuade 
herself she did, that, not long before she died, he made 
the most solemn promises of amendment, which by 
chance I could not help overhearing, and which she re- 

^ ceived with a tenderness and a tone of joy, the remem- 
brance of which brings the tears into my eyes. My father 
had one taste well suited to his profession, and in him, 
I used to think, remarkable. He was very fond of ser- 
mons, which he was rarely tired of readings or my mo- 
ther of hearing. I have mentioned the effect which 
these used to have upon her. When she died, he could 
not bear to think she was dead; yet retaining, in the 
midst of his tears, his indestructible tendency to seize on 
a cheering reflection,' he turned his very despair into 

. eonsolation; and in saying ^^ She is not dead, but sleeps>'^ 

.^ I verily believe the image became almost a literal thing ' 
with him. Besides his fondness for sermons, he was a' 
great reader of the Bible. His copy of ft is scored with 

^ manuscript; and I believe he read a portion of it every 
morning to ihe last, let him have been as right or aa 
wrong as he pleased for the rest of the day. This was 
not hvpocrisy: it yrjAS habit ,and re?il fondness; though. 
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while he was no hypocrite, he wds not, I must confess, re- 
markahle for being explicit about himself; nor did he cease 
to -dogmatise in a sort, of official manner upon faith and 
virtue, lenient as he thought himself bound to be to par- 
ticular instances of frailty. To young people, who had 
no seerets from him, he was especially indulgent, as I 
have good reason to know. He delighted to show his 
sense of candour in others, which I Tbelieve he would 
have practised himself, had he been taught it early. For 
many years before his death, he had greatly relaxed in 
the ormodoxy of his religious opinions, and had totally 
changed his political. Both he and my mother had be- 
come ' Republicans and Unitarians. They were also 
Universalists, and great admirers of Mr. Winchester, 
particularly my mother.* My father was willing, how- 
ever, to hear all sides of the question, and used to visit 
the chapels of the most popular preachers of all denomi- 
nations. His favourite among them, I think, was Mr. 
Worthington, who preached at a chapel in Long Acre, 
and had a strong natural eloquence. Politics and divini* 
ty occupied almost all the conversation that I heard at 
our fire-side. It is a pity my father had been so spoilt 
a child, and had got so much out of his sphere; for he 
could be contented with little. He was one of the last 
of the gentry who retained the old fashion of smoking. 
He indulged in it every night before he went to bed, 
which he did at an early hour; and it was pleasant to see 
him sit in his tranquil and gentlemanly manner, and re- 
late anecdotes of " my Lord North" and the Rocking- - 
ham administration, interspersed with those mild puffs 
and urbane resumptions of the pipe. How often have I 
thought of him under this aspect, and longed for the 
state of society that might have encouraged him to be 
more successful! Had he lived twenty years longer^ 
he would have thought it was coming. He died in the 
year 1809, aged fifty-seven, and was buried in the' 

* " The Universalists cannot, properly speaking^, be called a dis- 
tinct sect, as they are frequently found scattered amongst various de» 
nominations. The^ are so named from holding the benevolent, opi- 
nion that all mankind* nay, even the demons themselves, will be 
finally restored to bi^piness, through the iqercy of Almigfhty God." — 
4B«pry of All Meligiont and Religious Ceremoniee, p. 263. 
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church^yard in BLshaps-gate Street. I reniemliMBr tfaey 
qjHurelled orer his coffin for the perquisites of the can*- 
dies; which put me upon a great many refleetions, on 
him and the world. 



FAMtLT PORTKAITS CONTINUED. — ^THB AUTff0&'« 

MOTHER. 

My grandfather, by my mother's side, was Stephen 
Shewell, merchant of Philadelphia, who sent out hi^ 
'< argosies." His mother was a quaker; and he himself, 
I bdieve, descended from a quaker stock. He had 
ships trading to England, Holland, and the West Indies, 
and used to put his sons and nephews in them as cap-* 
tains, probably to save charges, for, in every thing but 
stocking his cellars with provision, he was penurious. 
For sausages and ** botargoes,'* (first authors, perhaps, 
of the jaundice in our blood,) Friar John would have 
commended him. As Chaucer says, 



«' It snowed, in his house of meat and diink. 



»f 



On that side of the family we seem sJI sailors and rough 
subjects, with a mitigation of quak^ism; as, on the fa- 
ther's, we are Creoles and claret drinkers, very polite- 
and clerical. 

- My grandmother's maiden lisone was Bickley. I be- 
lieve her family came from Buckinghamshire. The coat 
of arms aite three half moons; which I happen to recol- 
lect, because of a tradition we had, that an honourable 
augmentation was made to. them.of thre^ wheat-sheaves, 
in reward of some gallant achievement performed in cut- 
ting off a eonvoy of provisions by Sir William Bickley, a 
partisan of the House of Orange^ who was made a Ban^ 
neret My grandmother was an opeh-heaited, cheerful 
woman, of a good healthy blood, and as generous as her 
husband was otherwise. The family consisted of five 
daughters and two sons. One of the daughters died un- 
married: the three surviving ones are now wives, and 
mothers of families, in Philadelphia. They and their / 
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husbands, apeeably to the American law of «qual diVi* 
^{6a, are m the receipt of a pretty property in }ands and 
houses; our due shai^ of which, some inadvertence on 
our parts appears to have forfeited. I confess I often 
wish, at the close of a morning's work, that people were 
I not so excessively delicate on legal points, and so>afraid 

of hurting the feelings of others, by supposing^it possible 
for them to want a little of their grandfather's money. 
But I believe I ought to blush, while I say this: and I 
do^ — One of my uncles died in England, a mil^ excel- 
lent creature, more fit for solitude than the sea.. The- 
o^r, my uncle Stephen, a fine handsome fellow of great 
mod-nature and gallantry, was never heard of, after leav- 
ing the port of Philadelphia for the West Indies. Hie 
had a practice of crowding too much sail, which is sup- 
posed to have been his destruction. They said he did it 
** to get bactto his ladies,'' My uncle was the means 
of saving his namesake, my brother Stephen, fro^ft a sin- 
gular destiny. Some Indians^ who came into the city to 
traffic, had been observed to notice my brother a good 
deal. It is supppsed ^&y saw in hie tall little person, 
dark face, and long black hair, a resembknee to liiem- 
selves. Qne day they ent^ed him from my grand- 
father's house in Front Street, . and taking him to the 
Delaware, which, was close by, were carrying him off 
across the river, when hi« uncle descried them and gave 
the alarm. His thi^eats induced them to come back; other- 
wise, it is thou^t, they intended to carry him into their 
own quarters^, wd bring him up as an Indian; so that in-^ 
stead of a rare character of another sort, — an attorney 
who would rather compound a quarrel for his clients 
than get rich by it,— we might have had for a brother 
.the Good- Buffalo, Bloody Bear, or some such grim per- 
sonage. I will indulge myself with the liberty of ob- 
serving ift> this place, that with gseat diversity of charac- 
ter among i^, with, strong points of dispute even among. 
; ' . ourselves, and with tte ugual amount, though, not per- 
haps exactly the like nature, of infirmities common to 
other people, — some of us> may be, with greater,-— we- 
^ are all persons who inherit the. power of making sacri- 

^ <*' fioes for the sake of what we consider a principle. 

^ My grandfather?, though intimate with, Dr» Franklin^ 
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was secretly an the British side of the question, when 
the American war broke out He professed to be neu- 
tral, and to attend only to business; but his neutralily did 
not avail him. One of his most valuably laden ships was 
burnt in the Delaware by the Revolutionists^ to prevent 
its getting into the hands of the British; and besides 
making free with his botargoes^ they despatched every 
now and then a file of soldiers to rifle his house of every 
thing else that could be serviceable: linen, blankets, &c. 
And thiBy unfortunately, was only a taste of what he waa 
to suffer; for, emptying his mercantile stores from time 
to time, they paid him with their continental currency, 
paper-money: the depreciation of which was so great as 
.to leave him, at the close of the war, bankrupt of every 
' thing but some houses, which his wife brought him; they 
amounted to a sufficiency for the family support: and thus, 
after all his cuiming neutralities, and his preference of in- 
dividual to public good, he owed all that he retained to 
• a generous and unspeculating woman. His saving grace, 
however, was not on every possible occasion confined to 
his money. He gave a very strong ins^nce (for him) of 
his partiality to the British cause, by secreting in his 
house a gendeman of thfe name of Slater, who command- 
ed a small armed vessel on the Delaware, and who is now 
residing in London. Mr. Slater had been taken prison- 
er, and confined at some miles distance from Philadel- 
phia. He contrived to make bis escape, and astonished 
my grandfather's family by appearing before them aft 
night, drenched in the raki, which desceniis in torrents 
in that climate. They secreted him for several months, 
in a room at the top of the house. 

My mother, at that time, was a brunette with firie eyes, 
a tall lady-like person, and hair blacker than is seen of 
English growth. It was supposed, that the Anglo-Ame- 
ricans already began to exhibit the influence of climate in 
their appearance. The late Mr. West told- rae, that if 
he had met myself or any of my brothers in the streets, 
he should have pronounced, without knowing us, that we ' 
were Americans. . A likeness has been discovered be* 
tween us and some of the Indians in his pictures. My 
mother had no accomplishments but the two best of all, 
a love of nature and of books. Dr. Franklin offered to 
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teach iter the guitar; but she was too bashful to beaome , 
his pupil. She regretted this afterwards, partly no doubt 
for having missed so illustrious a master. Her first child, 
who died, was named after him. I know not whethA 
the anecdote is new; but I have heard, that when Dr. 
Franklin invented the Harmonica, he concealed it from 
[hen woke- 
i music of • 
;r'a house, ^ 
lave heard o 
e that in- 
19 not oap- 
gious opf<- 
Jiat. 

merit, but ' 
e bnubles. 
in favou^ ^ 
1 a person < 
would der^ 
Colonists, 
ught fit to 
which in-"* 
_ _. . with ad- 
vising her, as she valued her husband's and fajnily^s hap* 
piness, to use her influence Mth him to act accordingly, 
To this, " in the ^irit of old Rontt and-Greece," as one 
of her sons has proudly and justly observed, (I will add, 
of old Bngland, and . though ' coptrary to her opinions 
then, of New America too) my mother replied, -Uiat she 
knew her husband's mindJoo well, to suppose for a mo- 
ment that he would so d^gcade himSelf; and that the wri- ' 
ter of the letter entirely mistook 4ier, if he thought her .' 
capable of endeavouring to persuade him to any.action " 
contrary to the convictions of his heart, whatever the con- 
sequences threatened might be. Yet the heart of this 
excellent woman, Htrdng as it was, was already beating 
with anxiety for what might ocdiir; and on the day when . 
' ny father wa& seized, she fell into a fit of the jauqdice, 
so violent, as to affect her ever afterwards, and subject 
■ a pr(;viously fine eonstitution to every ill that came ' 
.across it ' 
1 It was about tw9 years before my mother could set off . 
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r wMi her children for Englaad. She embarked in fha 
Earl qf EJhigham &igate, Captain Dempster; who from 
the inoment: she was drawn up the sides of the Teasel 
with her little boys, conceived a pity and respect fw her, 
irad paid her the most cordial attentioD. In truth, he 



truly worUiy olthe name ot woman. Many years alter- 
waras, near t&e same spot^ and during a similar danger, 
her son, the writer oC.this book,. with a wife aiid seven 
ehildien around him, .h«d oecasioD to call her to mind; 
»nd the example was of service even to him a. man. It 
was thought a miracle that theSarlt^ Effingham ^as 

'. Mved. It was driven into Swansea bay: and bwoe aloiig, 
by the heaving might of the waves, into a shallow, vhsxo 
no Teseel of so larg^ a size ev«- aj^t^ared before; nor 

' eould it ever have jot there, hut by so unwonted an ove«- , ; 
lifting. , , , • ^ " , 

Having been ^ora nine y^ara later than the youngest '' 
<rf my brothen, I have no recollection of my mother's ■' 
ewlier aspect Her eyes were always fine, and her pe?- 
son lady-like; her hair also retained its colow for « Jong * 
period; but her broitrn complexion had been exchanged, 
for a jaundiced one, which sbQ retainqd throu^ life; and 



her ebeeks were dunken, and her mouth drawn down with 
sorrow at the eomers. She retained the energy of her char*- 
aet^ on great occasions; hut her spirit in ordinary was 
^v^akened, and she looked at the hustle and discord of the 
present state of society with a frightened aversion. My 
father's danger, and the war-whoops of the Indians, 
which she heard in Philadelphia, had shaken her soul as 
well as frame. The sight of two men fighting in the 
streets would drive her in tears down another road; and 
I remember when we lived near the Park, she would 
take me a long circuit out of the way, rather than hazard 
the spectacle of the soldiers. Little did she think of 
the timidity into which she was thus inoculating me, 
and what difficulty I should have, when I went to school, 
to sustain all those fine theories, and that unbending re* 
sistance to oppression, which she iiK^uIcated upon me. 
However, perhaps it ultimately turned out for the best 
One must feel more than usual for the sore places of hu- 
manity, even to fight properly in their behalf. Never 
shall I forget her face, as it used to appear to me coming 
up the cloisters, with that weary hang of the head on one 
side, and that melancholy smile! 

One holiday, in a severe winter, as she was taking me 
home, she was petitioned for charity by a woman, sick 
^nd ill clothed. It was in Blackfriars' Road; I think 
about midway. My mother, with the tears in her eyes, 
turned up a gate-way, or some such place, and beckon- 
ing the woman to follow, took off her flannel petticoat, 
at»d gave it her. It is supposed that a cold which ensued, 
fixed the rheumatism upon her for life. Actions like 
these have doubtless been often performed, and do not 
of necessity imply any great virtue in the performer; 
but they do, if they are of a piece with the rest of 
the character. Saints have been* made for actions no 
greater. 

The reader will allow me to quote a passage out of a 
poem of mine, because it was i^ggested by a recollection 
I had upon me of this excellent woman. It is almoin 
the only passage in that poem worth repeating: which I 
mention, in order that be may lay. the quotation purely 
to its right account, and not suppose I am anxious to re^ 
peat my verses because I fancy I cannot write bad one& 
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In everything but the word "happy,'' the picture is 
from life^ The bird spoken of is the nightingale, — 
the 

«( Bird of wakeful |[low 
Whose louder song is like the voice of life. 
Triumphant o*er oeath's image; but whose deep. 
Low, lonelier note is like a gentle wife, 
A poor, a pensive, yet a happy one. 
Stealing, when day-light's common tasks are done. 
An hour for mother's work; and singing low, 
While her tired husband and her children sleep." 

I have spoken of my mother during my father's trou- 
bles in England. She stood by him through them all; 
and in every thing did more honour to marriage, than 
marriage did good to either of them: for it brought little 
happiness to her, and too many children to both. Of 
his changes of opinion, as well as of fortune, she partook 
also. She became a Unitarian, a Universalist, a Re- 
publican: and in her new opinions, as in her old, was 
apt, I suspect, to be a little too peremptory, and to 
wonder at those who could be of the other side. It is 
her only fault. I believe she would have mended it 
had she lived till now. I have been thought, in my time, 
to speak in unwarrantable terms of kings and princes. I 
think I did, and that society is no longer to be bet- 
tered in that manner, but in a much calmer and nobler 
way. But I was witness, in my childhood, to a great 
dead of suffering; I heard of more all over the world; and 
king^ and princes bore a great share in the causes to 
which they were traced. Some of those causes were 
not to be denied. It is now to be understood, on all 
hands, that the continuation of the American war was 
owing to the personal stubbornness of the King. My mo- 
ther, in her indignation at him, for being the cause of so 
much unnecessary bloodshed, thought 3iat the unfortu- 
nate malady into which he fell, was a judgment on him 
from providence. The truth is, it was owing to mal- 
organization, and to the diseases of his father and mo- 
ther. Madness, indeed, considered as an overwrought 
state of the will; may be considered as the natural mala- 
dy of kings. They are in a false position, with regard 
to the rest of society; and their marriages with none but 
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each other's families tend to give the race its last deterio- 
ration. But in the case of the late unhappy monarch, 
the causes were obvious. My mother would now have 
reasoned better. She would have increased her stock of 
experience and observation; and in addition to her excel- 
lent understanding, she would have had the light of mo- 
dern philosophy, by which Christianity itself is better 
read. After all> her intolerance was only in theory. 
When any thing was to be done, charity in her always 
ran before faith. If she could have served and benefited 
the King himself personally, indignation would soon 
have given way to humanity. She had a high opinion 
of every thing that was decorous and feminine on the 
part of a wife; yet when a poor violent woman, the wife 
of a very amiable and exemplary preacher, went so far on 
one occasion as to bite his hand in a fit of jealous rage as he 
was going to ascend his pulpit, (and he preached with it 
in great pain,) she was the only female of all her acquaint- 
ance that continued to visit her; alleging, that she want- 
ed society and comfort so much the more. She had the 
highest notions of chastity; yet when a servant came to 
her who could set no place because she had had a child, 
my mother took her into her family, upon the strength 
of her candour and her destitute condition, and was 
served with an affectionate gratitude. 

My mother's favourite books were " Dr. Young's 
Night Thoughts," (which was a pity,) and Mrs. Rowe's 
"Devout Exercises of the Heart." She was very fond 
of poetry, and used to hoard my verses in her pocket-* 
book, and encourage me to write, by showing them to the 
Wests, and the Thorntons; the latter, her dearest friends, 
loved and honoured her to the last: and I believe they 
retain their regard for the family, politics notwithstand- 
ing. My mother's last illness was very long, and was 
tormented with rheumatism. I envy my brother Robert 
the recollection of the filial attentions he paid her; but 
they shall be as much known as I can make them, not 
because he is my brother, (which is nothing,) but be- 
cause he was a good son, which is much; and every 
good son and mother will be my warrant My other 
brothers, who were married, were away with their fami- 
lies; and I, who ought to have attended more, was as 
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fiddy as I was youngs or rather a great deal more so. 
attended, but not enough. How often have we oeca* 
sion to wish that we could be older or younger than we 
are^ according as we desire to hare the benefit of gaiety 
or experience !-^Her greatest pleasure during her decay 
was to lie on a sofa, looking at the setting sun. Ste 
used to liken it to the door of heaven: and fancy her lost 
children there, waiting for her. She died in the fifty- 
third year of her age, in a little miniature house which . 
stands in a row behind the church that has been since 
built in Somers Town; and was buried, as she had al*> 
ways wished to be, in the church-yard of Hampst^d. 



FAMILY FOHTRAITS CONTINUED: — THE LATE MR. WEST, 

AND HIS OALLERT. 

The two principle houses at which I visited when a 
boy, till the arrival of our relations from the West In- 
dies, were Mr. West^s (late president of the Academy) 
in Newman-street, and Mr. Godfrey Thornton's (of the 
celebrated mercantile family) in Austin Friars. How 
I loved the graces in one, and every thing in the other! 
Mr. West had bought his bouse, not long, I believe, 
after he came to England; and be had added a gallery 
at the back of it, terminating in a couple of lofty rooms^ 
The gallery was a continuation of the hall-passage, and^ 
together with the rooms, formed three sides of a ^rden, 
very small but elegant, with a grass-plot in the middle, 
and busts upon stands under an arcade. In the interior, 
the gallery made an angle at a little distance as you went 
up it: then a shorter one, and then took a longer stretch 
into the two rooms; and it was hung with his sketches 
and other pictures all the way. In a corner between 
Hhe two angles, and looking down the longer part of the 
gallery, was a study, with casts of Venus and Apollo on 
each side of the door. The two rooms contained the 
largest of his pictures; and in the farther one, after step* 

{nng softly down the gallery, as if respecting the dumb 
ife on the walls, you generally found the mild and quiet 
artist at his work; happy, for he thought himself im- 
mortstl. 
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I need not enter into the merits of an artist who is so 
well known, and has been so often criticised. He was 
a man with regular, mild features; and, though of Qua^ 
ker origin, had the look of what he was, a painter to a 
eourt His appearance was so gentlemanly, that the mo- 
ment he changed his gown for a coat, he seemed to be 
full dressed. The simplicity and self-possession of the 

^ young Quaker, not having time enough to grow stifi^ 
(for he went early to study at Rome;) took up, I sup- 
pose, with more ease than most would have done, the 
urbanities of his new position. And what simplicity 
helped him to, favour would retain. Yet this man, so 
well bred, and so indisputably clever in his art, (what- 
ever might be the aimount of his genius,) had received 
so careless, or so homely an education vdien a boy, that 
he could hardly read. He pronoupced also some of his 
words, in reading, with a puritanical barbarism, such as 
haive for hetve, as some people pronounce when they 
sing psalms. But this was perhaps an Am^ican cus- 
tom. My mother, who both read and spoke rbmarkably 
well, would say haive^ and shaul (for shally) when she 
sung her hymns. But it was not so well in residing lec- 
tures at the Academy. Mr. West would talk of his art 
1^1 day long, painting all Hie while. On other subjects 
he was not so ihient; and on political and religious mat- 
ters he tried hard to maintain the reserve common with^ 
those about a court He succeeded ill in both. There ' 
were always strong suspicions of his leaning to his na- 
tive side In politics; and during Bonaparte's triunq)h, 
he could not contain his enthusiasm for the Republican 
ehief, going evenito Paris to pay him his homage, when 
First Consul. The Admiration of high colours and pow- 
erful effects, natural to a painter, was too strong for him. 
How he managed this matter with the higher powers in 
ESngland, I cannot say. Probably he was the less heed- 
ful, inasmuch as he was not very carefully paid. I be- 
lieve he did a great deal for the late King, with very lit- 
tle profit .The honour in these cases is too apt to be 
thought enough. Mr. West certainly kept his love for 
Bonaparte no secret; and it was no wonder, for the eon- 
queror expressed an admiration of his pictures. He 

. thought his smile enchanting, and that he had the hand- 
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somest leg and thigh he Ihad ever seen. He was present 
when the "Venus de Medicis" was talked of, the French 
havins just then taken possession of her. Bonaparte, 
Mr. West said, turned round to those about him, and 
said, with his eyes lit up, " She's coming!" as if he had 
been talking of a living person. I believe he retained for 
the Emperor the love that he had had for the First Con- 
sul, a wedded love, " for better, for worse.'' However, 
I believe also that he retained it after the Emperor's 
downfall; which is not what every painter did. 

But I am getting out of my chronology. The quiet 
of Mr. West's gallery, the tranquil, intent beauty of the 
statues, and the subjects of some of the pictures, parti'- 
cularly Death on the Pale Horse, the Deluge, the Scotch 
King hunting the Stag, Moses on Mount Sinai, Christ 
Healing the Sick, (a sketch,) Sir Philip Sidney giving 
up the Water to' the Dying Soldier, the Installation of 
the Knights of the Garter, and Ophelia before the King 
and Queen, (one of the best things he ever did,) made a 
great impression upbn me. My mother and I used to 
go down the gallery together, as if we were treading on 
wool. She was in the habit of stopping to look at spme 
of the pictures, particularly the Deluge and the Opheliay 
with a countenance quite awe-stricken. She used also 
to point out to me the subjects relating to liberty and 
patriotism, and the domestic affections. Agrippina 
' bringing home the Ashes of Germanicus was a great fa- 
, vourite with her. I remember, too, the awful delight 
afforded us by the Angel slaying the Army of Senna- 
cherib; a bright figure lor^ng it in the air, with a chaos 
of human beings below. • 

As Mr. West was almost sure to be%ound at work in the 
farthest room, habited in his white woollen gown, so you 
might have predicated, with equal certainty, that Mrs. 
West was sitting in the parlour reading. I used to think, , 
that if I had such a parlour to sit in, I should do just as 
she did. It was a good-sized room, with two windows 
looking out on the little garden I spoke of, and opening 
to it from one of them by a flight of steps. The garden 
with its busts in it, and the pictures which you knew 
were on the other side of its wall, had an Italian look* 
The room was hung with engravings and coloured prints. 
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Among them was the Lion's Hunt, from Rubens; the 
Hierarchy with the Gt)dhead9 from Raphael, which I 
hardly thought it right to look at; and two screens by the 
fire-side, containing prints, from Angelica Kauffman, of 
the Loves of Angelica and Medoro, which I could have 
looked at from morning to night Angelica's intent eyes, 
I thought, had the best of it; but I thought so without 
knowing why. This gave me a love for Ariosto before 
I knew him. I got Hoole's translation, but could make 
nothing of it. Angelica Kauffman seemed to me to have 
done much more for her namesake. She could see far- 
ther into a pair of eyes than Mr. Hoole with his specta- 
cles. This reminds me that I could make as little of 
Pope's Homer, which a school-fellow of mine was always 
reading, and which I was ashamed of not being able to 
like. It was not that I idid not admire Pope; but the 
words in his translation always took precedence in my 
mind of the things, and the unvarying sweetness of 
hi? versification tired me before I knew the reason. 
This did not hinder me afterwards from trying to imitate 
it; nor from succeeding, as every body else succeeds. 
It is his wit and closeness that are difficult Miings, and 
that make him what he is; — -a truism, which the mistakes 
of critics on divers sides have made it but too warranta- 
ble to repeat. 

Mrs. West and my mother used to talk of old times, 
and Philadelphia, and my father's prospects at court. I 
sat apart with a book, from which I stole glances at An-^ 
gelica. I had a habit at that time of holding my breath, 
which forced me every now and then to take long sighs. 
Mrs. West would offer me a bribe not to sigh. I would 
earn it once or twice; biit the sighs^ were sure to return. 
These wagers I did not care for; but I remember being 
greatly mortified when Mr. West offered me half-a-crown 
if I would solve the old question of "Who was the fa- 
ther of Zebede^'s children?" and I could not tell him. 
He never made his appearance till dinner, and returned 
to his painting-room directly after it. And so at tea- 
time. The talk was very quiet; the neighbourhood quiet; 
the servants quiet; I thought the very squirrel in the cage 
would have made a greater noise any where else. James 
the porter;, a fine tall fellow, who figured in his master's pic- 
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tares as dn apostle, was as quiet as he was strong. Stand- 
ing for his picture had become a sort of religion with him. 
Even the butler, with bis little twinklins ejres, full of plea- 
sant conceit, vented his notions of himself in halftones and 
whispers. This was a strange fantastic person. He got 
my brother Robert to take a likeness of him, sonall 
enough to be contained in a shirt pin. It was thought 
that his twinkling eyes, albeit not young, had some fair 
cynosure in the neighbourhood. Virhat was my brother's 
amazement, when, the next time he saw him, the butler 
said with a face of enchanted satisfaction, ^^ Well, Sir^ 
you see!'' making a movement at the same time wiUi the 
frill at his waistcoat The miniature that was to be given 
to the object of his afiections, had been given according- 
ly. It was in his own bosom. 



SABLY FRIENDS. — FAMILY OF THE THORNTONS. 

Notwithstanding my delight witli the house at the 
West end of the town, it was not to compare with my 
beloved one in the City. There was quiet in the one; 
there were beautiful statues and pictures; and there was 
"my Angelica for me, with her intent eyes, at the fire- 
side. Sut, besides quiet in the other, there was cordial- 
ity, and there was music, and a family brimful of hospi- 
tality and good-nature, and dear Almeria T. (now Airs. 

p *e,) who in vain pretends that die is growing 

old, which is what she never did, shall, would, might, 
should, or could do. Those were indeed holidays, on 
which I used to go to Austin Friars. . The house (such 
at least are my boyish recollections) was of the descrip- 
tion 1 have been ever fondest of, — large, rambling, old- 
fashioned, solidly built, resembling the mansions about 
Highgate and other cid villages. It was furnished as 
became the house of a rich merchant and a sensible man, 
the comfort predominating over the costliness. At the 
back was a garden with a lawn; and a private door open- 
ed into another garden, belonging to the Company of 
Drapers; so. that, what with the secluded nature of the 
street itself, and these verdant places behind it, it wa6 
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truly riis in urbe, and a retreat. When ;I turned down 
the archway, I held my mother's hand tighter with 
pleasure, and was full of expectation, and joy, and re- 
spect. My .first delight was in mounting the staircase 
to the rooms of the young ladies, setting ^ly eyes on 
the comely and sparkling countenance of my fair friend 
with her romantic name, and turning oyer, for the hun- 
dredth time, the books in her library. What she did 
with the volumes of the Turkish Spy, wliat they meant, 
or what amusement she could extract from them, .was 
an eternal, mystification tome. Not long ago, meeting 
with a copy of the book accidentally, I pounced upon 
my old acquaintance, and found him to contain better 
and more amusing stuflF than people would suspect from 
his dry look and his obsolete politics.* The face of ten- 
derness and respect with which A used to wel- 
come my mother, springing forward with her fine bux- 
om figure to supply the strength which the other want- 
ed, and showing what an equality of love there may be 
between youth and middle-age, and rich and poor, I 
should never cease to love her for, had she not been, as 
she was, one of the best-natured persons in the world in 
every thing. I have not seen her now for many years; 
but with that same face, whatever^change she may pretend 
to find it, she will go to Heaven; for it is the face of her 
spirit A good heart never grows old. 

Of George T , her brother, who will pardon this 

omission of his worldy titles, whatever they may be, I 
have a similar kind of recollection, in its proportion; 
for, though WQ knew him thoroughly, we saw him less. 
The sight of his face was an additional sunshipe to my 
holiday. He was very generous and handsome-minded; 

a genuine human being. Mrs. T , the mother^ a 

very lady-like woman, in a delicate state of health, we 
usually found reclining on a sofa, always ailing, but al- 
ways with a smile for us. The jfather, a man of a large 

• The Turkish Spy is a sort of philosophical newspaper in volumes; 
and, unde^ a mask of biigotry, speculates very freely on all subjects. 
It is said to have been written by an Italian Jesuit of the name of 
Marana. The first volume has been attributed, however, to Sir Ro- 
ger Manley, father of the author of the Atalantis; and the rest to Dr. 
Midge!ey» a frieiid of his. 
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hdbitofbody^ patfting with asthma, whom we seldom 
saw but at dinner, treated us with all the family delicacy, 
and would have me come and sit next him, whieh I did 
with a mixture of joy and dread; for it was painful to 
hear him breathe. I dwell the more upon these atten- 
tions, because the school that I was in held a sort of 
equivocal rank in point of what is called respectability; 
and it was no less an honour to another, than to ourselves, 
to know when to place us upon a liberal footing. Young 
as I was, I felt this point strongly; and was touched with , 
as grateful a tenderness towards those who treated me 
handsomely, as I retreated inwardly upon a proud con* 
sciousness of my Greek and Latin, when the sup^rei* 
lious would have humbled me. ISlessed house! May a 
blessing be upon your rooms, and your lawn, and your 
neighbouring garden, and the quiet old monastic name 
of your street! and may it never be a thoroughfare! and 
ipay all your inmates be happy! Would to God one 
could renew, at a moment's notice, the happy hours we 
have enjoyed in past times, with the same circles, and 
in the same houses! A planet with such a privilege 
would be a great lift nearer Heaven. What prodigious 
evenings, reader, we would have of it! What fine 
pieces of childhood, of youth, of manhood — ay, and d" 
age, as long as our friends lasted! The old gentleman 
in Gil Bias, who complained that the peaches were not 
80 fine as they used to be when he was young, had more 
reason than appears on the face of it. He missed not 
only his former palate, but the places he ate them in, 
and those who ate them with him. I have been told, 
that the cranberries I have met with since must be as 
fine as those I got with the T.'s; as large and as juicy; 
and that they came from the same place. For all that, 
I never ate a cranberry-tart since I dined in Austin- 
Friars. 



FAMILT PORTRAITS RESUMED. — MORE WEST IlfSIANS. 

A SCHOOL-BOY's first LOVE. 

I SHOULD have fallen in love with A. T.,- had I been 
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old ^ndQgh. As it was, my first flame, or my first no- 
tion of k flame, which is^the same thing in tikose days, 
was for my giddy cousin Fan, a quicksilver West In- 
dian. Her mother, the aunt I spoke df, had just come 
from Barbadoes with her two daughters and a sister. 
She was a woman of a princely s|Hrit; and having a good 
property, and every wish to make her relations more 
comfortable, she did so. It became holiday with us all. 
My mother raised her head; my father ^w young 
again; my cousin Kate conceived a regard for one of 
my brothers, and married him; and for my part, beside^ 
my pictures and Italian garden at Mr. West's, and my 
beloved old English house in Austin Friars, I had now 
another paradise in Great Ormond Street My aunt 
had something of the West Indian pride, but all in a 
gbod spirit, and was a mighty cultivator of the gentili- 
ties, inward as well as outvvard. I did not dare to ap- 
pear before her with dirty hands, she would have re- ^ 
baked me so handsomely. For some reason or other, the . 
marriage of my brother and his cousin was kept secret 
^ little while. I became acquainted with it by chance,, 
eoming in upon a holiday, the day the ceremony took 
place. Instead of keeping me out of the secret by a 
trick, they very wisely resolved upon trusting me with ^ 
it, and relying upon my honour. My honour happened 
to be put to the test, and I came of with flying colours. 
It is to this, circumstance I trace the religious idea I have 
ever since entertained of keeping a secret I went with the 
bride and bridegroom to church, and remember kneeling 
apart and weq)ing bitterly. My tears were unaccount- 
able to me then. Doubtless they were owing to an in- 
stinctive sense of the great change that was taking place 
in the lives of two human beings, and of the unalterable- . 
ness of the engagement Death and Life seem to come 
together on these occasions, like awful guests at a feast, . 
and look one another in the face. 

It was not with such good effect that my aunt raised 
my notions of a school-boy's pocket money to half- 
crowns, and crowns and half-guineas. My father and mo- 
ther were both as generous as daylight; but they could not 
give what they had not. I had been unused to spending, 
and accordingly I spent with ^ vengeance. I remember a 
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ludicrous instance. The first half-guinea that I roeeived 
brought about me a consultation of companions to know: 
how to get rid of it One shilling was devoted to pears, 
another to apples, another to cakeil, and so on, all to be 
bought immediately, as they were; till coming to the 
sixpence, and being struck with a recollection that I 
ought to do something useful with that, I bought six- 
penn'orth of shoe-strings: these, no doubt, vanished like 
the rest The next half-guinea came to the knowledge 
of the master: he interfered, which was one of his pro- 
per actions; and my aunt practised more self-denial in 
future. 

Our new family from abroad were true West Indians, 
or, as they would have phrased it, " true Barbadians bom.'' 
they were generous, warm-tempered, had great good-na- 
ture; were proud, but not unpleasantly so; lively, yet indo- 
lent; temperately epicurean in their diet; fond of company, 
and dancing, and music; and lovers of show, but far from 
withholding the substance. I speak chiefly of the mo* 
ther and daughters. My other aunt, an elderly maiden, 
who piqued herself on the delicacy of her hands and ank^ 
. les, and made you understand how many suitors she had 
• refused (for which she expressed any thing but repen- 
^ ' tance, being extremely vexed,) was not deficient in com-- 
ple^ional good-nature; but she was narrow-minded, and 
seemed to care for nothing in the world but two things; 
firpt, for her elder niece Kate, whom she had helped to 
nurse; and second, for a becoming set-out of cofiee and 
buttered toast, particularly of a morning, when it was 
taken up to her in bed, with a salver and other necessa- 
ries of life. Yes; there was one more indispensable 
thing, — slavery. It was frightful to hear her small 
mouth and little mincing tones assert the necessity not 
only of slaves, but of robust corporal punishment to keep 
them to their duty. But she did this, because |:ier want 
of ideas could do no otherwise. Having, had slaves, she 
wondered how any body could object to so natural apd 
lady-like an establishment. Late in life, she took to 
fancying that every polite old gentleman was in love 
with her; and thus she lived on, till her dying moment, 
in a flutter of expectation. 

The black servant must have puzzled this aunt of 
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mine sometimes. All the wonder of whieh she was capa- 
ble, he certainly must have recused, not without " a qua- 
ver of cfonsternation." This man had come over with 
them from the West Indies. He was a slave on my 
aunt's estate, and as such demeaned himself, till he learnt 
that there was no such thing as a slave in England; that 
the moment a man sets his foot on English ground he 
was free. I cannot help smiling to think of the bewil- 
dered astonishment into which his first over-act, in con- 
sequence of this knowledge must have put my poor aunt 
Courthope (for that was her Christian name. ) Most 
likely it broke out in the shape of some remonstrances 
about his fellow-servant. He partook of the pride com- 
mon to all the Barbadians, black as well as white; and 
the maid-servants tormented him. I remember his com- 
ing up in the parlour one day, and making a ludiorous 
representation of the affronts put upon his office and 
person, interspersing his phattering and gesticulations 
with explanatory dumb show. One of them was a pret- 
t}* girl, who had manoeuvred till she got him stuck in a 
corner; and he insisted upon telling us all that she said 
and did. His respect for himself had naturally increas- 
ed since he became free; but he did not know what to do 
with it. Poor Samuel was not ungenerous, *fter his 
fashion. He also wished, with his freedom, to acquire 
a freeman's knowledge, but stuck fast at pothooks and 
hangers. To frame a written B he pronounced a thing 
impossible. Of his powers on the violin he made us 
more sensible, not without frequent remonstrances, 
which it must have taken all my aunt's good nature to 
make her repeat. He had left two wives in Barbadoes, one 
of whom was brought to- bed of a son a little after he came 
away. For this son he wanted a name, that was to be 
new, sounding and long. They referred him to the 
reader of Homer and Virgil. With classical names he 
was well acquainted, Mars and Venus, bqing among his 
most intimate friends, besides Jupiters and Adonises, 
and Dianas with large families. At length we succeed- 
ed with Neoptolemus. He said he had never heard it 
before; and he made me write it for him in a great text 
hand, that there might be no mistake. 
My auRt took a country house at Merton, in Surrey, 



where I passed three of the happiest weeks of my life. 
It was the custom at our school^ in those days, to allow 
us only one set of unbroken holidays during the whole 
time we were there, — ^I mean, holidays in which we re- 
mained away from school by night as well as by day. 
The period was always in August Imagine a school- 
boy passionately fond of the green fields, who had never 
slept out of the heart of the city for years. It was ai 
compensation even for the pang of leaving my friend; 
and then what letters I would write to him! And what 
letters I did write! What full measure of affection, 
pressed down and running over! I read, walked, had a 
garden and orchard to run in; and fields that I could have 
rolled in, to have my will of them. My father accom- 
panied me to Wimbledon to see Home Tooke, who pat- 
ted me on the head. 1 felt very differently under his 
hand, and under that of the Bishop of London, when he 
confirmed a crowd of us in St. PauPs. Not that I, thought 
of politics, though I had a sense of his being a patriot; but 
patriotism, as well as every thing else was connected in 
my mind with something classical, and Home Tooke held 
his political reputation with me by the same tenure that 
he held his fame for learning and grammatical know- 
ledge. " The learned Home Tooke" was the designation 
by which I styled him in some verses I wrote; in which 
verses, by the way, with a poetical license whifeh would 
have been thought more classical by Queen Elizabeth 
than my master, I called my aunt a " nymjA.*' In the 
ceremony of confirmation by the Bishop, there was 
something too official, and like a despatch of business, to 
excite my veneration. My head only anticipated the 
coming of his hand, with a thrill in the scalp: and when 
it came, it tickled me. My cousins had the celebrated^ 
Dr. Callcott for a music-master. 'Rie Doctor^ who was 
a scholar and a great reader, was so pleased with me one 
day for being able to translate the beginning of Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, (one of our school-books,) that he took 
me out with him to Nunn's, the bookseller's in Great 
Queen Street, and made me a present of " Schrevelius's 
Lexicon." When he came down to Merton, he let me 
ride his horse. What days were those! Instead of be- 
ing roused against-my will by a bell, I jumpe<* up with 
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the lark, and strolled ^^out of bounds." Instead of bread 
and water for breakfast, I had coifee and tea, and but- 
tered toasts for dinner, not a hunk of bread and a modi- 
cum of hard meat, or a bowl of pretended broth, but fish, 
and fowl, and noble hot joints, and puddings, and sweets, 
and Guav^ jellies, and other West Indian mysteries of 
peppers and preserves, and wine: and then I had tea; 
and I sat up to supper like a man, and lived so well, that 
i might have been very ill, had I not run about all the 
rest of the day. My strolls about the fields with a book 
wer^fullof happiness: only my dress used to get me 
stared at by the villagers. Walking one day by the lit- 
tle river Wandle, I came upon one of the loveliest girls 
I ever beheld, standing in the water with bare legs, 
washing some linen. She turned, as she was stooping, 
and showed a blooming oval face with blue eyes, on 
either side of which ilo'wed a profusion of flaxen locks. 
With the exception of the ccjour of the hair, it was like 
Raphael's own head turned into a peasant girl's. The 
eyes were full of gentle astonishment at the sight of me; 
and mine must have wondered no less. However,. I was 
prepared for such wonders. It was only one of my 
poetical visions realized, and I expected to find the 
world full of them. What she thought of n^ blue skirts 
and yellow stockings, is not so clear. She did not, how- 
eves, haunt me with my "petticoat," as the girls in the 
streets of London would do, making me blush, as I 
thought they ought to have done instead. My beauty 
in the brook was too gentle and diffident: at least I thought 
so, and my own heart did not contradict me. I then 
took every beauty for an Arcadian, and every brook for a 
fairy stream; and the reader would be surprised, if he 
knew to what an extent I have a similar tendency still. 
I find the sam,e possibilities by another path. 

I dr not remember whether an Abbe Paris, who taught 
my cousins French, used to see them in Ihe country; 
but I never shall forget him in Ormond Street He was 
an emigrant, very gentlemanly, with a face of remarka- 
ble benignity, and a voice that became it He spoke 
English in a slow manner^ that was very graceful. I 
shall never forget his saying one day, in answer to some- 
body who pressed him on the subject, and in the. mild- 
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est of tones, that without doubt it was impossible to be 
saved out of the pale of the Catholic Church. This 
made a strong impression upon me. One contrast of 
this sort reminds me of another. My aunt Courfliope 
had something growing out on one of her knuckles, 
which she was afraid to let a surgeon look ai There 
was a Dr. Chapman, a West India physician, who came 
to see us, a person of great suavity of manners, with all 
that air of languor and want of energy- which the West 
Indians often exhibit. He was in the habit of inquiring, 
with the softest voice in the world, how my aunt's hand 
was; and coming one day upon us in the midst of din- 
ner, and sighing forth his usual question, she gave it him 
over her shoulder to look at. In a moment she shriek- 
ed, and the swelling was gone. The meekest of doc-- 
tors had done it away with his lancet. 

I had no draw-back on my felicity at Merton, with 
the exception of an occasional pang at my friend's ab- 
sence, and a new vexation that surprised and mortified 
me. I had been accustomed at school to sleep with six- 
ty boys in the room, and some old night-fears that used 
to haunt me were forgotten. No manticoras there! — ^no 
old men crawling on the floor! What was my chagrin, 
when on sleeping alone, after so long a period, t found 
my terrors come back again! — not, indeed, in all the 
same shapes. Beasts could frighten me no longer; but I 
was at the mercy of any other ghostly fiction that I pre- 
sented to my mind crawling or ramping. I struggled 
hard to say nothing about it; but my days began to be 
discoloured with fear of my nights; and with unuttera- 
ble humiliation I begged that the footman might be al- 
lowed to sleep in the same room. Luckily, my request 
was attended to in the kindest and most reconciling man- 
ner. I was pitied for my fears, but praised for my can- 
dour—a balance of qualities, which I have reason to be- 
lieve, did me a service far beyond that of the moment. 
Samuel, who, fortunately for my shame, had a great 
respect for fear of this kind, had his bed removed ac- 
cordingly into my room. He used to entertain me at 
night with stories of Barbadoes and the negroes; and in 
a few days I was reassured and happy. 

It was then (Oh shame that I must speak of fair lady 
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after conftesing a heart so faint!) — ^it was then that I fell 
in love with my cousin Fan. xlowever, I would* have 
fought all her youn^ acquaintances round for her, timid 
as I was, and little mclined to pugnacity. 

Fanny was a lass of fifteen, with little laushing eyes, 
and a mouth like a plum. I was then (I feel as if I 
ought to be ashamed to say it) not more than thirteen, 
if so old; but I had read Tooke's Pantheon, and came of 
a precocious race. My cousin came of one too, and was 
about to be married to a handsome young fellow of three- 
and-twenty. I thought nothing of this, for nothing 
could be more innocent than my intentions. I was not 
old enoiy^, or grudging enough, or whatever it was, 
even to'be'jeattyvs. I thought every body must love 

Fanny D ; ^iid if she did not leave me out in per- 

mittingvit^ I was satisfied. It was enough for me to be 
with her-as lon^ as I could; to gaze on her with delight, 
as she floated hither and thither; and to sit on the stiles 
ia tiie neighbouring fields, thinking of Tooke's Pan- 
theon. My friendship was greater than my love. Had 
my favourite «chool-fellow been ill, or otherwise de- 
manded ihy return, I should certainly have chosen his 
society in preference. Three-fourths of my heart were 
dovoted to friendship; the rest was in a vague dream of 
beauty, and female cousins, and nymphs, and green 
fields, and a feeling which, though of a warm nature, 
was full of fear and respect. Had the jade put me on 
the least equality of footing as to age, I know not what 
change might have been wrought in me; but though too 
young herself for the serious duties she was about to 
bring on her, arid full of sufficient levity and gaiety not 
to be uninterested with the little black-eyed school-boy 
that lingered about her, my vanity was well paid ofi* by 
hers, for she kept me at a distance by calling me petit 
gargon. This was no better than the assumption of an 
elder sister in her teens over a younger one; but the lat- 
ter feels it, nevertheless; and I persuaded myself that it 
was particularly cruel. I wished the Abbe Paris at Ja- 
maica with his French. There would she come, in her. 
frock and tucker, (for she had not yet left off either,) her 
curls dancing, and her hands clasped together in the 
.• eathu^iasm of somethipg to tell me, and when I flew to 
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meet her, forgetting the diilerenoe of ages, Und alive 
only to my charming cousin, she would repress me wilb 
a little fillip on the cheek, and say, <' Well, petit gar^ 
fon, what do you think of that?" The worst of it was, 
that this odious French phrase sat insufierablv well upon 
her plump little mouth. She and I used to gather 
peaches before the house were up. . I held the ladder 
' for her; she mounted like a £ury, and when I stood doat* 
ing on her, as she looked down and tlirew the firuit ia 
my lap, she would cry, " Petit gargon, you will let' 
'em all drop!" On my return to school, she. gave me a. 
locket for a keepsake, in the shape of a heart; which waa 
the worst thing she ever did to the petit efttrfQThj for it 
touched me on my weak side, and loo]p«sa like ^ senti- 
ment I believe I should have had serious thoughts of 
becoming melancholy, had I not, in returning to ischool, 
returned to my friend, and so found means tO'" occupy 
my craving for sympathy. However, I wore the heart 
a long while. I have sometimes thought there was more 
in her French than I imagined; but I believe not She 
naturally took herself for double my age, with a lover of 
three-aad-twenty. Soon after her marriage^ fortune, 
separated us foe many years. My passion had almost 
as soon died away; but I have loved the name of Fanny 
ever since; and when I met her again, which was under 
circumstances of trouble on her part, I could not see her 
without such an emotion as I was fain to confess, to a 
person " near and dear," who forgave me for it, which 
is one of the reasons I have for loving the said person so 
well. Yes; the black ox trod on the fairy foot of my 
light-hearted cousin Fan. ; of her whom I could no more 
have thought of in conjunction with sorrow, than of a 
ball-room with a tragedy. To know that she was rich, 
and admired, and abounding in mirth and music, was to 
me the same thing as to know that she existed. How 
often have I wished myself rich in turn, that I might 
have .restored her to all the graces of life! She is gene- 
rous, and would not have grudged me the satisfaction. 
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A SCaoei.-MAST£B OF THE OLD LEAVEH: WITH AN 
ACCOUNT OF CHRIST^HOSPXTAL. 

To describe so well-kiiown a school as Christ-Hospi- 
tsi, would to thousands of readers be superfluous; but to 
such as ara unacquainted with the City, or with a cer- 
tain track of readings it still remains a curiosity. Thou- 
sands) indeed, have gone through the City and never 
9uspected that in the heart of it lies an old cloistered 
foundation^ where a boy may grow up^ as I did^ among 
six hundred others, and know as little of the very neigh- 
bourhood as the world does of him. 

But it is highly interesting on other accounts. Per- 
haps there is not a foundation in the country so truly 
En^ish, taking that word to mean what Englishmen 
widi it to mean;-^something solid, unpretending, of good 
character^ and free to alL More boys are to be found 
in it, who issue from a greater variety of ranks, than in 
ti^ny o&er school in the kingdom; and as it is the most 
various, so it is the largest, of all the free-schools. No- 
bility do not go there, except as boarders. Now and 
then, a boy of a noble fam^y may be met with, and he 
is reckoned an interloper, and against the charter; but 
the sons of poor gentry and London citizens abound; 
and with them, an equal share is given to the sons of 
tradesmen of tiie very humblest description, not omit- 
ting servants. 1 would not take my oath,— -but I have 
a very vivid recollection, that in my time there were 
two boys, one of whom went up into the drawing-room 
to his iatber, the master of the house; and the other, 
down into the kitchen to his father, the coachman^ One 
thing, however, I know to be certain, and that i§ the 
noblest of all; it is, that the boys themselves, (at least it 
was so in my time,) had no sort of feeling of the differ- 
ence of one another's rankskout of doors. The clever* 
est boy was the noblest, let his father be who he might * 
In short) Christ-Hospital is well known and respected 
by thousands, as a nursery of tradesmen, of mordants,, 
.of naval officers, of scholars, of 9ome of the most emi-» 
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nent persons of the day; and the feeling among the Boys 
themselves is, that it is a medium, far apart indeed, but 
equally so, between the patrician {H^tensions of such 
schools as Eton and Westminster, and the plebeian sub- 
mission of the charity schools. In point of Uiiirersity 
honours, it claims to be equal with the greatest; and 
though other schools can show a greater abundance of 
eminent names, I kitow not where will be many, who- 
are a greater host in themselves. One original author ii^ 
worth a hundred transwriters of elegance: and such a 
one is to be found in Richardson, who here received 
what education he possessed. Here Camden also re* 
ceived the rudiments of his. Bisiiop StiIIii]idleet, ac- 
cording to the Memoirs of Pepys, lately published, was 
brought up in the school. We have had many eminent 
scholars, two of them Greek Professors, to wit, Barnes, 
and the present Mr. Scholefield, the latter of whom at** 
tained an extraordinary succession of University hon- 
ours. The rest are Markland; Dr. Middleton, late 
Bishop of Calcutta; and Mr. Mitchell, the translator of 
^* Aristophanes." Christ-Hospital, I believe, has sent 
out more living writers, in its proportion, than any other 
school. There is Dr. Richards, author of the " Abo- 
riginal Britons;" Dyer, whose life has been one unbro- 
ken dream of learning and goodness, and who used to 
make us wonder with passing tjpirough the school-room 
(where no other person in " town-clothes" ever appear- 
ed) to consult books in the library; Le Grice, the trans- 
lator of" Longus;" Home, author of some well-known 
productions in controversial divinity; Surr, the novelist, 
(not in the Grammer school;) James White, the friend 
of Charles Lamb, and not unworthy of him, author of 
*' 'Falsta£f s Letters:" (this was he who used to give an 
anniversary dinner to the chimney-sweepers, merrier, 
though not so magnificent as Mrs. Montagu's. ) Pitman, 
a celebrated preacher, editor of some school-books, and 
religious classics; Mitchell, before mentioned; myself, 
who stood next him; Barnes^ who came next, the Edi- 

• tor of the Times, (than whom no man (if he had cared 
for it) could have been more certain of attaining celebrity 

.for wit and literature;) Townsend, a prebendary of Dur^ 
ham, author of V Armageddon," and several theological 
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works; Gilly^ another of the Durham prebendaries^ wh& 
wrote the other day the f' Narrative of the Waldensesj" 
Scargill^ a Unitarian minister, author of some tracts on 
Peace and War, &c. ; and lastly, whom I have kept by 
way of climax, Coleridge, and Charles Lamb, two of the 
most original geniuses, not only of the day, but of the 
country. We have had an ambassador among us; but as 
he, I understand, is ashamed of us, we are hereby more 
ashamed of him, and accordingly omit him. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth, Christ«Hospital wa$ 
a monastery of Franciscan Friars. Being dissolved 
among the others, Edward the Sixth, moved by a ser- 
mon of Bishop Ridley's, assigned the revenues of it to 
the maintenance and education of a certain number of 
poor orphan children, born of citizens of London. I be* 
lieve there has been no law passed to alter the letter of 
this intention; which is a pity, since the alteration has 
taken place. An extension of it was probably very good, 
and even demanded by circumstances. I have reason, 
for one, to be grateful for it. But tampering with mat- 
ters-of-fact among children is dangerous. They soon 
learn to distinguish between allowed poetical fiction, and 
that, which they are told, under severe penalties, never 
to be guilty of; and this early sample of contradiction 
between the thing asserted and the obvious fact> can do 
no good even in an establishment so plain-dealing in 
other respects, as Christ-hospital. The place is not only 
designated as an Orphan-house in its Latin title, but the 
boys, in the prayers which they repeat every, day, im- 
plore the pity of Heaven upon **us poor orphans." I 
remember the perplexity this caused me at a very early 
period. It is true, the word orphan may be used in a 
sense implying destitution of any sort; but this was not 
its original meaning in the present instance; nor do the 
younger boy3 give it the benefit of that scholarly interpre- 
tation. There was another thing, (now, 1 believe, done 
Away,) which existed in my time, and perplexed me still 
more. It seemed a glaring instance of the practice like*,, 
ly to result from the other assumption, and made me pre- . 
pare for a hundred falsehoods and deceptions, which 
mixed up with contradiction, as most things in soci- 
.ety are^ I sometimes did find and ofteiier dreaded. I 
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allQde to a foolish custom they had, in the ward^^wdiieli I 
first entered, and which waa the only one thii the com- 
pany at the public aujq^ers were in the habit of givliig inle,' 
of hanging up, by the side of every bed, a clean white nap- 
kin, which was supposed to be the one used by the occupi- 
ers. Now these napkins were aiily for show, the real tow- 
els being of the largest and coarsest kind. If the masters 
had boen asked about them, they would doubtless have 
told the truth; perhaps the nurses would haye dona so. 
But the boys were not aware of this. There they saw 
these ^^ white lies" hanging before them, a conscious 
imposition; and I well remember how alarmed I used to 
fed, lest any of the company should direct their iaquijries 
to me. 

Speaking of <^ wards" and << nurses," I must enler 
into a more particular account of the school. Christ- 
Hospital (for this is its proper name, and not ChriBt's 
Hospital) occupies a considerable portion of ground be<' 
tween Newgate Street, Giltspur Street, St fiarlholo<* 
mew's, and Little Britain. There is a quadrangle with 
four cloisters, a cloister runnuig out of these to the Sick 
Ward; a portico supporting the Writing School; a kind 
of street, with the counting-house, and some other houses; 
and a large open space, presenting the Grammar School: 
The square inside the cloisters is called the Garden, and 
moat likely was the monastery garden. Its only deli^ 
cious crop, for many years, has been pavement* The 
large area is also misnomered the Ditch; the town^ditch, 
I suppose, having formerly had a tributary stream that 
way. One side of the quadrangle is occupied by the 
Hall, or eating-room, one of the noblest in England, 
adorned with enormcMisly long paintings by Verrio and 
others, and with an organ. Another side contained the 
'library of the monks, and was built or repaired by the 
famous Whittington, whose arms are still to be seen out* 
"side. : 

In the cloisters a number of persons lie buried, besides 
^ ^le offers of the house. Among them is Isabella, wife «. 
m ^ of Edward the Second, the " she- wolf of France." I • 

was not aware of this circumstance then; biit many a 
time, with a recollection of some lines in "Blair^fl * j 
Grave?' upon.m^ have I ran %a hard as I could at ^lighfe*, . 
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time irom' my ward to anotiier, in order to borrow the 
next volume of some ghostly 'romance. In one of Hie 
cloisters was an impression resembling a gigantic foot,* 
which was attriboted by some to the angry stamping of 
the ghost of a beadle's wife! A beadle was a higher 
sound to us than to most, as it involved ideas of detected 
apples in church-time, ^^ skulking" (as it Was called) out 
of bounds, and a power of reporting us to the masters. 
But fear does not stand upon rank am! ceremony. 

The wards, or sleeping-rooms, are twelve, and con- 
tained, in my time rows of beds on each side, partitioned 
off, but connected with one another, and each having . 
two boys to sleepiin it Down the middle ran the binns 
for holding bread and other things, and serving for a 
table when the meal was not taken in the hall; and over 
the binns hung a great homely chandelier. 
To each of these wards a nurse was assigned, who was 

♦ the widow of some decent livery-man of London, and 

who had the charge of looking after us at night-time, seeing 
to our washing, &c. and carving for us iat dinner: all which 
^ gave her a good deal of power, more than her name war- 

ranted. They were, however, almost invariably very 
decent people, and performed their duty; which was not 
always the case with the young ladies, their daughters. 
There were five schools; a grammar-school, a mathema- 
tical or navigation-school (added by Charles the Second,) 
a writing, a drawing, and a reading-school. Those who 
CQuId not read when they came on the foundation, went 
into the last There w^e few in the last-but-one, and I 
' . scarcdy know what they did, or for what object. The 

writtng-sehool was for those who were intended fot* 
trade and commerce; the mathematical for boys who 
went as midshipmen into the naval and East India ser- 
vice; and the grammar-school for such as were designed 
for the Church, and to go to the University. The wri- 
ting-school was by far the largest; and, what is very cu- 
rious, (which is not the case now,) all these schools were 
k, kept quite distinct, so that a boy might arrive at the age 
of fifteen in the grammar-school, and not know his mul- 
. tiplication-table. But more of this, on a future occasion. 

\ Most of these schools h^d several masters; besides whom 

thira was a steward, who took care of our subsistence^ 
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and had a general superintendance over aU hours and 
circumstances not connected with schooling. The mas* 
ters had almost all been in the school, and might expect 
pensions or livings in their old age. Among those^ in 
my time, the mathematical master was Mr. Wales, a man 
well known for his science, who had been round the 
world with Captain Cook; for which we highly venera- 
ted him. He was a good man, of plain simple manners, 
with a heavy large person and a benign ' countenance. 
When he was in Otaheite, the natives played him a 
trick while bathing, and stole his small-clothes; which 
we used to think an enormous liberty, scarcely credible;- 
The name of the steward, a thin stiff i^an of invincible 
formality of demeanour, admirably fitted to render en- 
croachment impossible, was Hathaway. We of the 
grammar-school used to call him ^^ the Yeoman,^' on ac-» 
count of Shakspeare's having married the daughter of 
a man of that name, designated as ^^ a substantial yeo- 
man.'' 

Our dress was of the coarsest and quaintest kind, but 
was respected out of doors, and is so. It consisted of a 
blue drugget gown, or body, with ample coats to it; a 
yellow vest underneatii in winter-time; small-clothes of 
Russia duck; yellow stockings; a leathern girdle^; and alit- 
tle black worsted cap, usually carried in the hand. <I be- 
lieve it was the ordinary dress of children in humble life, 
during the reign of the Tudors. We used to ilatter our- 
selves that it was taken from the monks; and therawent 
a monstrous tradition, that at one period it consisted of 
blue velvet with silver buttons. It was said also^ that- 
during the blissful era of the blue velvet we had roast 
mutl^n for supper; but that the small-clothes not being 
tiien in existence, and the mutton suppers too luxurious, 
the eatables were given up for the in^ables. 

A malediction, at heart, always followed the memory 
of him who had taken upon himself to decide so preposte- 
rously. To say the truth, we were not too well fed at that 
time either in. quantity or quality; and we could not enter 
with our then hungry imaginations into those remote phi- 
losd|>hies. Our breakfast was bread apd water, for the 
beer was too bad to drink. The bread consisted of the half 
of a three-halfpenny loa^ according to the prices then cur- 
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rent i suppose it wotiM now be a good penny-one $ 
eertamly not a three-penay. This wds not much for 
growing HoyS) who bad noticing to eat from si:fc or seven 
o'clock the preceding evening. For dinner, we had the 
same quantity of bread, with meat every other day, and 
tiiat consisting of a small slice, sach as would be given 
to an infant of three or four years old. Yet 6ven that> 
with all our hunger^ ^e very often left half-eaten; the 
Hteat wa^ so tough. Oh the other days, we had a tnilk-^ 
porrfdee^ ludicrously thin; or rice-milk, which was bet- 
ter. There were no veeetslbles or puddings. Onice a 
month we h^ roast-beef; and twice a year, (I blush to 
think of the eagerness with which it^was looked for!) a 
dinner of pork. One was roast, and the other boiled; and 
on the latter occasion we had our only pudding which 
was of pease. I blush to remember this, not on account 
of our Jroverty, but on account of the sordidness of the 
ea0k>m. There had much better have been none. For 
supper we had a like piece of bread, with butter or cheese; 
and then to bedy ** with what appetite we might.'' 

Our routine of life Was this. We rose to the call of a 
bell, at six in summer, and seven in winter; and after 
dombing ourselves, and washing our hands and faces, 
#ent, at the call of another bell, to breakfast. AH this 
took up about an hour. From breakfast we proceeded to 
school, where we remained till eleven, winter and sum- 
mer, and then had an hour's play. Dinner took place at 
twelve. Afterwards was a little play till one, when we 
again went to school, and remained till five in summer • 
BXid four in winter. At six was the supper. We used 
to play after it in summer till eight In winter we pro- 
ceeded from supper to bed. On Sundays, the school- 
time of the other days was occupied wi^ churchy both 
morning and evening; and as the Bible ^as read to us 
every day before every meal, and on going to bed,' be- 
sides prayers and graces, we atleiBtst rivalled the m6nks^ 
in the religious part of our duties. The effect tvas cer- 
tainly not what was intended. Tlie Bible perhaps was . 
itead thus frequently in the first instanee^ put of contra- 
diotidn to the papal spirit that had so long kept it locked 
lip; but, in the eighteenth century, the repetition was 
tiot 86 desiraUe among a parcel of hungry boy^, anxibus . 

- 39 ' "^ . 
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to get their modicum to eat. On Sunday, what with the 
long service in the morning, the sendee again after din- 
ner, and the inaudible and indifferent tones of some of 
the preachers, it was unequivocally tiresome. I, for one, 
who had been piously brought up, and continued to have 
religion inculcated on me by father and mother, began se- 
creuy to become as indifferent as I thought the preachers; 
and, though the morals of the school were in the main 
excellent and exemplary, we all felt instinctively, with- 
out knowing it, that it was the orderliness and example 
of the general system that kept us so, and not the reli^ 
gious part of it; which seldom entered our heads at all, 
and only tired us whan it did. I am not begging any 
question here, or speaking for or against. I am only 
stating a fact. Others may argue, that however super- 
fluous the readings and prayers might have been, a good 
general spirit of religion must have been inculcated, he- 
cause a great deal of virtue and religious charity is known 
to have issued out of that school, and no* fanaticism. I 
shall not dispute the point The ease is true; but not 
the less true is what I speak of. Latterly there came, as 
our parish clergyman, Mr. Crowther, a nephew of th^ * 
celebrated Richardson^ and worthy of the talents vnA 
virtues of his kinsman, though inclining to a mode of 
faith which is supposed to produce more faith than cha- 
rity. But, till then, the persons who were in the habit of 
getting up in our church pulpit and reading-desk, might 
as well have hummed a tune to their diaphragms. They 
' inspired us with nothing but mimicry. The name of the 
morning-reader was Salt. He was a worthy man^ I be- 
lieve^ and might, for aught we knew, have been a cle- 
ver one; but-he had it all to himself. He spoke in his throat 
with a sound as if he was weak and corpulent; and was 
famous among us for saying ^^ Murracles" instead of 
*' Miracles.'* When we imitated him, this was the only 
word we drew upon: the rest was unintelligible suffoca- 
tion. Our usual evening preacher was Mr. Sandiford, 
who had the reputation of learning and piety. It was of 
no use to us, except to make us associate the ideas of 
learning and piety in the puTpit with inaudible hum- 
drum. Mr. Sandiford's voice was hollow and low, and 
he had a habit of dipping up and down over his book^' 
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like a chicken drinking. Mr. Salt was emii^it with us 
for a single word. Mr. Sandiford surpassed him, for he 
had two famous audible phrases. There was, it is true, 
no great variety in them. One was ^Hhe dispensation 
of Moses:*' the other (with a due interval of hum,) "the 
Mosaic dispensation." These he used to repeat so often, 
that in our caricatures of him they sufficed for an entire 
portrait. The reader may conceive a large church, (it 
was Christ Church, Newgate Street;) with six hundred 
boys; seated like charity-children up in the air, on each 
aide the organ, Mr. Sandiford humming in the valley, 
and a few maid-servants who formed his afternoon con- 
gregation. We did not dare to go to sleep. We were 
not allowed to read. The great hoys used to, get those 
that sat behind them to play with their hair. Some 
whispered to their neighbours, and the others thought of 
their lessons and tops. I can safely say, that many of 
us would have been good listeners, and most of us at- 
tentive ones, if the clergyman could have been heard: 
as it was, I talked as well as the rest^ or thought of my 
exercise. Sometitnes we could not help joking and 
laughing over our weariness; and then the fear was, lest 
the steward had seen us. It was part of the business 
of the steward to preside over the boys in church-time. 
He sat aloof, in a place where he could view the whole 
of his flock. There was a ludicrous kind of revenge 
we had of him, whenever a particular part of the Bible 
was read. This was the parable of the Unjust Steward. 
The boys waited anxiously till the passage commenced; 
and then, as if by a general conspiracy, at the words, 
*' thou unjust steward," the whole school turned their 
eyes upon this unfortunate officer, who sat 

" Like Teneritf or Atlas, unremoved." 

We persuaded ourselves, that the more unconscious he 
looked, the more he was acting. By a singular chance, 
[ . there were two clergymen, occasional preachers in our 

^ J pulpit, who were as loud and startling, as the oth^s ' 

WF were somniferous. One of them, with a sort of flat, 

' high voice, had a remarkable way of making a ladder 

» ., of it, climbing higher and higher to the end of the sen- -» 
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tenee. It ooght to be described 1^ tbe gpimty or wAU 
. ten up-hill, rerh^ipg it was an a8aociati«ii of ideas tbat 
bas made us recollect one parlicuto parage. It is 
where Ahab consults the Prophet asking them whetiier 
be shall go up to Ramoth Gilead to battle* ^' ShaU I 
go against Ramoth Gilead to battle, or shail I forbear? 
and they said^ Go up; for the Lord diall deliver it into 
the hand of the king." He used to give this, out in 
such, a manner, that you might have faneied him etimb^ 
ing out of the pulpit, sword in hand. The othtnr was a 
taU, thin man, with a noble voice. He would comr 
mence a prayer ia^a most stately and imp^mng manner, 
full both of dignity and feeling; and then, as if tired^ of 
it, hurry over all the rest Indeed, he h^an every 
prayer in this way, and w^aslsure to hurry it; for 
which reason, the boys hailed the i^^t of him, at they 
knew they should get so<vaer out of church. When be 
commenced, in his noble style, the ban4 seemed to 
tremble against his throat, as tboiigh it had been a 
sounding-board. ^^ * 

Being able to read, artd knowing a little Latin, I was 
put at once into the tJnd^ Grammar School. How 
much time I wasted there in learnii^ the aocid^f)^ and 
syntax, I cannot say; but it seems to me a long while 
My grammar seemed always to open at the same place. 
Things are managed differently n.ow, I believe, in this as 
well as in a great many other respects. Great improve* 
ments have been made in the whole establishment The 
hoys feed better, learn better, and have lojag^r holidays 
in the country. In my time, they never slept out of the 
SQhool but on one occasion, during the whole of their 
stay; this was for three weeks in summer-time^ which I 
^ have spoken of, and which they were bound to pass at a 
certain distance from London. They now have these 
holidays with a reasoimble frequency; and they all go to 
the different schools, instead of being confined, as they 
were then, some to nothing but writing and cyphering^ 
and some to the languages^ It has been doubted by some 
^o£us elders, whether this system will beget such tempe- 
- rate, proper students, with pale fai^es, as the oth^ did. 
I dare say, our successors are not afraid of us. I had tixe 
, pleasMre, not long since, of dining in company with a 
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D^uty Gr^eiaiiy ^w*b&, wilfc a stout rosy-fae^ peFSfmy 
had not failed ta acqi|i?e the ^eholajrly turn for joking, * 
which 13 oommon to a elassical education; as well as those 
(unlt>le, becoming manners, made up of modesty and pro- 
. {ler confidence, which have been often remarked as dis* 
tingHJahing the boys pn this foundatioa, 

"But what is a Deputy Grecian?" Ah, reader! to ask 
that question, and at the same time to know any thing at 
all worth knowing, would at one time, according to our 
notions have been impossible. When I entered the school, 
I was shown three gigantic boys, young men rather, (for 
the eldest was between seventeen and eighteen,) who, I 
was told, were going to the University. These were the 
Grecians. They are the three bead boys of the Gram- 
mar School, and are understood to have their destiny 
fixed for the Chureh. The next class to these, and like a 
College of Cardinals to those three Popes, (for every Gre- 
cian was in our eyes infallible,) are the Deputv Grecians. 
The former were supposed to have completed their 
Greek studies, and were deep in Sophocles and Euripi- 
f: dea The latter were thought equally competent to tell 

^ - you any thing respecting Homer and Demosthenes. 

These two classes and the head boys of the Navigation 
L School, held a certain rank over the whole place, both in 

f school and out Indeed, the whole of the Navigation 

School, upon the strength of cultivating their valour for 
the navy, and being called the King's Boys, had succeed- 
ed in establidding an extraordinary pretension to respect. 
This they sustained in a manner as laughable to call to 
mind, as it was grave in its reception. It was an etiquette '*' « 
among them never to move out of a right line as they * 
walked, whoever stood in their way. I believe there was • 

a secret understanding with Grecians and Deputy Gre- 
cians, the former of whom were unquestionably tordcf * 
paramount in point of hdy and stood and walked aloof. ^ 
when all the rest of the school were marshalled in bodiea, 
^ .-. I do not remember any clashing between these great ci- 

, vil and naval, powers; but I remember well my astonish- * 

ment when 1 first beheld some oi my little comrades .., 
P' overthrown by the progress of oae of these very straight- . 

'^ • . forward personages, who walked on with as tranquil and ^ 

, . ' ' unconscious a face, as if nothing had happened. It was 
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- not a fierce-looking push; theie fleemed to be no inteii- 

• tion in it The insolence lay in the boy's appearing not 
to know that such an inferior human being existed. It 
was always thus, wherever they came. If aware^'the 
boys got out of their way; if not, down they went, one or 
more; away rolled the top or the marbles, and on walked 
the future captain — 

Iq maiden navigation, frank and free. 

They wore a badge on the shoulder, of which they 
were very proud, though in the streets it must have 
helped to confound them with charity boys. For chari- 
ty boys, I must own, we all had a great contempt, or 
thought so. We did not dare to know that there might 
have been a little jealousy of our own position in it, 
placed as we were midway between the homeliness of the 
common charity school and the dignity of the foundations. 
We called them ^^ chizzy-wags^^ and had a particular 
scorn and hatred of their nasal tone in singing. 

The under grammar-master was the Keverend Mr. 
Field. He was a good-looking man, very gentlenuinly, 
and adways drest at the neatest. I believe he once wrote 
a play. He had the reputation of beine admired by the 
ladies. A man of a more handsome incompetence for 
his situation perhaps did not exist He came late of a 
morning; went away soon in the afternoon; and used to 
walk up and down, languidly bearing his cane, as if it 
,was a lily, and hearing our eternal Dominuses and •Ss in 
prsesentVs with an air of ineffable endurance. Often, he 
. ^* did not hear at all. It was a joke with us, when any of 
* - aur friends came to the door and we asked his permission 
to go to them, to address him with some preposterous ques- 
tion, wide of the mark; to which he used to assent We 

• 'would say, for instance, *^ Are you not a great fool, sir?'* 
or *' Isn't your daughter a pretty girl?" to which he 

' would reply, " Yes, child. " When he condescended to 

}iit us with the cane, he made a face as if he was taking 

.-physic. Miss Field, an agreeable-looking girl, was one 

• of the gpddesses of the school; as far above us, as if ske 
had lived on Olympus. Another was Miss Patrick, 

" daughter of the lamp-manufaeturer in Newgate Street 
^ I do not remember her face so well, not seeing it so often; 
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but «he abountded in admirers. I write the names of 
these ladies at full lengthy because there is nothing that 
ahould hinder their being pleased at having caused us so 
- many agreeable visions. We used to identify them with 
the picture of Venus in Tooke's Pantheon. 

School was a newer scene to me than most boys: it 
was also a more startling one. I was not prepared for so « 
great a multitude; for the absence of the tranquillity and 
security of home; nor for those exhibitions of strange^ 
characters, conflicting wills, and violent, and, as they ap- 
peared to me, wicked passions, which were to be found, 
iti Httle, in this epitome of the great world. I was con- 
fused frightened, and made solitary. My mother, as I 
have observed before, little thought how timid she had 
helped to render her son, in spite of those more refined 
theories of courage and patriotic sentiments which 'she 
had planted in him. 

I will not mention the name of the other master, the 
upper one, who I am now about to speak of, and whom 
I have designated at the head of this paper as a school-. 
* master of the old leaven. I will avoid it, not because I 
can thus render it unknown, but because it will remain 
" less known than it would otherwise. I will avoid it 

also, because he was a conscientious man in some things, 
and undoubtedly more mistaken than malignant; and 
last, not least, because there may be inheritors of his 
name, whose natures, modified by other sources, and . 
not liable to the same objections, might be hurt in pro- 
portion to their superiority. 

He was a short stout man, inclining to punchiness, 
with large face and hands, and aquiline nose, long upper 
lip, and a sharp mouth. His eye was close and cruel,,^ 
I The spectacles threw a balm over it. Being a clergy- 

man, he dressed in black, with a powdered wig. His., 
clothes were cut short; his hands hung out of the sleeves, 
with tight wristbands; as if ready for execution, and as he 
generally wore grey worsted Stockings, very tight, with 
^ a little balustrade leg, his whole appearance presented 

^ something formidably succinct, bard, and mechanicaL In 
^ fact, his weak side, and undoubtedly his natural destina- 

^ ^ tion, lay in carpentry; and he accordingly carried, in a 

side-pocket made on purpose,, a carpenter's rule. 
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The only merits of thii man oonsisied m h» Mug a 
good verbdl 8choliair» and acting up to tha letter of time 
and attention. I have seen him nod at the close of the 
long Bummer school-hours, perfectly wearied out; and 
should have pitied him, if he had taught us to do any ' 
thing but fear. Though a clergyman, vtbty orthodox, 
' and of rigid morals, he indulged himself in an oatb> 
Which was " God's-my-life!*' - When you were out in 
, your lesson, he turned upon you with an eye like a fish; 
and had a trick of pinching you under the chin, and by 
the lobes of the ears, till he would make the blood come. 
He has many times lifted a boy off the ground in this . 
way. He was indeed a proper tyrant, passion^e and 
capricious; would take violent likes and dislikes to tho 
same boys; fondle some without any apparent reason^ 
tiK>ugh he had a leaning to the servile, and perhaps to 
the sons of rich people, and would persecute others in a 
manner truly frightful. I have seen him beat a sickly- 
looking, melancholy boy (C — «— n) about the head and 
ears, till the poor fellow, hot, dry-eyed, and confused, 

seemed lost in bewilderment. C n, not long after 

he took orders, died out of his senses^ I do not attri-* 
bute that catastrophe to the master; and of course he 
could not have wished to do him any lasting mischief* 
He had no imagination of any sort. But there is ao 
saying how far his treatment of the boy might have con- 
tributed to prevent his cure. Masters, as well as boys, 
have escaped the chance of many bitter reflections, eance 
a wiser and more generous intercourse has increased be- 
tween them. 

I have Some stories of this man, that will completely 
'show his character, and at the same time relieve the rea- 
der's indignation by .something ludicrous in their excess. 
.We had a few boarders at the school; boys, whose pa* 
rents were too rich to let them go on the foundation. 
Among them, in my time, was Carlton, a son of Lord 
Dorchester; Macdonald, one of the Lord Chief Baron's 

sons; and R ^, the son of a rich merchant. Carlton, . 

who was a fine fellow, manly and full of good sense, ^ 
took his new master and his caresses very cooUy, shd 
did not want them. Little Macdonald also cduld dis- 
pense with ttem, ^nd woald put On his delicate gidvoil 
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after lesson^ with an air as if he resumed bis patrician 

plumage. R was meeker, and willing to been cou- 

raged; and; there W4)uld the master sit, with his arm 
round his tall waist, helping him to his Greek y^bs, as 
a nurse does bread and milk to an infant, and repeating 
them, when he missed, with a fond patience, that asto*' 
nished us criminals in drugget. 

Very different was the treatment of a boy on the foun* 
dation, whose friends, by some means or other, had pre- 
vailed on the master to pay him an extra attention, and 
try to get him on. He had come into the school at aa 
age later than usual, and could hardly read. There was 
a book j^sed by the learners in reading, called ^< Dia- 
logues between a Missionary and an Indian. '^ It was a 
poor performance, full of inconclusive arguments and 
other common-places. The boy in question used to ap- 
pear with this book in his hand in the middle of the 
school, the master standing behind him. The lesson was 
to begin. Poor , whose great fault lay in a deep- 
toned drawl of his Syllables and the omission of his stops, 
stood half-looking ^t the book, and half-casting his eye 
towards the right of him, whence the blows were to pro- 
ceed. The master looked over him; and his hand was 
ready. I am not exact in my quotation at this distance 
of time; but the spirit of one of the passages that I recol- 
lect, was to the following purport^ and thus did the teach- 
er and his pupil proceed 

Master. " Now, young man, have a care; or I'll set 
you a stvif^ng task.'' (A common phrase of his.) 

Pupil. (Making a sort of heavy bolt at his calamity, 
and never remembering his stop at the word Missionary. 
^* Missionary Can you see the wind?" 

(Master gives a slap on the cheek.) 

PupiL (Raising his voice to a cry, still forgetting his 
stop. ) " Indian No ! " 

Master. " God's-my-life, young man ! have a care how 
you provoke me." 

Pupil. (Always forgetting the stop.) '^ Missionary 
How then do you know that there is such a thing?" 

(Here a terrible thump.) 

Pupil. (With a shout of agony.) " Indian Because 
I feel it" 

40 
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. One Anecdote of his injustice will suffiobfor alL It is 
of Iq^ieroua enormity; nor do I believe any thing more 
flagnuttHy wilful was ever done by himself. I heard Mh 
C' ' f tfie sufferer, now a most respectable pe^n tn a 
gQvemment office, relate it with a due relish, lonr after 
quitting the school. The master was in the habit of 

•* spiting" C ; that is to say, of taking every pppoF'* 

tunity to be severe with him^ nobody knew why. One 
day he comes into the school, and finds him placed, in the 
middle of it widi three other boys. He was not in one 
of his worst humours, and did not seem inclined to pn* 
nish them, till he saw his antagonist <^0h, oh! Sirjf?' 
said he; ^< what, you are among t|iem, are y^?'' and 
gave him an exclusive thump, on the face. He then 
turned to cme^f the Greeiafis, and said, ^^I have not time 
to flog all these boys; make them draw lots, and I'll po<- 
nish one.'' The lots were drawn, and C - ■ ^s was fa- 
vourable. <<0h, oh!" returned the master, when he 
saw them, ^'you have escaped, haveyouy Sir?" and putty- 
ing out his watch, and turning again 4o the Grecian, ob. 
served, that he found he haa time to punish the whole 

three; ** and, Sir," added he to C ^ with another slap, 

" I'll begin with yoti." He then took the boy into &b 
library and flogged him; and, on issuing forth again^ had 
the face to say with an air of indifference, ^' I have hot 
time, after all, to punish these other two boys: let^them 
take care how they provoke me another time." 

Often did I wish that I was a fairy, in order to play 
him tricks like a Caliban. We used to sit and faney 
what we should do with his wig; bow we would hamper 
and vex him; ^^put knives in his pillow, and halters in 
his pew," To venture on a joke in our own mortal per- 
sons, was like playing with Polyphemus. One afternoon. 
When be was nodding with sleep over a lesson,^^ boy of 

the name of M r, who stood behind him, ventured to 

take a pin, and begin advancing with it up his wig. 
The hollow, exhibited between the wig and the nape of 
the neck, invited him. The bo}rs encouraged this 
daring act of gallantry. . Nods, and becks, and then 
whispers of ^^ Do it, M . !"^ve more and more valour to 
his hand. On a sudden, the master's head falls back; he 
starts, with eyes like a shark; and seizing the unfortu- 
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Hate culprit^ who stood helplens in the attitude of holding 
tiie pin, caught hold of him, fiery with passion* A 
<< swinging task'' ensued, which kept him at home all 
the holidays. One of these tasks would consist of an im- 
possible quantity of Virgil, which the learner, unable to 
retain it at once, wasted his heart and soul out to <^ get 
up,'^ till it was too late. 

Sometimes, however, our despot got into a dilemma, 
and then he did not know how to get out of it. A boy, 
now and then, would be roused into open and fierce re- 
monstrance. I recollect S., now one of the mildest of 
preachers, starting up in his place, and pouring forth on 
his astonished hear^ a torrent of invectives and threats, 
which the other could only answer by looking pale, and 
tittering a few threats in r^xirn. Nothing came of it. 
He did not like such matters to go before the ^^overaors. 
Anoflier time, Favell,'a Grecian, a 3routh of high spirit, 
whom he had struck, went to the school-door, opened it^ 
and turning round with the handle in bis grasp, told him 
he would never set foot again in the place, unless he pro- 
mised to treat him with more delicacy. '^ Come back, 
dbild; come back I'' said the other, pale, and in a faint 
voice. There was a dead silence. Favell came back, 
and nothing more was done. 

A sentiment, unaccompanied with something practical^ 
would have been lost upon him. D ^ who went after- 
wards to the Military College at Woolwich, played him a 
trick apparently between jest and earnest, which amused 
us exceedingly. He was to be flogged; and the dreadful 
door of the library was approached. (They did not in« 
vest the books witid flowers^ as Montaigne recommends.) 
Down falls the criminal, and twisting himself about Ae 
master's legs, which he does the more when the other 
attempts to move, repeats without ceasing, ^^ Oh, good 
God, Sir; consider my father, Sir; my father. Sir; you 
know my father." The point was felt to be getting lu- 
dicrous, and was given up. P- , now a popular 

preacher, was in the habit of entertaining the boys that 
way. He was a regular wag; and would snatch his 
jokes out of the very flame and fury of the master, like 
snap-dragon. Whenever theoth^ struck hi/o, he would 
get up; and half to avoid the blows^ and half lender them 
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ridieuIoiiSy begin moving about the scheol-room, making 
all aorta of antics. When he was struck in the face, he 
would clap his hand with affected vehemence to the place, 
and cry aa rapidly, <^ Ok Lord I'' If the blow came on 
the arm, he would grasp his arm, with a similar exclam*- 
tion. The master would then ^o, driving and kicking 
him, while the patient acccmipanied every plow with the 
aame comments and illustrations, making faces to us by 
wav of index. 

What a bit of the golden age was it, when the Reve- 
rend Mr. Steevens, one of the under grammar-masters, 
took his place, on some occasion, for a short time! Mr. 
Steevens was short and fat, with a handsome, cordial face. 
You loved him as you looked at him; and seemed as if 
you should love him the more, the fatter he became. I 
stammered when I was at that time of life; which was an 
infirmity, that used to get me into terrible trouble with 
the master. Mr. Steevens used to say, on the other 
hand, ^' Here comes our little black-haired friend, who 
8tammer$ so. Now let us see what we can do for him." 
The consequence was, I did not hesitate half so much as 
with the other. When I did, it was out of impatience 
to please him. 

Such of us were not liked the better by the master, 
as were in favour with his wife. She was a sprightly 
good-looking woman, with black eyes; and was beheld 
with transport by the boys, whenever she appeared at the 
school-door. Her husband's name, uttered in a mingled 
tone of good-nature and imperativeness, brought him 
down from his seat with smiling haste. Sometimes he did 
not return. On entering the school one day, he found a 
boy eating cherries. *^ Where did you get those cher- 
ries?" exclaimed he, thinking the boy had nothing to say 

for himself. *' Mrs. ^ve them me, Sir." He 

turned away scowling with disappointment. Speaking 
of fruit, reminds me of a pleasant trait on the part of a 
Grecian of the name of Le Grice. He was the maddest 
of all the great boys in my time; clever, full of address, 
and nat hampered with modesty. Remote rumours, not 
li^tly to be heard fell on our ears, respecting pranks of 
his amongst the nurse's daughters. He was our Lord 
Rochester. He had a fair handsome face, with delicate 
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lujuiline nose, and twinkling eyes. I remember his asto- 
nishing me, when I was **a new boy," with sending me 
for a bottle of water, which he proceeded to pour down 
the back of G. a grave Deputy Grecian. On the mas- 
ter's asking him one day, why he, of all the boys, had 
^iven up no exercise, (it was a particular exercise that 
they were bound to do in the course of a long set of holi- 
days,) he said he had ^^ a lethargy. '' The extreme im- 
pudence of this puzzled the master; and I believe nothing 
came of it. But what I alluded to a^out the fruit, was 
this. Le Grice was in the habit of eating apples in school- 
time, for which he had been often rebuked. One day, 
having particularly pleased the master, the latter who 
was eating apples himself, and who would now and then 
with great ostentation present a boy with some half-penny 
token of his mansuetude, called out to his favourite of 
the moment; — ^^^Le Grice, here is an apple for you." 
Le Grice, who felt his. dignity hurt as a Grecian, but was 
?nore pleased at having this opportunity of mortifying 
bis reprover, replied, with an exquisite tranquillity of 
assurance, "Sir, I never eat apples." For this, among 
other things, the boys adored him. Poor fellow! He 
and Favell (who, though very generous, was said to be 
a little too sensible of an humble origin,) wrote to the 
Duke of York when they were at College, for commis- 
sions in the army. The Duke good-naturedly sent them. 
Le Grice died a rake in the West Indies. Favell was 
killed in one of the battles in Spain, but not before he 
had distinguished himself as an officer and a gentle- 
man. 

The Upper Grammar School was divided into four 
classes, or forms. The two under ones were called little 
and Great Erasmus; the two upper were occupied by the 
Grecians and Deputy Grecians. We used to think the 
title of Erasmus taken from the great scholar of that 
name; but the sudden appearance of a portrait among us, 
bearing to be the likeness of a certain Erasmus Smith, 
Esquire, shook us terribly in this opinion, and was a 
hard trial of our gratitude. We scarcely relished this 
perpetual company of our benefactor watching us, as he 
seemed to do, with his omnipresent ey-es. I believe he 
was a rich merchant^ and that the forms of Little and 
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Great Erasihus were really named after him. It waa bat 
a poor consolation to think that he himself, or his mat- 
uncle, might have been named after Erasmus. latQe 
Erasmus learnt Ovid; Great Erasmus, Virgil^ Terence, 
and the Greek Testament The Deputy Grecians were 
in Homer, Cicero, and Demosthenes; the Grecians ia 
the Greek plays and the mathematics. When a bOy en* 
tered the Upper School, he was und«*std6d to be: in the 
road to the University, provided he had inclination and 
talents for it; but as only one Grecian a-year went to 
College, the drafts out of Great and Little Erasmus into 
the writing-school were numerous. A few also became 
Deputy Grecians without going farther, and entered the 
world from that form. Those who became Grecians^ 
always went to the Uniyerrity, though not always into 
the Church; which was reckoned a departure from the 
contract When I first came to school, at seven years^ 
old, the nasnes of the Grecians were Allen, Favell, ThoBi«> 
son, and Le Griee, brother of the Le Grice above-men* 
tioned^ and now a clergyman in Cornwall. Charles X«amb 
had lately been Deputy Grecian; and Coleridge had left 
for the University. The master, inspired by his subject 
with an eloquence beyond himself, once called him, ^'tbaU; 
sensible fool, Coleridge;^'' pronouncing the word like 
a dactyL Coleridge must have alternately delighted and/ 
bewildered him. The compliment, as to the bewilder- 
ing, was returned; if not the delight The pupil, I am 
told, sa3rs he dreams of the master to this day, and that 
his dreams are horrible. A bon-mot of his is recorded^ 
very characteristic both of pupil and master. ' Cqieridge, 
when he heard of his death, said, ^^Itwasluck^rthat 3ie 
dherubim who took him to heaven were nothing but 
faces and wings, or he would infallibly have flogged them 
by the way." This is his esoterioal opinion of him. His 
outward and subtler opinion, or opinion exoterical, he 
has favoured the public with in his Literary Life. He 
praises him, among other things, for his good taste in 
poetry, and his not suffering the boys to get into the 
common-places of Castalian streams. Invocations to the 
Muses, &c. Certainly there were no such things in our 
days, — at least, to the best of my remembrance. But I 
do not think the master saw through them, out of a per- 
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oeption of any thing farther. His objeation to a common- 
place nftust'haye itself been a eommon-place. I do not re- 
member seeing Coleridge when I was a child. Lamb's 
visits to the schocd, after he left it, I remember well, 
with his fine intelligent face. Little did I think I should 
have the pleasure of sitting with it in after-times as an 
old friend, and seeing it careworn still finer. Allen, the 
Grecian, was so handsome, though in another and more 
obvious way, that running one day against a barrow-wo- 
man in the street, and turning round to appease her in 
the midst of her abuse, she said, '^ Where are you dri-' 
vingto, you great hulking, good-for-nothing, — beautiful 
fidlow, God bless you!'' Le Grice the elder was a wag, 
like his brother, but more staid. He went into the Church 
as he ought to do, and married a rich widow. He publish- 
ed a translaiionj abridged, of the celebrated pastoral of 
Longus; and report at school made him the author of a 
litfle anonymous tract on the ^rt of Poking the Fire. 

Few of tts cared for any of the books that were taught; 
and no pains were taken to make us do so. The boys 
had no helps to information, bad or good, except what 
the master afforded them respecting manufactures;— ^a 
branch of knowledge, to which, as I have before ob- 
served, he had a great tendency, and which was the only 
point on which he was enthusiastic and gratuitous. I 
do not blame him for what he taught us of this kind; 
there was a use in it, beyond what he was aware of: but 
it was the only one on which he volunteered any assist- 
ance. In this he took evident delight. I remember, in 
explaining pigi^of iron or lead to us; he made a point of 
crossing one of his legs with the other,* and, cherishing 
it up and down with great satisfaction, and saying, << A 
pig, children, is about the thickness of my leg." Upon 
which, with a slavish pretence of novelty, we all looked 
at it, as if he had not told us so a hundred times. In 
every thing else, we had to hunt out our own knowledge. 
He would not help us with a word, till he had ascertam- 
ed that we had done all we could to learn the meaning 
of it ourselves. This discipline was useful; and, in this 
and every other respect, we had all the advantages which 
a mechanical sense of right, and a rigid exaction of 
duty, could afibrd us; but no farther. The only super- 
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Suous grace that he was guilty of, was the keeping a 
manuscript book, in which, by a rare luck, ihe best ex* 
ercise in English verse was occasionally copied out for 
immortality! To have verses in "the Book" was the 
rarest and highest honour conceivable to our imagination. 
I did not care for Ovid at that time. I read and knew 
nothing of Horace; though I had got somehow a liking 
for his character. Cicero I disliked, as I cannot help do^ 
ing still. Demosthenes I was inclined to admire, but 
did not know why, and would very willingly have given 
up him and his difficulties together. Homer I regarded 
with horror, as a series of lessons, which I had to learn 
by heart before I understood him. When I had to conquer^ 
in this way, lines which I had not construed, I had re^ 
course to a sort of artificial memory, by which I associ* 
ated the Greek words with sounds that had a meaning 
in English. Thus, a passage about Thetis I made to 
bear on some circumstance that had taken place in the 
school. Ab account of a battle was conveirted into a 
series of jokes; and the master, while I was saying my 
lesson to him in trepidation, litde suspected what a figure- 
he was often cutting in the text. The only classic I re- 
member having any love for, was Virgil; and that was for 
the episode of Nisus and Euryalus. But there were three 
books I read in whenever I could, and that have often 

fot me into trouble. These were Tooke's " Pantheon,'* 
iCmpriere's " Classical Dictionary," and Spence's "Po- 
lymetis," the great folio edition with plates. Tooke was. 
a prodigious favourite with us. I see before me, as vivid- 
ly now as ever, his Mars, and Apollo, his Venu3 and 
Aurora, which l was continually trying to copy; the 
Mars, coming on furiously in his car: Apollo, with his 
radiant head, in the midst of shades and fountains; Au- 
rora with hers, a golden dawn; and Venus, very hand- 
some, we thought, and not looking too modest, in " a 
slight cymar.*^ It is curious how completely the graces 
of the Pagan theology overcame with us the wise cau- 
tions and reproofs that were set against it in the pages of 
Mr. Tooke. Some years after my departure from school, 
happening to look at the work in question, I was sur- 
prised to find so much of that matter in him. When I 
came to reflect, I had a sort of recollection that we used 
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occasionally to notice it, as something inconsistent with 
the rest of the text,— strange, and odd, and like the in- 
terference of some pedantic old gentleman. This, in- 
deed, is pretty nearly the case. The author has also 
made a strange mistake about Bacchus, whom he repre- 
sents, both in his text and his print, as a mere belly- 
god; a corpulent child, like the Bacchus bestriding a 
ttin. This is any thing but classical. The truth is, it 
was a sort of pious fraud, like many other things palmed 
upon antiquity. Tooke's "Pantheon'^ was written ori- 
ginally in Latin by the Jesuits. Our Lempriere was a 
fund of entertainment. Spence's " Polymetis" was not 
so easily got at. There was also something in the text 
that did not invite ua; but we admired the fine large 
prints. However, Tooke wac the favourite. I cannot 
divest myself of a notion, to this day, that there is some- 
thing really clever in the picture of Apollo. The Mi- 
nerva we '^ could not abide;'* Juno was no favourite, for 
all her throne and her peacock; and we thought Diana 
too pretty. The instinct against these three goddesses 
begins early. I used to wonder how Juno and Minerva 
could have the insolence to dispute the apple with 
Venus. 

In those times, Cooke's edition of the British Poets 
came up. I had got an odd volume of Spenser; and I 
fell passionately in love with Collins and Grey. How 
I loved those little sixpenny numbers containing whole 
poets! I doated On their size; I doated on their type, 
on their ornaments, on their wrappers containing lists 
of other poets, and on the engravings from Kirk. I 
bought them over and over again, and uSed to get up se- 
lect sets, which disappeared like buttered crumpets; for 
I could resist neither giving them away, nor possessing 
ihem. When the master tormented me, when I used to 
hate and loathe the sight of Homer, and Demosthenes, 
and Cicero, I would comfort myself with thinking of the 
sixpence in my pocket, with which I should go out to 
Paternoster-row, when school was over, and buy ano- 
ther number of an English poet. I was already fond of 
verses. The first I remember writing were in honour 
of the Duke of York's " Victory at Dunkirk;" which y 

victory, to my great mortification, turned out to be a 

41 
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defeat. I compared him with Achilles and Alexander; 
or should rather say, trampled upon those heroes in llie 
comparison. I fancied him riding through the field, 
and shooting right and left of himf Afterwards, when 
in Great Erasmus, I wrote a poem called ^< Winter,'' in 
consequence of reading Thomson; aad when Deputy 
Grecian, I completed some hundred stanzas of another, 
called the ^^ Fairy King,'' which was to be in emulation 
of Spenser! I also wrote a long poem in irreeular La* 
tin verses, (such as they were,) entitled "Thorp the con- 
sequence of reading Gray's Odes, and Mallett's North* 
em Antiquities. English verfies were the only exercise ' 
I performed with satisfaction. Themes, or prose es- 
says, I wrote so badly, that the master was in the habit 
of contemptuously 'cntmpling them up in his hand, and 
calling out, " Here, children, there is something to 
amuse you." Upon which the servile part of the boys 
would jump up, and seize the paper; and be amused ac- 
cordingly. The essays miist have been very absurd, 
no doubt; but those who would have tasted the ridicule 
best, were the last to move. There was an absurdity in 
giving us such essays to write. They were upon a given 
subject, generally a moral one, such as ambition, or the 
love of money: and the regular process in the manufac- 
ture was this. You wrote out the subject very fairly at 
top. Quid rum tnortalia^ fyc. or Crescit amor nummu 
Then the ingenious thing was to repeat this apothegm in 
as many words and round-about phrases, as possible; 
which took up a good bit of the paper. Then you at- 
tempted to give a reason or two, why " amor nummP^ 
was bad; or on what accounts heroes ought to eschew 
ambition; — ^after which naturally came a few examples, 
got out of " Plutarchi" or the " Selectae e Profanis;" and 
the happy moralist concluded with signing his name. 
Somebody speaks of school-boys going aoout to one ano- 
ther on these occasions, and asking for "a little sense." 
That was not the phrase with us: it was, " a thought;"— 

** P y can you give me a thou^t?" — ** C ^for 

God's sake, help me to a thought, for it only wants ten 

minutes to eleven." It was a joke with P y who 

knew my hatred of themes, and how I used to hurry 
over them, to come to me at a quarter to eleven, and 
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3ay, "Hunt, have you begun your theme?'* — **Yefl, 

p ^'' He then, when the quarter of an hour had 

exphred and the bell tolled, came again, and with a sort 
of rhyming formula to the other question, said, " Hunt, 

have you done your theme?'* — " Yes, P ^." How 

I dared to trespass in this way upon the patience of the 
master, I cannot conceive. I suspect, that the themes 
appeared to him more absurd than careless. Perhaps 
another thing perplexed him. The master was rigidly 
orthodox; the school-establishment also was orthodox 
and high tory; and there was just then a little perplexi** 
ty, arising from the free doctrines inculcated by the 
books we learnt, and the new and alarming echo of them 
struck on the ears of power by the French Revolution. 
My father was in the habit of expressing his opinions. 
He did not conceal the new tendency which he felt to 
modify those which he entertained respecting both 
Church and State. His unconscious son at school, no- 
thing doubting or suspecting, repeated his eulogies of Ti- 
moleon and the Gracchi, with all a school-boy's enthu- 
siasm; and the master's mind was not of a pitch to be 
superior to this unwitting annoyance. It was on thes^ 
occasions, I suspect, that he crumpled up my themes with 
a double contempt, and an equal degree of perplexity. 
There was a better exercise, consisting of an abridgment 
of some paper in the " Spectator. " We made, however, 
little of it, and thought' it very difficult and perplexing. 
In fact, it was a hard task for boys, utterly unacquainted 
with the world, to seize the best points out of the writ- 
ings of masters in experience. It only gave the " Spec- 
tator" an unnatural gravity in our eyes. A common 
paper for selection, because reckoned one of the easiest, 
was the one beginning, " I have always preferred cheer- 
fulness to mirtbu" I had heard this paper so often, and 
was so tired with it, that it gave me a great inclination 
to prefer mirth to cheerfulness. 

My books were a never-ceasing consolation to me, and 
such they have never ceased to be. My favourites, out 
of school, were Spenser, Collins, Gray, and the "Ara- 
bian Nights." Pope I admired more than loved; Mil- 
ton was above me, and the only play of Shakspeare's with 
which I was conversant was Hamlet, of which I had a 
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delighted awe* Neither then, however, nor at any time, 
have I heen as fond of the drama as of any other species 
of writing, though I have privately tried my hand seve- 
ral times — ^farce, comedy, and tragedy; and egregiously 
failed in all. Chaucer, one of my best friends, I was not 
acquainted with till long afterwards. Hudibras I remem- 
ber reading through at one desperate plunge, while I lay 
incapable of moving, with two scalded legs. I did it as 
a sort of achievement, driving on through the verses 
without understanding a twentieth part of them, but 
now and then lauehing immoderately at the rhymes and 
similes, and catching a bit of knowledge unawares. I 
had a school-fellow of the name of Brooke, afterwards 
an officer in the East India service, — a grave, quiet boy, 
with a fund of manliness and good-humour at bottom. 
He would pick out the ludicrous couplets, like plums; — 
such as those on the astrologer, 

Who deals in destiny's dark counsels^ 
And sage opinions of the moon sells ; 

And on the apothecary's shop — 

With stores of deleterious medVines, 
Which whosoever took is dead since. 

He had the little thick duodecimo edition, with Hogarth^s 
plates, — dirty, and well read, looking like Hudibras 
himself. I read through, at the same time, and with 
little less sense of it as a task, Milton's << Paradise Lost" 
The divinity of it was so much " Heathen Greek" to us* 
Unluckily, I could not taste the beautiful <^ Heathen 
Greek" of the style. Milton's heaven made no impres- 
sion; nor could I enter even into the earthly catastrophe 
of his man and woman. The only two things I thought 
of were their happiness in Paradise, where (to me) they 
eternally remained; and the strange malignity of the 
devil, who instead of getting them out of it, as the poet 
represents, only served to bind them closer. He seemed 
an odd shade to the picture. The figure he cut in the 
engravings was more in my thoughts, than any thing 
said of him in the poem. He was a sort of human wild 
beast, lurking about the garden in which they lived; in 
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consequence of the dress given him in some of the plates^ 
this man with a tail occasionally confused himself in my 
imagination with a Roman general. I could make little 
of it I believe the plates impressed me altogether 
much more than the poem. Perhaps they were the rea- 
son why I thought of Adam and Eve as I did, the pic- 
tures of them in their paradisaical state being more nu- 
merous than those in which they appear exiled: besides, 
in their exile they were together; and this constituting 
the best thing in their paradise, I suppose I could not 
so easily get miserable with them when out of it. 

The scald that I speak of, as confining me to bed, was 
a bad one. I will give an account of it, because it fur- 
thers the elucidation of our school manners. I had then 
become a monitor, or one of the chiefs of a ward, and was 
sitting before the fire one evening, after the boys had 
gone to bed, wrapped up in the perusal of the " Won- 
derful Magazine,'^ and having in my ear at the same 
time the bubbling of a great pot, or rather caldron, of water, 
containing what was by courtesy called a bread-pudding; 
being neither more nor less than a loaf or two of our 
bread, which, with a little sugar mashed up with it, was 
to serve for my supper. And there were eyes, not yet 
asleep, which would look at it out of their beds, and re- 

fard it is a very lordly dish. From this dream of bliss 
was roused up on the sudden by a great cry, and a hor- 
rible agony in my legs. A ** boy," as a fag was called, 
wishing to get something from the other side of the fire- 
place, and not choosing either to go round behind the 
table, or to disturb the illustrious legs of the monitor, 
had endeavoured to get under them or between, and so 
pulled the great handle of the pot after him. It was a 
frightful sensation. The whole of my being seemed col- 
lected in one fiery torment into my legs. Wood, the 
Grecian, (now Fellow of Pembroke, at Cambridge,) who 
was in our ward, and who was always very kind to me, 
(led, I believe, by my inclination for verses, in which 
he had a great name,) came out of his study, and after 
helping me oflf with my stockings, which was a horrid 
operation, the stockings being very coarse, took me in 
his arms to the sick ward. I shall never forget the en- 
chanting relief occasioned by the cold' air, as it blew 
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across the square of the sick ward. I lay there forsev^- 
ral weeks, not allowed to move for some time; and cau»* 
tics became necessary before I got well. The getting 
well was delicious. I had no tasks — no master; plenty 
of books to read; and the nurse's daughter (absit calun^ 
niaj brought me tea and buttered toast, and encouraged 
me to play on the flute. My playing consisted of a tew 
tunes by rote; my fellow-invalids (none of them in very 
desperate case) would have it rather than d(o playing at 
all; so we used to play, and tell stories, and go to sleep, 
thinking of the blessed sick holiday we should have 
next day, and' of the bowl of milk and bread for break- 
fast, which was alone worth being sick for. The sight 
of Mr. Long's probe was not so pleasant. We preferred 
seeing it in the hands of his pupil, Mr. Vincent, whose 
manners, quiet and mild, had double eflect on a set of 
boys more or less jealous of the mixed humbleness and 
importance of their school. This is most likely the same 
Mr. Vincent who now lectures at St. Bartholemew'a. 
He was dark, like a West Indian, and 1 used to think 
him handsome. Perhaps the nurse's daughter taught me 
to think so, for she was a considerable observer. 

I was fifteen when I put o£f my band and blue skirts 
for a coat and neckcloth. I was then first Deputy Gre- 
cian; and had the honour of going out of the school 
in the same rank, at the same age, and for the same rea* 
son, as my friend Charles Lamb. The reason was, that 
I hesitated in my speech. I did not stammer half so 
badly as I used; and it is very seldom that I halt at a 
syllable now; but it was understood that a Grecian was 
bound to deliver a public speech before he left schooI> 
and to go into the Church afterwards; and as I could do 
neither of these things, a Grecian I could not be. So I 
put on my coat and waistcoat, and, what was stranger^ 
my hat; a very uncomfortable addition to my sensations. 
For eight years I had gone bareheaded; save, now and 
then, a few inches of pericranium, when the little cap, no 
larger than a crumpet, was stuck on one side, to the 
mystification of the old ladies. in the streets. I then cared 
as little for the rains as I did for any thing else. 1 had 
now a vague sense of worldly trouble, and of a great and 
serious change in my condition; besides which, I had to 
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4|uit my old cloisters, and my playmates, and long habits 
of all sorts; so that, what was a very happy moment to 
school-boys in general, was to me one of the most pain* 
ful of my life. I surprised my school-fellows and the 
odaster with the melancholy of my tears. I took leave 
of my books, of my friends, of my seat in the Gram- 
mar School, of my good-hearted nurse and her daughter, 
of my bed, of the cloisters, and of the very pump out 
of which I had taken so many delicious draughts, as if i 
should never see them again, though I meant to come 
every day. The fatal hat was put on; my father was 
eome to fetch me: 

We, hand in hand, with strange new steps and slow. 
Through llolbom took our meditative way. 
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For some time after I left school, I did nothing but 
visit my school-fellows, haunt the book-stalls, and write 
verses. My father collected my verses, and published 
them with a large list of subscribers, numbers of whom be- 
longed to his old congregations. I was as proud perhaps 
of the book at that time, as I am ashamed of it now. The 
French Revolution had not then, as afterwards, by a na- 
tural consequence, shaken up and refreshed the sources 
of thought all over Europe. At least, I was not old 
enough, perhaps was not able, to get out of the trammels 
crif the regular imitative poetry and versification taught 
in the schools. My book was a heap of imitations, 
some of them clever enough for a youth of sixteen, but 
absolutely worthless in every other respect However, 
the critics were very kind; and as it was unusual at that 
time to publish at so early a period of life, my age made 
me a kind of ** Young Roscius" in authorship. I was 
introduced to literati, and shown about among parties. 
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My father taking me to see Dr. Raine, Master of the 
Charter Housoi the doctor, who was very kind and plea- 
sant, but who pi*obably drew none of our deductions in 
favour of the young writer's abilities, warned me against 
the perils of authorship; adding as a final dehortative, 
that *^the shelves were full.'' It was not till we came 
away, that I thought of an answer, which I conceived 
would have ** annihilated" him. *^ Then, Sir" (I should 
have said, thought I) "we will make another." Not 
having been in time with this repartee, I felt all that 
anguish of undeserved and unnecessary defeat, which lias 
been so pleasantly described in the Miseries of Human 
Life. This, thought I, would have been an answer be- 
fitting a poet, and calculated to make a figure in bio- 
graphy. 

A mortification that I encountered at a house in Ca- 
vendish Square, afiected me less, though it surprised me 
a good deal more. I had been held up, as usual, to the 
example of the young gentlemen, and the astonishment 
of the ladies, when, in the course of the dessert, one of 
mine host's daughters, a girl of exuberant spirits and 
not of the austerest breeding, came up to me, and, as if 
she had discovered that I was not so young as I pre- 
tended to be, exclaimed, " What a beard you have got" 
at the same time convincing herself of the truth of her 
discovery by taking hold of it! Had I been a year 
or two older, I should have taken my revenge. As it 
was, I know not how I behaved; but the next morning 
I hastened to have a beard no longer. 

I was now a man, and resolved not to be out of coun- 
tenance next time. Not long afterwards, my grandfather, 
sensible of the new fame in his family, but probably 
alarmed also at the consequences to which it might lead, 
sent me word, that if I would come to Philadelphia, "he 
would make a man of me." I sent word in return, that 
*^ men grew in England as well as America; an answer 
which repaid me for the loss of my apothegm at Dr. 
Raine's. I was very angry with him for his niggardly 
conduct to my mother. I could not hdp, for some time, 
identifying the whole American character with his; an 
injustice which helped to colour my opinions for a still 
longer time. Partly on the same account, I acquired a 
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still l<M3kger time. Partly <m the same account, I acquired 
a dislike foi: his friend Dr. Franklin^ author of << Poor 
Richard's Almanack;" a heap, as it appeared to me» of 
<^ scoundrel maxims. ''* I think I now appreciate Dr. 
Franklin as I ought; bqt although I can see the utility 
of such publications as his Almanack for a rising com- 
mercial state, and held it useful as a memorandum to 
unealcukting persons like myself, who happen to live in 

* Thomson's phrase, ia the " CasUe of Indolence," speakings of a 
imaerly money-getter : — 

<' • A peimy saved 19 a penny got :' 
Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he, 
Ne of its rigour wiU he bate a jot, 
Till it hath quenchM his fire and banished his pot." 

The readcv will m)t imagine that I suppose all money-makers to 
be of this descriptioa. 1 have good reason to know otherwise. Very 
gallant spirits have I met with among them, who only take to this 
mode of activity for want of a better, and are as generous in disburs- 
ing, as they are vigorous in acquiring. You may always know tho 
eoounoa run» as In other instances, by the soreness with which they 
feel attacks on the body{corporate. 

From obserrations of this nature on the part of a writer, who is 
neither Ibnd of money, nor eompetent to an ordinary calculation, the 
reader will make all the dmw backs that the confession of that in- 
competency will allow : at the[same]time, it may be worth his while 
to consider that, for a reason which could be easily given, improve- 
ments of the most wholesale nature, ia the condition of mankind, 
have not been accustomed to issue out of handathe most occupied in 
detail ; and this is particularly remarkable in affairs of trade and com- 
merce,Jthe]very changes which have ultimately been turned to the 
greatest advantage by the parties the most concerned, having been 
in the first rwrtance opiposea by no persons with so much violence, 
Ofthifl^^act, the revolutions^in South America have furnished the 
latest, and not the least, remarkable proof. 

Extremes, however, meet oftener than Ihey are supposed to do. 
Tile greatest calcukton I ever met witti, were men who had come to 
the conclusion that the greatest of all the advantages of calculation 
consisted in knowing how much better the world could do without 
it. They even hoped that by means of the knowledge of this fact, 
explained by calculation itself, the world wonkl uhimately he bcought 
to their opinion ; and certainly, if any thing could do it with some, 
that would be the way ; but it is experiment, recommended by the 
progress of opinion, and hastened and forced by necessity, that must 
prodttoe this and all other changes. 

For the assertion that Dr. Franklla cut off' his son with a shillings 
my only aiithoritpr is family tradition. It is observable, however, that 
the friendliest of his biographers are not only forced to admit that 
he seemed a little too fimd of money, but notice the my^t^irious se- 
cresy in which his family history is involved. 

42 
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an old one, I think it has no business either in commer- 
eial nations long established, or in others who do not 
found their happiness in that sort of power, f ranklin^ 
with all his abilities, is but at the head of those who 
think that man lives \^ by bread alone.'' He will com- 
mit none of the follies, none of the intolerances, the ab* 
sence of which is necessary to the perfection of his sys- 
tem; and in setting his face against these, he discounte- 
nances a great number of things very inimical to higher 
speculations. But he was no more a fit representative of 
what human nature largely requires, and may reasonably 
hope to attain to, than negative represents positive, or 
the clearing away a ground in the back settlements, and 
setting to work upon it, represents the work in its com- 
pletion. Something of the pettiness and materiality of 
his first occupation always stuck to him. He took nothing 
for a truth or a matter-of-fact that he could not handle, 
as it were, like his types; and yet, like all men of this 
kind, he was liable, when put out of the ordinary pale 
of his calculations, to fall into the greatest errors, and 
substitute the integrity of his reputation for that of what- 
soever he chose to do. From never doing wrong in little 
things, he conceived that he could do no wrong in great; 
and, in the most deliberate act of his life, he snowed he 
had grievously mistaken himself. He was, I allow, one 
of the cardinal great men of his time. He was Pru- 
dence. But he was not what he took himself for, — all the 
other Virtues besides; and, inasmuch as he was deficient in 
those, he was deficient even in his favourite one. He was 
not Temperance; for, in the teeth of his capital recommen- 
dations of that virtue, he did not scruple to get burly and 
big with the enjoyments that he cared for. He was 
not Justice; for he knew not how to see fair play be- 
tween his own wisdom and that of a thousand wants and 
aspirations, of which he knew nothing; and he cut off 
his son with a shilling, for differing wiui him in politics. 
Lastly, he was not Fortitude; for, having few passions 
and no imagination, he knew not what it was to be se- 
verely tried; and if he had been, there is every reason 
to conclude, from the way in which he treated his son, 
that his self-love would have been the part in which he 
felt the torture; and that as his Justice was only arith*^ 
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iheticy'so his Fortitude would have been nothing but stub- 
bornnesss. If Franklin had been the only great man of his ' 

time, he would merely have contributed to make the best 
of a bad system, and so hurt the world by prolonging it^ 
but, luckily, there were the French and English philoso- 
phers besides, who saw farther than he did, and provided 
for higher wants. Ifeelgratefultohim, for one, inasmuch 
as he extended the sphere of liberty, and helped to clear 
the earth of the weeds of sloth and ignorance, and the wild 
beasts of superstition; but when he comes to build final 
homes for us, there I rejoice that wiser hands interfere. 
His line and rule are not every thing. They are not even 
a tenth part of it. Cocker's numbers are good; but 
those of Plato and Pythagoras have their merits too, or ^, 

we should have been made of dry bones and tangents, 
and not had the fancies in our heads, and the hearts beat- 
ing in our bosoms, that make us what we are. We should 
not even have known that Cocker's numbers were worth 
any thing; nor would Dr. Franklin himself have played 
on the harmonica, albeit he must have done it in a style 
very different from that of Milton or Cimarosa. Finally, 
the writer of this passage on the Doctor would not have 
ventured to give his opinion of so great a man in so ex- 
plicit a manner. I should not have ventured to give it, 
had I not been backed by so many powerful interests of 
humanity, and had I not suffered in common, and more 
than in common, with the rest of the world, from a sys- 
teni which, under the guise of economy and social ad- . 
vantage, tends to double the love of wealth and the hos- 
tility of competition, to force the best things down to a 
level with the worst, and to reduce mankind to the sim- 
plest and most mechanical law of their nature, divested 
of its heart and soul, — ^the law of beine in motion. All 
the advantages of the present system m money-making, 
which may be called the great lay superstition of modern 
times, might be obtained by a fifth part of the labour, if 
more equally distributed. Tlie rest is pure vanity and 
vexation of spirit, or the indulgence of a false notion of 
superiority, or the more melancholy necessity produced 
by wars and taxation, to which this very notion gives 
rise. 

Among those with whom my book made me acquaint- 
)Bd, wps the late Rev. Mr. Maurice^ of the British Mu- 
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seum^ author of <^ Indian antiquities." I mention him 
znore particularly, as I do others, beoauae be bad a cha- 
racter of his own,, and makes a portrait I had seei^ an 
engraving of him, rei^^senting a slender, prim^eyed^ 
enamel-faced person, very tightly dressed and particufor^ 
with no expression but that of propriety, and bom to be 
an archbishop. What was my surprise, when I beheld a 
short, chubby, good-humoured companion, with boyish 
features, and a lax dress and manner, heartily glad to see 
you, and tender over his wine! He was a sort of eieri<- 
cal Horace: he might, by some freak of the minister^ 
have been made a bishop; and he thought he deserved it 
for having proved the identity of the Hindoo with the 
Christian Trinity, which was the object of his book! 
But he began to despond on that point, when I knew 
him; and he drank as much wine for soitow, as he would^ 
had he been made a bishop^ for joy. He was a man of 
a social and overflowing nature; more fit, hi truth, to set 
an example of charity than faith, and would have made 
an excellent Bramin of the Rama-Deeva worship. « His 
Hymns to the deities of India, were as good as Sir WiK 
liam Jones's, and his attention to the amatory theology of 
the country (allowing for his deficiency in the language) 
as close. He was not so fortunate as Sir William in re- 
taining a wife whom he loved. I have heard him lament, 
in very genuine terms, bis widowed condition, and the 
task of finishing the great manuscript catalogue of die 
Museum books, to which his office bad bound him. This 
must have been a torture, physical as well as moral; for 
he had weak eyes, and wrote with a magnifying glass as 
big round as the palm of his hand. With Afs, in a tall 
thick handwriting^ as if painting a set of rails, he was to 
finish the folio catalogues, and had produced the seven 
volumes of Indian Antiquities! Nevertheless, he seem- 
ed to lament his destiny, rather in order to accommodate 
the weakness of his lachrymal organs, than out of any in- 
ternal uneasiness: for with the aspect he had the ^irits 
of a boy; and his laughter would follow his tears with a 
happy incontinence. He was always catching cold, and 
getting well of it after dinner. Many a roast fowl and 
bottle of wine have I enjoyed with him in his rooins at 
the British Museum; and if I thought the reader, as well 
as myself, had not a regard for him, I would not have 
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•thu9 opened their doors. They cohsisted of the first floor 
in the turret nearest Museum Street. I never pass them, 
without remembering how he used to lay down his mag- 
nifying glass, take both my hands, and condescend to an-- 
ticipate the pleasant chat we should have about snithors 
and books over his wine; — I say, condescend, because, 
though he did not affect any thing of that sort, it was a 
ren^urkable instance of his good-nature, and his freedom 
from pride, to place himself on a level in this manner 
with a youth in his teenfs, and pretend that I brought 
him as much amusement as he gave. Owing to the ex- 
oluBive notions I entertained of friendship, I mystified 
him by answering the ** Dear Sirs'' of his letters in a 
more formal manner. I fear it induced him to make un- 
favourable comparisons of my real disposition with my 
behaviour at table; and it must be allowed, that having 
no explanation on the subject, he had a right to be mysti- 
fied. Somehow or other, (I believe it was because a new 
Dukinea called me elsewhere,) the acquaintance dropped, 
and I did not see him for many years. He died, not- 
withstanding his wine and his catarrhs, at a good old age, 
writing verses to the last, and showing what a young 
heart he retained by his admiration of nature: and un- 
doubtedly this it was that enabled him to live so long; 
for, though the unfeeling are apt to outlast the sensitive 
during a sc^histicate and perplexing state of society, it 
is astonishing how long a cordial pulse will keep play- 
ing, if allowed reasonably to have its way. Were the 
lives of mankind as natural as they should be, and their 
duties made as cheerful, the Maurices and the Horaces 
would outlast all the formalists buttoned up in denial, as 
surely as the earth spins round, and the pillars fall. 

I wish I could relate half the stories Mr. Maurice told 
me. He told them well, and I should have been glad to 
repeat them in his own words. I recollect but one, 
which I shall tell for his sake, though it is not without a 
Jest I hope it is not old. He said there was a gentle- 
man, not very robust, but an enthusiast for nature and 
good healA, who entertained a prodigious notion of the 
effects of smelling to fresh earth. ^ Accordingly, not to 

* Bacon bad a notion of this sort, and would have a piece of earth 
brought him fresh out of the ground to smell to; but then he put 
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go too nicely about the matter, but to do it like a man, 
he used to walk every morning to Primrose Hill; and, 
digging a hole of a good depth in the ground, prostrate 
himself, and put his head in it. The longer he kept his 
head immersed, the more benefit he thought he derived; 
so that he would lie for several minutes, and look like a 
Persian worshipping the sun. One day some thieves set 
upon him, and, retaining his head under that salutary re* 
striction, picked his pockets. 

Mr. Maurice got me permission to read in the Muse- 
um; which I did reeularly for some time. It was there 
I began to learn Itsdian. 1 obtained the same privilege 
for a person who became one of its most enthusiastic vi- 
siters, and who is worth describing. His name is Llwyd 
(for he would account it treason to his country to write 
it Lloyd,) and he is author, among other pieces, of a 
poem entitled ^^ Beaumaris Bay,'' which obtained a great 
deal of praise from the critics. ^ I say, '< is," because I 
hope he is alive to read this account of himself, and ta 
attribute it (as he assuredly will do) to ito proper mo- 
tives. Mr. Llwyd was probably between thirty and for- 
ty when I knew him. His face and manner of speaking 
were as ancient British as he could desire; but these me- 
rits he had in common with others. What rendered him 
an extraordinary person was, that he had raised himself^ 
by dint of his talents and integrity, from the situation c£ 
a gentleman's servant to a footing with his superiors, and 
they were generous and wise enough to acknowledge it 
From what I was told, nothing could be better done on 
all sides. They encouraged, and, I believe, enabled him 
to make good his position; and he save the best proof of 
his right to it, by the delicacy of his acquiescence. His 
dress was plain and decent, equally remote from sordid- 
ness and pretension; and his manners possessed that na- 

wine to it. I fancy I hear Mr. Maurice excfadming, ** Ah, be was a 
^eat man!" There was a pomp and altitude in the ways of Bacon» 
and all in the highest taste, that serves almost to reconcile us to Cow* 
ley's conceit, in styling him «« Nature's Lord Chancellor." His house 
and gardens were poetically magnificent. He had the flowers in 
season always put upon his table ; sometimes had music in the next 
room while he was writing ; and would ride out in an open chariot 
during the rain, with his head bare, saying "he felt the spirit of the 
universe upon him !" 
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tural good breeding, which results from the wish to please 
and the consciousness of being respected. Mr. Llwyd 
came to London at certain periods, took an humble 
lodging, and passed his time in visiting his friends, and 
reading at the Museum. . His passion was for the anti- 
quities of his native country. If you looked over his 
book, it was most probably full of the coat-armour of 
Wynnes and Prices. I was indebted to him for an in- 
troduction to his friend Mr. Owen, translator of the Pa- 
radise Lost into Welsh. Both of them were of the or- 
der of Bards; and Mr. Owen carried the same seal of his- 
British origin in his face and manners, and appeared to 
possess the same simplicity and goodness. Furthermore, 
he had a Welsh harp in his room, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing him play upon it. He was not very like 
Gray's bard; and instead of Conway's flood, and a pre- 
cipice, and an army coming to cut our throats, we had^ 
tea and bread and butter, and a snug parlour with books 
in it Notwithstanding my love of Gray, and a consider- 
able wish to see a proper ill-used bard, I thought this a 
better thing, though I hardly know whether my friends 
did. I am not sure, with all their good-nature, whether 
they would not have preferred a good antiquarian death, 
with the opportunity of calling King Edward a rascal, 
and playing their harps at him, to all the Saxon conve- 
niences of modern times. 



THE author's first PROSE. — CHARACTER OF VOL- 
TAIRE. — ^MORE VERSES. MR. BELL, OF THE *< WEEK- 
LY MESSENGER." ^BABINI, AN ITALIAN OPERA POET. 

ORIGIN OP THE PAPER CALLED THE " NEWS," AND 

ACCOUNT OP THE THEATRICALS IN IT. 

It was not long after this period, that I ventured upon 
publishing my first prose, which consisted of a series of 
essays under the title of " The Traveller, by Mr. Town, 
Junior, Critic and Censor-General. " They came oQt in 
the evening paper of that name; and were imitations, as 
the reader will guess, of the " Connoisseur," which pro- 
fessed to be wntten by Mr. Town, Critic and Censor- 
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OeiMral. I offered them with fiear and trembfing to Mr. 
QaiB, the Editor of 1iie«< Traveller," and wa* astonished 
at the gaiety with which he accepled them. What asto- 
loahed me more, was a perqaisite of five or six co{4e0 
of the paper, which I enjoyed every Saturday when my 
essays appesrod, and with which I used to re-issue ttotm 
Boh*Court in a state of transport I had been told, but 
could not easily conceive, that tiie Editor of a new eve-, 
ning paper would be haj^y to fill up his pages with any 
decent writing; but Mr. Qnin praised me besidei, aiid I 
could not behold the long cotamns of tvpe, writon by 
myself, in a public paper, without thinking there must 
be some merit in them besides that of being a st/op-gap. 
They were lively, and showed a tact for writing; biit 
nothing more. There was something, however, in my 
writings at that period, and for some years afterwards, 
whichy to observers, might have had an interest beyond 
what the author supplied, and amounted to a sign of the 
times. I allude to a fondness for imitating Voltaire. I 
had met with translations of several of his piieces on the 
book-stalls; and being prepared by a variety of circum- 
stances, already noticed, to think that existing opinions 
and institutions might be fallible, I was transported with 
the gay com*age and unquestionaMe humanity of that ex- 
traordinary person, and soon caught the tone of his cun- 
ning implications and provoking turns. Voltaire, in an 
essay written by himself in the English language, has 
said of Milton, in a passage which would do honour to 
our best writers, that when the poet saw the Adamo of 
Andreini at Florence, he ^^ pierced through the absurdi- 
ty of the plot to the bidden majesty of the subject.^' It 
may be said of himself, that he pierced through the con- 
ventional majesty of a great many subjects, to the hidden 
absurdity of the plot. He could not build as he could 
destroy. He was the merry general of an army of pio- 
neers. But he laid the axe to a heap of savage abuses; 
pnHed tfie comer-stones out of dungeons and inquisitions; 
Dowed and mocked the most t)rrannical absurdities out of 
countenance; and raised one prodigious peal of laughter 
at superstition, from Naples to the Baltic. He was the 
first man who got the power of opinionj^and common 
sense openly recognized as a great reigning authority; 
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aai irln mada the asknowledgeiiQieat of it a mi«t 9f wit 
a^d emuuiigy with thqae who bad bithertp tboqg^t ija^y 
kad the woiSd to Hiemaelves. t admired him ntore theQ 
than I da now; I' thought be had loore imagioatioai., ai^ 
a deeper inaight iDit0 aU the wants and oapi^bilitiea o£ 
mankind,. But ttough* I think ks3 ot him as one who 
uftderstattdaall they want, I think now, more than ever^ 
that tie cannot he too highly apprecialed a^ one who un- 
deiatood ivbat they want not I differ with him in many 
points, moral, poKtical, and religious; and I «tate this, 
not to jpeke ont that my difference is of any ir^e, but 
to ahow that tiiose who hcaieatly differ with a j$s»% cat) 
I^Bord to dp turn juatioc^ and that the true ws^ oi regafd- 
ittg Veltwe, in oxder to do him this justice, and oii;^ 
aehrea too, is, to look at him in tibe broad light of the / 
great ompomi oi dogtm; Jeaving us^ in, our still broader 4^ 

light, if K^have it, to retain whatever good be omitted^ 
aod to. add whatever improvement we can diaeover. It 
ia enoiugh> that k^ has taught us not to dictate apd arro- 
jgate on the one hand, and not to submit to any thing un- 
uiquiivd into, or inhuman on the other. 

An ahridgmeat that I picjced up of the Philosophical 
Dictionavy |a translation) ^m fox a long while my. text- 
book^ both for opiniqft and st^^e. I m^ also a great ad- 
mfarer of I^^Ingenu, or the Sincere Huron; and ib& I^SQ^y 
on tile Philosophy of History. In the character of the 
Sincere Huron I thought I found a resemblance to my 
own, aa mpst readers do in tboati of their favourites: and 
this piece of self-love helped me to discoyer as mu^h 
flOod-heattedneaa in Voltaire aa I discerned wit Can- 
dide, loonfess, I could not like. I enjoyed passages; but 
the laughter was not as good4iumoured aa usual ; there was 
« view of things in it, which T never entfnrtained then or 
afterwards, and into which the author liad been led ra- 
flier in order to provoke Leibnitz, than because it was - 
natural to him; and, to crown my unwilling dislike, the 
book had a coarseness, apart from graceful and pleasura- 
ble ideas, which I have never been able to endure. ' 
There were passages in the abridgment of the Philoso- 
phical Dictionary whch I always passed over; but the 
• rest delighted me beyond measure. I have not seen it 
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for years till the other day, having used in the meantime 
^a French copy of the work itself; but I can repeat pas- 
sages out of it now, and 4vsrill lay two or three short ones 
bSore-the reader, as specimens of wkat made soch an: im- 
pression upon me. They are in Voltaire's best maimer; 
which consists in an artful intermixtut^ of the conven- 
tional dignity and real absurdity of what he is expo«n|^ 
the tone being as grave as the dignity seems to require, 
and the absurdity coming out 'as if unintentionaHy and 
by the by. 

Speaking of the Song of Solomon^ (of whieh, by the 
way, his criticism is very far from being in the right, 
though be puis it so pleasan%,) he thinks be has the 
royd lover at a disadvantage with his comparisons^ of 
noses to towers, and eyes to fishpools, and then tsoq- 
cludes with observing, << All this^ it must be confessed^ 
is not in the taste of the Latin poet; but then a Jem is 
not obliged to write like VirgiV^ ' Nbw it would not 
be difficult to show, that Eastern Tind Western poetry 
had better' be two things than one; or, at least, that they 
have a right to be so, and ean.lay claim to their own 
beauties; but, at the same time, it' is impossible torhelp 
laughing at diis pretended admission in Sohnwn's./a* 
Dour^mi the cunning introduetiQin of the phrase <<o 
JeWf^' contrasted with the dignity of the name 6fcVkgiL 
In another part of the same article on Solomon, witere 
he speaks of tne many thousands of chariots wMch'Ae 
Jewish monarch possessed, (a ' quantity ' that certaiilly 
have a miraculpus appearance, though, perhaps, explaina- 
ble bv a good scholar,) he says he cannot conceive,' for 
the life of him, what Solomon did with such a nuiMlude 
of carriages, ** unless," adds he, *' it was to take the lih 
dies of his seraglio an airing on the borders of the Idee 
' of Genesareth, or along the brook Cedron; a charming 
spot of ground, except that it is dry nine months inthe 
jesjTy and the ground a little stony. ^^ At these. pas-, 
sages I used to roll with laughter; andl cannot help laugh- 
ing now, writing as 1 am, alone by my fire-side. I'hey 
tell nothing, except against those who confound every 
thing the most indifferent, relating to the great men of 
the Bible, with something sacred; and who have thus 
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done more barm to their own distinctions of sacred and 
profane, than all which haa been charged on the ridicule 
they occasion. 

Th^ last quotation s^all be from the admirable article 
on War, which made a.prof6iind.impres^n on me. You 
Cannot help laughing, at it: the humour ia high and tri- 
umphant; vut the laugh ends in very serious reflections 
GOu the nature of war, and the very doubtful morality of 
tjioae who oiake no acHnple^ when it suits them, of advo-: 
eating the certainty of odamity in some things, while 
tMey protest against tiie least hazard of it in otiiers. 
Vonaire notices die ftbe and frivolous pretensions, upon 
which princes subject their respective countries to the 
miseries of War,^ purely to oblige their own cupidity ao^ 
ambition* Chieof them, he says, finds in some^ old docur 
•tnebta claim or pretence of gome ablation of his to some 
'pioee of land in the possession of another. , He gives the 
other notice of his claim; the other will not hear of it: so 
the prince in question ^^pidia up a great many men, who 
have nothing to do and nothing to lose; binds their ^ 
hats wifh coarse white worsted five sous to the dl; turns 
19iem to the right and left, and marches a^may with 
them to glory. " Now the glory, and the white worsted, 
the potentate who is to have an addition to his coffers, and 
and the poor soui who is to be garnished for it with a^ 
hiAo of bobbin, <^ five' sous to the ell,'^ here come into 
admirable contrast. War jnay be necesseg:*y on some oc- , 
casaons^ tffl a wiser remedy be found; and ignoble causes 
ma^ bring into play very noble passions; but ft is dcRsira- 
Me that the world should take tiie necessity of no exist- 
inff system for granted, wKIch is accompanied with hor- 
rime evils. This is a lesson which Voltaire has taught « 
us: and it is invaluable. Our author terminates his ridi* 
cule on War with a sudden and startling apostrophe to an ' 
.eminent preacfaer on a very different subject The famf- ■* 
liar tofte of the proof is very pleasant. " Bourdalone,^a 
very bad sermon have you made against Love; against : 
that passion which consoles and restores the human race; 
but not a word, bad or good, have you said against this 
passion that tears us to pieces. ^^ (I quote from memory,, 
and am not sure of my words in this extract; but the spi- 
rit of them is the same.) He adds, that all the miseries 
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et«fr produced in the world by hovej "do not come ii|^ i5 
the calamities occasioiied fay -a single t;ainpej|9i. .If he 
means Love in the abstract, unconnected wift^ the SfS- 
terns by which it has been reg<rlated in (U£fenmt pirts 

' of the worldy he is probably 4n tiie Ti|ht: but Hie miA^* 
ciilation is enermous, if be includes time. • Tbeseven^ 
thousand pfostitntes alone^in the streets of liMd^n, ip^hich 
we are told ore the ineyitabfe aceompaniment^ and eineii 
safeguard^ of tbe virtuous part of ^onr systam^ (td sw 
notiiing of the tempers, the ;^o^sies, thk chagrins, We 
fateehoodSy the quarrels, and the i«poRt(b4 Htuvders whMh 
afflict and astiAitsh us even in tint,) niost prabaUy eatpe- 
rience more bitterness of heart eyerf day.iof t^r UlPts 
4ian is caused by any one campaign^ howorer wildain4 
flagitious. . » 

besides Voltaire iind the ^^Goimoissear,'' Iwai„^r3i 
fond at that time of << Johnson's Lives of tl^e Poels^'^ 
and a great reader of Pope. : My adtartfation of«the 
** Rape of Ite Lock^'. led mb to Mrrite a io^ moct4ie* 

~ roic poem, entitled the <^ Battle olifitbe Ikidd %ing," 
the ^uli^ct of which was a cortteak'betwe^a* two rival ' 
<>rders ofv^irits, on whoaa to bestow a la4|r in marmiglti , 
I venture to say, that it wouH*harve tieeri-weH-epoten ^ 
by the critics, and was not worth itwb-peace. Lrecri^ 

- lect one couplet, which Will servfe to show iijrw I Jou- 
niicked the tone of my aothor. ' It was ^n lapoalii^lie 

.to Mantua, — 

<* Mantua, of great and snfiall the long^ renown, , 
^ • *. That now a Virgil giv'st, and now m gown.'* ' r 

Dryden I read too, but 'not with that r4lsh for his no^ • 

•^ bier versificJsNjon Svhich I afterwards acquired. Jfcra- 

iliatic reading, with all my love of the play, I never was 

fond of; yet, iti the interval of my departure ^om<schoql^ 

. * and my getting dUt of my teens, I wrote twa farces, a 

^o^edy, and a tragedy ; and the plots of all (i^ch as 

' ' ' th^ we]?e) were inventions* The hero of my tragedy » 

was 'the Barl of Surrey (Howard, the poet) who waSr 
^ put to death by Henry the Eighth. 1 forget what liie .|| 

* comedy Was upon. The title of one of the farces was * ^ 

- . ' thie " Beau Miser," which may explain the nature of it. 

Tbe other was^called " A Hundred a Year," and turned ,^ *v 
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upon « iuterld^thfi coantrf , ;>vho u^n having an annui- 
ty to that aniount siven huii, oh 'Comiitioii of his a«ver 
S'l^ out of Loudotv becq]ne»a hater ■at the town. Ib 
^ MJene, hi; antmr^ died^ jovial death in a conn- 



f.. 



, (Ae ftf the 6id, (an adnuntbre summary from the old 
Spaaish writers,) and in the delightful verses at the end 
of it, translated fr»m an' old Spanish poem hy Mr. 
* Hookham Frere, with a triumphant force and fiddity, 
that, you know to be true to' the original at oaoe. It 
seems to me, thatif I cf>uldJive niy lite over i^ain, and 
'« command a prop^ quaqtitjf of, health jmd muscles from 
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my ancestors, or a gymnaaium, I could wite some mA 
poem myself, and make a boob of it. - All that I pie- 
tend at present, vrhm I think what a poem ought to ht^ 
is to be a reader not unwtHUiy. .As to the drama, i un 
persuaded I have no sort of talent fw it; thought caa 
paint a portrait or so in dialogue pretty well out of his- 
tory, as in the ima^nu? convenations of-Po^ and 
. Swift, that hive appeared in dis-New 'Moathly Ma- 
king of, circumstances intro- 
Ee of Mr. Bell, the Pr<4irie- 
!nge>^"' In nis hA«M in the 
ilitica and dramatic tfrttieism, 
£4hem. Mr. Bell had been 
i and a speculator iK elegant 
the public are indited for 
Beta that preceded Cooke's^ 
ir^idiiaetiwis for that vrorfc, 
was unquestionably supericH- to it^ Be»des, it included 
. -Chaucer aQd Spenser. The oQiission of ^sein Cooke's 
. edition was as unpoetical a siga of the times, as tbe^^- 
isting &miliarity with their names is the reverse.- II 
was thought a mark of gopd sense! As if good sense, 
in matters of literature, did not cow^t as much in 
knowing what was poetical iK. poetry, as brlliant in wit 
Mr. Bell was upon the whole a,remarkable person. H^ 
was a [^ain man, with a red faee, and a nose e^ggerated 
.by intemperance; and yet there was something oat un- 
pleasiag in his countenance, espeually when ' he spoke. 
He bad sparkling bkKk eyes, a good-natured smiley 
genUemanly manners, and one of the most agreeable 
voices I ever heard. He had no acquirements, perb^ia 
not even grammer; but his taste in putting forth a pub- » 
licatioD, and getting the best artists to adorn it, was new 
in those times, and may be admired in any; and the 
same tast^ was observable in his house. He knew no- • 
thine of poetry. He thought the Delia Cruscans fine 
people, iKcause they were Iwown in the circles; and for 
Milton's Paradise Lost he had the ^me epithet as for 
Mrs. Crouch's face, or the phaeton of Major Topham: 
he thought it " pretty." Yet a certain liberEil instinct, _. 
and turn for large dealing, mf^^ him include Chaucer . 
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ai^ Spenier in his edition | he got Stoihard to adorn the 
one, and Mortimer the other; and in theinidsty I sus- « 
sect, of 'i^iry equivocal returfte, pablifthed a Briti^ 
Theatre with eflibellishna^its, and a sindlar edition of 
the plays of Shakspeare, — the incorrectest work, accord- 
ing to Bfr. Chalnier% that ever issued from the press. * 
Vnfortunatelgr^for Mr. Bell, he had as great a taste for 
neat wines^ and ankles/ as for pretty hooks; and, to 
crown his misfortunes, the Prince of Wales, to whom 
iiewas bookseller, once did him the honour to partake 
of an entertainment at his house. He afterwards be- 
came a bankrupt. He was one of those men whose 
~ tempieranient and turo ; for enjoyment throw a sort of * 
ffme over whatsoever they do, standing them in stead 
of every thing but prudence, and sometimes even sup^- 
plying* them with the consolations which imprudence '• 
-kaelf has forfeited. After his bankruptcy he set up a ^ 
nev^paper, which became profitable to every body but 
iiimflel£ He had become so used to lawyers and bai- 
WBh that the more his concerns flourished, the more his 
debts flourished with tiiem. It seemed as if he would 
have been too happy without them; too exempt from the 
'cases Ihat beset tne prudent The first time I saw him, 
he wtts standing in a chepiist's shop, waiting till the 
road was clear for him te issue forth. He had a tooth- 
achCj for which he held a handkerchief over his mouth; 
' and while he kept a sharp look-out with his bright eye, 
was alternately groaning in a. most gentlemanly manner 
over his gums ai\d addressing some polite words to the 
sh^^ndan. I had not then been introduced to him, and 
did not know his person; so that the efiect of his voice 

Son m^ was unequivocal. I liked him for it, and wish- 
the bailifi* at the devil. 

In the oflBce of the *' Weekly Messenger;'' I saw one* 
l> • * day a person who looked the epitome of squalid authorr 

ship. He was wretchedly dressed and dirty; and the 
rain, as he took his hat ofi*, came away from it as from a 
spout. This was a man of the name of Badini, who had 
been poet at the Opera, and was then editor of the '* Mes- 
senger.'' He was afterwards sent out of the country 
under the Alien Act, and became reader of the English 
papers to Bonaparte. His intimacy with some of the 
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&Bt funines in the «oiiRti7, amocig v^om hatiul bacn 

- a teuher, ia nimd«Bi,^)wve b«eh of Me to tiM Igrwc^ 

gBvertaaeaX. Reiwajm-t ptoi idioa»tic Eh^ish atytn 

and WM a buA of atuuties. - I had nercr bmre seen a 

poor author, such as are described in hooka; an^ tt» V 

,' spectacle of the reality startled me. Like othe> aii^ors^ 

however, who are at once vMy poor fend Tery clever, 

, his poverty was his own fault Whsa he received^ any 

tfloney, he disappeared, and W!M ttodentted to speadit 

' in alehouses. W« beard that in Pans b« fae^t ^ «ar> 

' - riages. I have sinee met with authors o( the same squalid 

^ description; but they wne d»titiite of ability, and had 

80 more right to profess literature as a b'ade, than alcho^ 

^ ''iny. It is from these that the eoltamon notions ahpvft 

Ae poverty of the- profession are taken. One Of thesi^ 

'''poor fellow! might have eut a fiffure in Smollett. Hetrsa 

* a proper ideal author, in rusty black, out at elbows, tUn 

iM an ode about ^ ewie; fof 

laga^ine, he sad, had bad " tho . 

half-a-croTW- His neeewnty 

y ; but his ^at anxiety was to 

kmI compoei^n, hh ode waa . 

that poetry, ^ir?" cried hejt- 

now — is that poetry?" rising 

; and trembling in all the ago- 

e beginning of the yflsr 1805, 
" News," and I wont to live 
with bim in Rrdges-Street, and write tiie tbeatrioals in 
it It was he uiat invented the round wisdow in tha 
office of that paper, to attract attention. I say, the pa- 
per was his own, but it is a singular instance of my !>• 
. curiousness, that I do not know to this day, and' most 
likely never did, wheliier he had any share m it or not. 
Cpon re6ectioD, my impression is, that he had not At, 
ill events, be was the printer and publisher, and he oe-''..' 
cupied the house. 

It was the custom at that tiine for editors of papers to 
be intimate with actors and dramatists. They were 
often proprietors, as well as editors; and, in that case, it 
was not expected that they should escape the usual in- 
tercourse, or wish to dp so. Jt was thought a fearer in 
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the cap of all parties; arrd with their feathers they tickled 
one another. The newspaper man had consequence in 
the green-room, and plenty of tickets for his friend's; 
and he dined at amusing tables. The dramatist secured 
a good-natured critique in his journal, sometimes got it 
written himself, or, according to Mr. Reynolds, was " , 

even himself the author of it. The actor, if he was of ^ j 

any eminence, stood upon the same ground of reciproci- 
ty, and not to know a pretty actress, would have been a 
want of the knowing in general. Upon new perform- 
ers, and upon writers not yet introduced, a journalist 
was more impartial; and sometimes, where the proprie- • 
tor was in one interest more than another, or for some 
personal reason grew oifended with an actor or set of 
actors, a criticism would occasionally be hostile, and 
even severe. An editor, too, would now and then sug- 
gest to his employer the policy of exercising a freer 
authority, and obtain influence enough with him to show 
symptoms of it I believe Mr. Bell's editor, who was 
more clever, was also more impartial than most critics; 
though the publisher of the " British Theatre," and pa- / 
trori of the " Delia Cruscans," must have been hamper-* 
ed with literary intimacies. The best chance for an edi- 
tor, who wished to have any thing like an opinion of 
his o»wn, was the appearance of a rival newspaper with ^ 

a strong theatrical connexion. Influence, was here threat^ 
ened with diminqtion. It was to be held up on other \ 
grounds; and the critic was permitted to find out, that a * 
bad play was not good, or an actress's petticoat of the 
lawful dimensions. 

Pufiing and plenty of tickets were, however, the sys* 
tern of the day. It was an interchange of amenities over 
the dinner table; a flattery of power on the one side, and 
puns on the other; and what the public took for a critt«- 
cism on a play, was a draft upon the box-offlce, or re- 
miniscences of last Thursday's salmon and lobster-sauce^ 

Things are altered now. Editors of newspapers (with 
one or two scandalous exceptions, and they make a bul- 
lying show of independence) are of a higher and more 
independent order; and proprietors are wealthier, and 
leave their editors more to themselves. Tickets are ac- 
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eepted from the theatres; but it is upon an understand- 
ing that theatrical criticism of any sort is useful to both 
parties. At the time when the " News" was set up, 
there was no such things strictly speaking, as impartial 
newspaper criticism; there was hardly any criticism at 
all — I mean, any attempt at it, or articles of any length. 
The best critiques were to be found in weekly papers, 
because their corruption was of less importance. For 
the most part the etiquette was, to write as short and asr 
favourable a paragraph on the new piece as could be; to 
say that Banister was "excellent," and Mrs. Jordan 
'^'charming;" to notice the " crowded house," or invent 
it, if necessary; and to conclude by observing, that **the 
whole went off with eclat, '^ If a lord was in the boxes, 
he was noticed as well as the actors; — a thing never 
done now, except as a help to a minor theatre. Lords 
may sit by dozens in the boxes at Covent Garden, and 
an editor take no more notice of them than chorus-sing- 
ers. For the rest, it was a critical religion in those 
times to admire Mr. Kemble; and at the period in ques- 
tion. Master Betty had appeared, and beeii hugged to 
the hearts of the town as the young Roscius. 

We saw that independence in theatrical criticism would 
be a great novelty. We announced it, and nobody be- 
lieved us: — we stuck to it, and the town believed every 
thing we said. The proprietors of the " News," of whom 
I knew so little that I cannot recollect with certainty any 
one of them, very handsomely left me to myself. My 
retired and scholastic habits kept me so, and the pride of 
success confirmed my independence with regard to others. 
I was then in my twentieth year, an early period at that 
time for a writer. The usual exaggeration of report made 
me youngfer than I was; and after being a *^ young Ros- 
cius" poetical, I was now looked upon as one critical. 
To know an actor personally, appeared to me a vice not 
to be thought of; and I would as lief have taken poison 
as accepted a ticket from the theatres. Good God ! To 
think of the grand opinion I had of myself in those days, 
and what little reason 1 had for it! Not to accept the 
tickets was very proper, considering that I bestowed 
more blame than praise; There was also more good* 
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nature than I supposed in not allowing myself to know 
any actors; but the vanity of my position had greater 
weight with me than any thing else, and I must have • 
proved it to discerning eyes by the spiall quantity of in- 
formation I brought to my task, and the ostentation with 
which I produced it. I knew almost as little of the dra- ' 
ma, as the young Roscius himself. Luckily I had the •• - 
advantage of him in knowing how unfit he was for his 
office; and probably he thought me as much so, though 
he could ,not have argued upon it; for 1 was in the mi- 
nority respecting bis merits, and the balance just then 
trembling on the beam; the " News,'' I believe, hastened 
the settlement of the question. I wish with all my heart 
we had let him alone, and he had got a little more money. ^ 

However he obtained enough to create him a provision- ^ 
for life. His position, which appeared so brilliant at first, 
had a remarkable cruelty in it. Most mep begin life with 
struggles, and have their vanity sufficiently .knocked 
about the head and shoulders^ to make their kinder for- 
tunes the more welcome. Mr. Betty had his sugar first, 
and his physic afterwards. He began life with a double 
childhood, with a new and extraordinary felicity added to 
the natural enjoyments of his age; and he lived to see it 
speedily come to nothing, and to be taken for an ordinary 
person. I am told that he acquiesces in his fate, and agrees 
that the town were mistaken. If so, he is no ordinary per- 
son still, and has as much right to our respect for his good 
sense, as he is declared on all hands to deserve it for his 
amiableness. I have an anecdote of him to both purposes 
which exhibits him in a very agreeable light. A living 
writer, who, if he had been criticising in another what he 
did himself, would have attributed it to an overweening 
opinion of his good word, happened to be at a party where 
Mr. Betty was present; and in coming away, when they 
were all putting on their great coats, he thought fit to com- 
pliment the dethroned favourite of the town, by telling 
him that he recollected him in old times, and had been 
" much pleased with him.'' Mr. Betty, who appears to 
have shown all the address which the other wanted, 
looked at his unlucky inemorialist, as much as to say 
** You don't tell me so!" and then starting into a tragi- 
cal attitude, exclaimed *^ Oh, memory! memory!" 
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I was right about Master Betty, and I am sorry for it; 
thoueh the town was in faalt, not he. I think I was right 
also aoout Mr. Kemble; but I have no regret on that secure. 
He flourished lone enough after my attacks on his majes- 
tic dry ness and deliberate nothings; and Mr. Kean would 
' have taken the public by storm, whether they had been 
" prepared for him or not: 

*< One touch of nature makes the whole world kin." 

Mr. Kemble faded before him, like a tragedy ghost I 
never denied the merits which that actor possessed. He 
had the look of a Roman; made a very good ideal, though 
not a very real Coriolanus, Cor his pride was not suffici- 
^ -ently blunt and unaffected; and in paiiis that suited his na- 
tural deficiency, such as Penruddock and the Abbe de 
I'Epee, would have been altogether admirable and inter- 
esting, if you could have forgotten that their sensibility, 
in his hands, was not so much repressed, as wanting. He 
was no more to be compared to his sister, than stone is 
to flesh and blood. There was much of the pedagogue 
in him. He made a great fuss about trifles; was inflexi- 
ble on a pedantic reading: in short, was rather a teacl^r 
of elocution than an actor; and not a good teacher, on 
that account. There was a merit in his idealism, as far 
as it went. He had, at least, faith in something classical 
and scholastic, and he made the town partake of it; but 
it was all on the surface — ^a hollow trophy; and I am per- 
suaded, that he was a very dull person, and had no idea 
in his head but of a stage Roman, and the dignity he 
added to his profession. 

But if I was right about Mr. Kemble, whose admirers 
I plagued enough, I was not equally so about the living 
dramatists, whom I plagued more. I laid all the defi- 
ciencies of the modern drama to their account, and treated 
them like a parcel of mischievous boys, of whom I was 
the schoolmaster and whipper-in. I forgot that it was I 
who was the boy, and tfiat they knew twenty times more 
of the world than I did. Not that I mean to say their 
comedies were excellent, or that my common-places about 
the superior merits of Congreve and Sheridan were not 
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well founded: but there was more talent in their *' fiye- 
aet farces" than I supposed; and I mistook, in great mea- 
sure, the defect of the age,-^its dearth of dramatic charac- 
ter, — for that of the writers who were to draw upon h. 
It is true, a great wit, by a laborious process^, and the 
help of his acquirements, might extract a play or two 
*from it, as was Sheridan's own case; but there was a 
great deal of imitation even in Sheridan, and he was fain 
to help himself to a little originality out of the charac- 
ters 01 his less formalized countrymen, his own included. 
It is remarkable, that the three most amusing dramatists 
of the last age, Sheridan, Goldsmith, and O'Keeffe, were 
all Irishmen, and all had characters of their own. She- 
ridan, after all, was Swift's Sheridan come to life again 
in the person of his grandson, with the oratory of Thomas 
Sheridan, the father, superadded and brought to bear. 
Croldsmith, at a disadvantage in his breeding, but full of 
address with his pen, drew upon his own absurdities and 
mistakes, and filled his dramas with ludicrous perplexity. 
O'Keeffe was all for whim and impulse, but not without a 
good deal of conscience; and, accordingly, in his plays we 
have a sort of young and pastoral taste of life in the very 
midst of its sophistications. Animal spirits, quips and 
cranks, credulity, and good intention, are triumphant 
throughout, and make a delicious mixture. It is a great 
credit to O'Eeeffe, that he ran sometimes close upon the 
borders of the sentimental drama, and did it not only with 
impunity but advantage: but sprightliness and sincerity 
enable a man to do every thing with advantage. It is a 
pity that as much cannot be said of Mr. Coleman, who, 
after taking more license in his writings than any body, 
has become a Licenser ex officio^ and seems inclined to 
license nothing but cant When this writer got into the 
sentimental, he made a sad business of it, for he had no 
faiith in sentiment. He mouthed and 'overdid it, as a 
man does when he is telling a lie. At a farce he was 
admirable; and remains so, whether writing or licensing. 
Morton seemed to take a colour from the writers dl 
.round him, especially from O'Eeefie and the sentimen- 
talists. His sentiment was more in earnest than Mr. 
Coleman's, yet somehow not hajfpy either. There was 
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a gloom in it, and a smack of the Old .Baily. It jvas 
best when he put it in a shape of humour, as in the pa- 
ternal and inextinguishable tailorism of Old Rapid in 
a Cure for the Heart-^dche. Young Rapid, who com- 
plains that his father '' sleeps so slow," is also a pleas- 
ant fellow and worthy of O'Keeffe. He is one of the 
numerous crop that sprang up from Wild Oats, but not' 
in so natural a soil. The character of the modern dra- 
ma at that time was singularly commercial; nothing but 
gentleman in distress, and hard landlords, and generous 
interferers, and fathers who got a great deal of money, 
and sons who spent it. I remember the whole wit of 
Mr. H ^s play ran upon prices, bonds, and post- 
obits. You might know what the pit thought of their 
pound-notes by the ostentatious indifference with which 
the heroes of the pieces gave them away, and the admi- 
ration and pretended approval with which the spectators 
observed it To make a present of a hundred pounds 
was as if a man had uprooted and given away an Egyp- 
tian pyramid. 

Mr. Reynolds was not behindhand w^ith his brother 
dramatists, in drawing upon the taste of the day for gains 
and distresses. It appears, by his Memoirs, that* he 
had too much reason for so doing., He was perhaps the 
least ambitious, and the least vain, (whatever charges to 
the contrary his animal spirits might have brought on 
him,) of all the writers of that period. In complexional 
vivacity he certainly did not yield to any of them; his 
comedies, if they were fugitive, were genuine represen- 
tations of fugitive manners, and went merrily to their 
death; and there is one of them; the " Dramatist," found- 
ed upon something more lasting, which promises to re- 
main in the collections, and deserves it: which is not a lit- 
tle to say of any writer. I never wish for a heartier 
laugh than I hava enjoyed, since t grew wiser, not only 
in seeing, but in reading the vagaries of his dramatic 
hero, and his mystifications of " Old Scratch." When 
I read the good-humoured Memoirs of this writer the 
other day, I felt quite ashamed of the ignorant and 
boyish way in which I used to sit in judgment npon his 
faults, without being aware of what was good in him; * 
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and my repentance was increased by the very proper 
manner in which he speaks of his critics, neither deny- 
ing the truth of their charges in letter, nor admitting 
them altogether in spirit; in fact, showing that he knew 
very well what he was about, and that they, whatsoever 
tiiey fancied to the contrary, did not Mr. Reynolds, 
agreeably to his sense and good-humour, never said a 
word to his critics at the time. Mr. Thomas Dibdin, 
not quite so wise, wrote me a letter, which Incledon, I 
am told, remonstrated with him for sending, saying, it 

would do him no good with the *^ d boy.'' And he 

was right I published it, with an answer; and only 
thought that I made dramatists ^^come bow to me." Mr. 
Coleman attacked me in a prologue, which by a curious 
chance Fawc6tt spoke right in my teeth, the box I sat in 
happening to be directly opposite him. I laughed at the 
prologue; and only looked upon Mr. Coleman as a great 
monkey, pelting me with nuts, which I ate. Attacks of 
this kind were little calculated to obtain their end with 
a youth who persuaded himself that he wrote for nothing 
but the public good; who mistook the impression which 
any body of moderate taleats can make with a newspa- 
per, for the result of something peculiarly his own; and 
who had just enough scholarship to despise the want of 
it, or what appeared to be the want of it, in others. I do 
not pretend to think that the criticisms in the " News" 
had no merit at all. They showed an acquaintance with 
the style of Voltaire, Johnson, and others; were not un- 
agreeably sprinkled with quotation; and, above all, were 
written with more care and attention than was customary 
with newspapers at that time. The pains I took to round 
a period with nothing in it, or to invent a simile that 
should appear off-hand, would have done honour to bet- 
ter stuff. On looking over the articles the other day, 
for the first time perhaps these twenty years, I found 
them less absurd than I had imagined; and began to fear 
that,, with all their mistakes, my improvement since had 
not been free from miscalculation. If so, God knows 
how I should have to criticise myself twenty years hence! 
But there is a time of life, at which we cannot well ex- 
perience more, at least so as to draw any healthy and 
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useful deduetions from our experience: and when a man 
baa come to this, he is as wise, after his fashion, as he 
ever will be. The world require neither the ill-informed 
confidenee of youth, nor the worse diffidence or obstina* 
ey of old age, to teach them; but a- comparison of mutual 
experiences; enough wisdom for acknowledging, that we 
are none of us as wise or as happy as we might be; and 
a little more (which is the ^reat ppint to arrive at) for 
setting to work and trying if we cannot be otherwise. 
Methinks we have been beating blindly upon this point 
long enough; and might as well open our eyes to it. 



TH£ EXAMIKEB. — ACCOUNT OF THE AVTHOB^S IMPJRI- 

SOHBCXNT. 

At the beginning of the year 1808, my brother John 
and myself set up the weekly paper of tti^ Examiner, in 
joint partnership. The c^irit ot the theatrical criticism 
continued the same as in the News, for several years; by 
which time reflection, and the society of better critics^ 
had made me wiser. In politics I soon got interested, 
as a man; though I never could bear them, as a writer. 
It was against the grain that I was encouraged to begin 
them; and against thp grain I ever afterwards sat down to 
write, except when the subject was of a very general de* 
scription and I could introduce philosophy and the belies 
lettres. People accused me of conspiring with Cobbett and 
my gallant namesake, Henry Hunt; when the fact is, I ne«^ 
ver beheld either of them: so private a public man have I 
been. I went criminally late to my political article; gave a 
great deal of trouble to printers and newsmen, for which 
I am heartily sorry; and hastened back as fast as I could to 
my verses and books, among which I had scarcely a work 
upon politics. The progress of society has since deeply 
interested me, and I should do better now, because I 
have better learnt the value of time, and polities have 
taken with me a wider and kindlier aspect: but owing 
to a dispute of a very painful nature, in which every 
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body thought himself in the right, and was perhaps more 
or less in the wrong, I have long ceased to have any hand 
in the Examiner, and latterly to hav^ any property in it. 
I shall therefore say nothing more of the paper, except 
that I was very much in earnest in all I wrote; that I 
was in a perpetual fluctuation, during the time, of gay 
spirits and wretched health, which conspired to make me 
a sensitive observer, and a very bad man of business; and 
that I think precisely as I did on all subjects when I last 
Wrote in it: — with this difference, — that I am inclined to 
object to the circumstances that make the present state of 
society what it is, still more; and to individuals who are 
the creatures of those circumstances, not at all. 

I proceed to the story of my imprisonment; which 
concerns others as well as myseli, and contains some deli- 
neations of character; but as it has been told before in the 
same words, I shall print it with marks of quotation. I 
need not add, after wJiat has been said at the close of the 
last paragraph, that the exordium would have been a lit- 
tle different now had it been newly written: but I let it 
stand, because it was written as conscientiously and with 
as free a spirit, as it would be written still. I no longer 
think I have a right to quarrel with individuals or their 
characters, any more than, they have with one's own; 
and besides objecting to the right or utility of the thing, 
I have observed that those are loudest against others, 
who can the least bear to have any thing said of them- 
selves; which is a fault I am willing to value myself upon 
not being charged with. Enough remains, in all con- 
acience, to oppose and object to, if we prefer our utility 
to our spleen; and quite enough to show we are indepen- 
dent, and not likely to be bribed. 

" Some of my readers may remember that my bro- 
ther and myself were sentenced to a two years' impri- 
sonment for a libel on the Prince Regent; I say, without 
hesitation, a libel; since the word means no more; now- 
a-days, either for a man or against him, than its origi- 
nal signification of ^ a little book.' Let those thank 
themselves that such is the case, who by their own con- 
fusion of terms and penalties, and their application of 
one and the same word to the lowest private scandal and 
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the highest impulses of public spirit, have rendered ho- 
nest men not ashamed of it It is remarkable, that the 
same Whig Judge (Lord Eilenborough) who had direct- 
ed the Jury to find us innocent on a prior occasion, 
when we were indicted for saying that * of all Monarchs 
since the Revolution, the successor of George the Third 
(then reigning) would have the finest opportunity of be- 
coming nobly popular,' had now the task of giving them 
a very difierent intimation, because we thought tiiat the 
Regent had not acted up to his opportunities. I was * 
provoked to write the libel by the interest I took in the 
disappointments of the Irish nation, which had very 

E articular claims on the promises of his Royal Highness; 
ut what, perhaps, embittered it most in the palate of 
that illustrious Personage, was' its contradiction of an 
awkward paneg}"ric which had just appeared on him 
from the pen of some foolbh person in the ^Morning' 
Post,' calling him, at his time of life, a charmer of all 
hearts and an Adonis of loveliness. At another time, 
I should have laughed at this in a rhyme or two, and re- 
mained free; the courts of law having a judicious in- 
stinct against the reading of merry rhymes; but the two 
things coming together, and the Irish venting their 
spleen pretty stoudy over their wine at the dinner oa 
St Patrick's Day, (indeed they could not well be more 
explicit, for they groaned and hissed when his name 
was mentioned,) I wrote an attack equally grave and 
vehement, and such as every body said would be prpse- 
cuted. Little did I foresee, that, in the course of a few 
years, this same people, the Irish, would burst into an 
enthusiasm of joy and confidence, merely because the 
illustrious Personage paid them a visit! I will not say 
they were rightly ^rved, in finding that nothing came 
of it, for I do not think so; especially as we are not 
bound to take the inhabitants of a metropolis as re- 
presentatives of the wretched millions in other parts of 
the country, who have since been in worse state than 
before. But this I may be allowed to say, that if ever 
I regretted having gone to prison in their behalf, it was 
then and then only. 

" Between the verdict and the passing of sentence, a 
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circumstance occurred^ not of so singular a nature, per- 
haps, as it may seem. We were given to understand, 
through the mediuril of a third person, but in a manner 
emphatically serious and potential, that if we would ab- 
stain in future from commenting upon the actions of the 
royal Per^sonage, means would be found to prevent our 
going to prison. The same offer was afterwards repeat- 
ed, as far as the payment of a fine was concerned, upon 
our going thither. I need not add, that we declined both. 
We do. not mean to affirm, that these offers came direct- 
ly or indirectly from the quarter in which they might be 
supposed to originate; but we know the immediate quar- 
ter from which they did come; and this we may affirm, 
that of all the ^ two hundred and fifty particular friends,' 
who dined on one occasion at Carlton House, and delight- 
ed the public with that amazing record of attachment, his 
Royal Highness had not one more zealous or liberal in 
his behalf. 

** The expectation of a prison was in one respect very 
formidable to me; for I had been a long time in a bad 
state of health; and when notice was given that we were 
;to be brought up for judgment, I had just been advised 
by the physician to take exercise every day on horse- 
back, and go down to the sea-side. I was resolved, how- 
ever, to do no disgrace either to the courage which I real- 
ly possessed, or to an example which I can better speak 
of in any other place than this. I accordingly put my 
countenance in its best trim: I made a point of wearing 
my best apparel ; put on my new hat and gloves, and de- 
scended into the legal arena to be sentenced gallantly. 
As an instance of the imagination which I am accustomed 
to mingle with every thing, I was at that time reading a 
little work, to which Milton is indebted, the Comus of 
Erycius Puteanus; and this, which is a satire on ^ Bac- 
chuses and their revellers,' I pleased myself with having 
in my pocket. It is necessary, on passing sentence for a 
libel, to read over again the words that composed it. 
This was the business of Lord Ellenborough, who baf- 
fled the attentive audience in a very ingenious manner by 
affecting every instant to hear a noise, and calling upon the 
Officers of the court to prevent it Mr. Garrow, the At- 
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torney-Creneral, (who had succeeded Sir Vicary Gibbs at 
a very cruel moment, for the indictment had been brought 
by that irritable person, and was the first against us which 
took effect,) behaved to us with a politeness that was 
considered extraordinary. Not so Mr. Justice Grose, 
who delivered the sentence. To be didactic and old 
womanish belonged to his office; but to lecture us ojn pan- 
dering to the public appetite for scandal, was what we 
could not so easily bear. My brother, as I had been the 
writer, expected me, perhaps, to be the spokesman; and 
speak I certainly should have done, had not I been pre- 
vented by the dread of a hesitation in my speech, to 
which I had been subject when a boy, and the fear of 
which (perhaps idly, for I hesitate least among strangers, 
and very rarely at all) has been the main cause, I believe, 
that I have appeared and acted in public less than any 
other public man. There is reason to think, that Lord 
EllenbDrough was still less easy than ourselves. He 
knew that we were acquainted with his visits to Carlton 
House and Brighton, (sympathies not eminently decent 
in a Judge,) and the good things he had obtained for his 
kinsmen, and we could not help preferring our feelings 
at the moment to those which induced him to keep his 
eyes fixed on his papers, which he did almost the whole 
time of our being in Court, never turning them once to 
the place on which we stood. There were divers points 
besides those, on which he had some reason to f^ar'that 
we might choose to return the lecture of the Bench. He 
did not even look at us> when he asked, in the course of 
his duty, whether it was our wish to make any remarks. 
I answered, that we did not wish to make any /Aere, and 
Sir Nash proceeded to pass sentence. At tiie sound of 
two years' imprisonment in separate jails, my brother 
and myself instinctively pressed each other's arm. It 
was a heavy blow: but the pressure that acknowledged 
it, encouraged the resolution to bear it; and I do not be*« 
lieve either of us interchanged a word afterwards on the 
subject. 

" We parted in hackney-coaches for our respective 
abodes, accompanied by two tipstaves apiece. I cannot 
help smiling to think of a third person whom I had with 
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Hie, when I contract his then ^situation with his present: 
but he need not be alarmed. I will not do him the in* 
justice either of hurting or recommending him by the 
mentidn of his name. He was one of the best-natured 
fellows in the world, and I dare say he is so still; but, 
as Strap says, ' Non omnia possumus omnes.' 

** The tipstaves prepared me for a singular character 
in my jailer. His name was Ives. I was told he was a 
very self-willed personage, not the more accommodating 
for being in a bad state of health, and that he called every 
body Mister. /In short/ said one of the tipstaves, * he 
is one as mAy be led, but he'll never be druv.^ 

** The sight of the prison-gate and the high wall was a 
dreary business, j thought of my horseback and the 
downs of Brighton; but congtafulated myself, at all events, 
that I had come thither with a good conscience. After 
waiting in the prison-yard as long as if it had been the 
antiroom. of a minister, I was at length ushered into the 
presence of the great man. He was in his parlour, 
whieh was decently furnished, and had a basin of broth 
brfore hilt), which he quitted on my appearance, and 
rose with much solemnity to meet me. He seemed 
about fifty years of age; had a white night*cap on, as if 
he was going to be hung; and a great red face, which 
looked ready to burst with blood. Indeed, he was not 
:9iUowed by his physician to speak in a tone above a whis- 
per. The first thing he said was, ^ Mister, I'd ha' given 
a matter of a hundred pounds, that you had not come to 
this place— a hundred pounds!^ The emphasis which 
he laid on the word * hundred' was enormous. 1 forget 
what I answered. I endeavoured, as usual, to make the 
best of things; but he recurred over and over again to 
the hundred pounds; and said he wondered, for his part, 
what the Government meant by sending me there, for 
the prison was not a prison fit for a gentleman. He of- 
ten repeated this opinion afterwards, adding, with a pe- 
culiar nod of his head, *and Mister, they knows it' I 
said, that if a gentleman deserved to be sent to prison, 
he ought not to be treated with a greater nicety than any- 
one else: upon which he corrected me, observing very 
properly, (th<{pgh, as the phrase is, it was one word for 
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the gentleman and two for his own apartments,) that a 

Krson who had been used to a better mode of lodging and 
ing than ^ low people,' was not treated with the same 
justice, if forced to live exactly as they did. 1 told him 
his observation was very true; which gave him a favourable 
opinion of my understanding; for I had many occasions 
of remarking, that, abstractedly considered, he looked 
upon nobody whomsoever as his superior, speaking even 
of the members of the Royal Family as persons \^hom 
he knew very well, and estimated no more than became 
him. One Royal Duke had lunched in his parlour, and 
another he had laid under some polite obligation. <They 
knows me,' said he, * very well, Mister; and, Mister, I 
knows them.' This concluding sentence he uttered with 
great particularity and precision. He was not proof, how<^ 
ever, against a Greek Pindar, which he happened to light 
upon one day amopg my hooka Its unintelligible charac- 
ter gave him a notion that he had got somebody to deal 
with, who might really know something which he did not. 
Perhaps the gilt leaves and red morocco binding had their 
share in the magic. The upshot was, that he always 
showed himself anxious to appear well with me, as a cle- 
ver fellow, treating me with great civility on all occasions 
but one, when I made him very angry by disappointing 
him in a money amount The Findar was a mystery that 
staggered him. I remember very well, that giving me a 
long account one day of something connected with, his 
business, he happened to catch with his eye the shelf 
that contained it, and whether he saw it or not, abruptly 
finished by observing, ^ But Mister, you knows all these 
things as well as I do.' Upon the whole, my new ac- 
quaintance was as strange a person as I ever met with. 
A total want of education, together with a certain vul- 
gar acuteness, conspired to render him insolent and pe- 
dantic. Disease sharpened his tendency to violent fits of 
passion, which threatened to suffocate him; and then in 
his intervals of better health, he would issue forth, with 
his cock-up-nose and his hat on one side, as great a fop 
as a jockey. I remember his coming to my rooms, about 
the middle of my imprisonment, as if; on purpose to in- 
sult oyer my ill health with the contrast of his own 
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convalescence, putting his arms in a gay manner a-kimbo^ 
amd telling me I should never live to go out, whereas he 
Vas riding about as stout as ever, and had just been in the 
* country. He died before I left prison. The vrord jaiij 
in deference to the way in which it is sometimes spelt, 
he called gole; and Mr. Brougham he always spoke of 
as Mr. Bruffam. He one day apologized for this mode 
of pronunciation, or rather gave a specimen of his vanity 
and self-will, which will show the reader at once the 
high notions a jailer may entertain of himself: * I find,' 
said he, <that they calls him Broom; but, Mister,' (as- 
suming a look from which there was to be no appeal^) ^ / 
calls him BruffamP 

'< Finding that my host did not think the prison fit for 
me, I asked if he would let me have an apartment in 
his house. He pronounced it impossible; which was a 
trick to enhance the price. I could not make an ofier to 
please him; and he stood out so long, and, as he thought, 
so cunningly, that he subsequently overreached hhn- 
self by his trickery; as the readers will see. His ob- 
ject was to keep me among the prisoners, till he could at 
once sicken me of the place, and set the permission of 
the magistrates to receive me into his house; which was a 
thing he reckoned upon as a certainty. He thus hoped 
to secure himself in all quarters; for his vanity was al- 
most aa strong as his avarice; he was equall}"^ fond of get- 
ting money in private, and of the approbation of the great 
men he had to deal with in public; and it so happened, 
that there had been no prisoner, above the poorest con- 
dition, before my arrival, with the exception of Colonel 
Despard. From abusing the prison, he then suddenly 
fell to speaking well of it, or rather of the room occu- 
pied by the Colonel; and said that another correspond- 
ing with it would make me a capital apartment ^ To be 
sure,' said he, ^ there is nothing but bare walls, and I 
have no bed to put in it.' I replied, that of course I 
should not be hindered from having my own bed from 
home. He said, 'No; and if it rains,' observed hejfyou 
have only to put up with want of light for a time.' 
'TJf^hat!' exclaimed I, 'are there no windows?' 'Win- 
Mister!' cried he; 'no windows in a prison of this 
;no glass^ Mister; but excellent shutter^P 
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^' It was fiaally agreed, that I should sleep for a night 
or two in a garret of the jailer^s house, till my bed could 
be got ready in the prison and the windows glazed. A 
dreary evening followed, which, however, let me com-* 
pletely into the man's character, and showed him in a 
variety of lights, some ludicrous and others as melancho- 
ly. There was a full-length portrait, in the room, of a 
little girl, dizened out in her best. This, he told me, 
was his daughter, whom he had disinherited for disobedi- 
ence. I tned tp suggest a few reflections to him, capa- 
ble of doing her service; but disobedience, I found, was 
an offence doubly irritating tp his nature, on account of 
his sovereign habits as a jailer; and seeing his irritability 
likely to inflame the plethora of his countenance, I desist- 
ed. Though not allowed to speak above a whisper, he 
was extremely willing to talk; but at an early hour I plead- 
ed my own state of health, and retired to bed. 

^< On taking possession of my garret, I was treated 
with a piece ol delicacy, which 1 never should have 
thought of finding in a prison. When I first entered its 
walls, I had been received by the under-jailer, a man 
who appeared an epitome of all that was forbidding in his 
office. He was short and very thick, had a hook nose, a 
great severe countenance, and a bunch of key^ hanging 
on his arm. A friend once stopped short at sight of him, 
and said, in a melancholy tone, ^And this is the jailer!' 
Honest old Cave! thine outside would have been un- 
worthy of thee, if upon farther acquaintance I had not 
found it a very hearty outside, — ay, and in my eyes, ^ 
very good-looking one, and as fit to contain the milk of 
human kindness that was in thee,, as the husk of a cocoa. 
Was, did I say? I hope it is in thee still; I hope thou 
art alive to read this paper, and to perform, as usual, a 
hundred kind offices, as exquisite in their way as they 
are desirable and unlooked for. To finish at once the 
character of this man, — I could never prevail on him to 
accept any acknowledgment of his kindness greater than 
a setepf tea-things, and a piece or two of old^ furniture 
which I could not well carry away. I had indeed the 
pleasure of leaving him in possession of a room I ha^ pa- 
pered; but this was a thing unexpected, and which Ei- 
ther of us h^d supposed could be done. Had I beein ^ 
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Prince, I would have forced on him a pension. Being 
a journalist, I made him accept an Examiner weekly, 
which, I trust, he still lives to relish his Sunday pipe 
with. 

« This man, in the interval between my arrival and 
introduction to the head jailer, had found means to give 
me farther information respecting my new condition, and 
to express the interest he took in it. I thought little of 
his offers at the time. He behaved with the greatest air 
of deference to his principal; moving as fast as his body 
would allow him, to execute his least intimation ; and hold- « 
ing the candle to him while he read, with an obsequious '" 
zeal. But he had spoken to his wife about me, and his / 
wife I found to be as great a curiosity as himself. Both 
were more like the romantic jailers drawn in some of - 
our modern plays, than real Horsemonger-lane palpa- 
bilities. The wife, in her person, was as light and fragile 
as the husband was sturdy. She had the nerves of a fine 
lady, and , yet went through the most unpleasant duties 
with the patience of a martyr. Hqt voice and look 
seemed to plead for a softness like their own, as if a loud 
reply would have shattered her. Ill health had made 
her a -Methodist, but this did not hinder her sympathv 
with an invalid who was none, or her love for her hus- ' 
band, who was as little of a saint as need be. Upon the 
whole, such an extraordinary couple, so apparently un- 
suitable, and yet so fitted for one another; so apparently 
vulgar on one side, and yet so naturally delicate on both ; • 
so misplaced in their situation, and yet for the good of 
others so admirably put therp, I have never met with, be- 
fore or since. 

^^ It was the business of this woman to lock me up in 
my garret; but she did it so softly the first night, that I 
knew nothing of the matter. Theji^ight following, I 
thought I heard a gentle tampering with the lock. I 
tried it, and found it fastened. She heard me as she was 
going down stairs, and said the next day, <^Ah, Sir, I 
thought I should have turned the key, so as for|JK>u not 
to hear it; but I found you did.*' The whole conduct 
of this couple towards us, from first to last, was of a"piece 
with this singular delicacy. 
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^^My bed was shortly put up, and I slept in my new 
room. It was on an upper story^ and stood in a comer 
of the quadrangle, on the right hand as you enter the 
prison-gate. The windows (which had now been ac- 
commodated with glass, in addition to their ^^ excellent 
shutters") were high up, and barred; but the room was 
large and airy, and there was a fireplace. It was designed 
for a common room for the prisoners on that story^ but 
the cells were then empty. The cells were ranged on 
either side of the arcade, of which the story is formed, 
and the room opened at the end of it At night-time 
the door was locked ; then another On the top of the stair- 
case, then another on the middle of the staircase, then a 
fourth at the bottom, a fifth that shut up the little yard 
belonging to that quarter, and how many more, before 
you got out of the gates, I forget: but I do not exagge-^ 
rate when I say there were at least ten or eleven. The 
first night I slept there, I listened to them, one after the 
other, till the weaker part of my heart died within me. 
Every fresh turning of the key seemed a malignant in- 
sult to my love of liberty. I was alone, and away from 
my family: I, who have never slept from home above a 
dozen times in my life, and then only from necessity. Fur- 
thermore, the reader will bear in mind that I was ill. 
With a great flow of natural spirits, I was subject to fits 
of nervousness, which had latterly taken a more contin- 
ued shape. I felt one of them coming on, and having 
learned to anticipate and break the force of it by sudden 
exercise, I took a stout walk of I dare say fourteen or 
fifteen miles, by pacing backwards and forwards for the 
space of three hours. This threw me into a state in which 
rest, for rest's sake, became pleasant. I got hastily into 
bed, and slept without a dream till morning. By the way, 
I never dreamt of prison but twice all the time I was there, 
and my dream was the same on both occasions. 

" It was on the second day of my imprisonment that I 
saw niy wife, who could not come to me before. To 
say tHfct she never reproached me for these and the like 
taxes upon our family prospects, is to say little. A 
world of comfort for me was in her face. There is a 
note in the fifth volume of my Spenser, which I was then 
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. readings in these words: — < February 4th9 1813.' The 
line to which it refers is this: — 

' Much dearer be the things, which cpme through hard distresse.' 

^' I now applied to the magistrates for permission to 
have my wife and children with me, which was granted. 
Not so my request to move into the jailer's house. Mr. 
Holme Summer, on occasion of a petition from a sub* 
sequent prisoner, told the House of Commons, that my 
room had a view over the Surrey hills,. and that I was 
very well content with it. I could not feel obliged to 
him for this postliminious piece of enjoyment, especially 
wJ^en I remembered that Mr. Holmes Summer had done 
all in hij? power to prevent my removal out of the room, 
precisely (as it appeared to us) because it looked upon 
nothing but the felons, and because I was not contented. 
In fact, you could not see out of the windows at ally 
without getting on a chair; and then, all that you saw 
was the miserable men, whose chains had been clanking 
from daylight The perpetual sound of these chains 
wore upon my spirits, in a manner to which my state 
of health allowed me reasonably to object. The yard 
also in which I exercised was very small. The jailer 
proposed that I should be allowed to occupy apartments 
in his house, and walk occasionally in the prison garden; 
adding, that I should certainly die if I had not; aod his 
opinion was seconded by that of the medical man. Mine 
host was sincere in this, if in nothing else. Telling us, 
one day, how warmly he had put it to the magistrates^ 
and insisted that I should not survive, he turned round 
upon me, and, to the Doctor's astonishment, added, ^ nor, 
Mister, will you.' I believe it was the opinion of many; 
but Mr. Holmes Summer argued, perhaps, from his owa 
3ensations; which were sufficiently iron. Perhaps he^ 
concluded also, like a proper ministerialist, that if I did 
not think fit to flatter the magistrate a little, and play 
the courtier, my wants could not be very great. < A.t all ^ 
events, he came up one day with the rest of them, and 
after bowing as well as he could to my wife, and pite- 
ously pinching the cheek of an infant in her arms, went 
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flown and did all he could to prevent our being cimifort^ 
ably situated. 

The Doctor then proposed that I should be removed 
into the prison infirmary; and this proposal was granted. 
Infirmary had, I confess, an awkward sound even to my 
ears. - 1 fancied a room shared with other sick persons, 
not the best fitted for companions; but the gooi^-natured 
doctor (his name was Dixon) undeceived me.* The in- 
firmary was divided into four wards, with as many small 
rooms attached to them. The two upper wards were 
occupied, but the two on the ground floor had never 
been used: and one of these, not very providently (for 
I had not yet learned to think of money) I turned into 
a noble room. I papered the walls with a trellis of 
roses; I had the ceiling coloured with clouds and sky; 
the barred windows were screened with Venetian blinds; 
and when my book-cases were set up with their busts^ 
and flowers and a piano-forte made their appearance^ 
perhaps there was not a handsomer room on that side 
the water. I took a pleasure, when a stranger knocked 
at the door, to see him come in and stare about him. 
The surprise on issuing from the Borough, and passing 
through the avenues of a jail, was dramatic. Charles 
Lamb declared there was no other such room except in 
a fairy tale. 

^<But I had another surprise; which was a garden. 
There was a little yard outside the room, railed oflf from 
iatnother belonging to the neighbouring ward. This yard 
I shut in with green palings, adorned it with a treUis, 
bordered it with a thick bed of earth from a nursery, 
and even contrived to have a grass-plot. The earth I 
filled with flowers and young trees. There was an ap- 
ple-tree, firom which we managed to get a pudding the 
second year. As to my flowers, tiiey were allowed ta 
be perfect A poet from Derbyshire t told me he had 

• I may venture to speak of him with this grateful epithet, fori 
Tcpily believe be thought me d^ng, as he never interchanged a word 
with me except on the matter m question. 

. fThomas Moore ; with whom and Lord Byron I was too angiy^ 
when I wrote this article, to mention them as visiters of me by name. 



.« -i 
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seen, no such heart's ease. I bought the * Parnaso Ita* 
Iiano' while in prison, and used often to tbink of a pas- 
sage in it, while looking at this miniature piece of hor- 
ticulture:— 



•Mio picciol ortOt 



A me se i vigna, e campo, e selva, e prato.-*BAtBT; 

My fittle garden^ 
To me thou 'rt Tineyard, field, and meadow* and wood* 

Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes under 
an awning. In autumn, my trellises Vere hung with scar- 
let runners, which added to the flowery investment. I 
used to shut my eyes in my arm-chair, and afiect to think 
myself hundreds of miles off. But my triumph Was in 
issuing forth of a morning. A wicket out of tlie garden 
led into the large one belonging to the prison. The lat- 
ter was only for vegetables; but it contained a cherry-tree^ 
which I saw twice in blossom. * « * 



*^ I entered prison the 3d of February, and removed to 
my new apartments the 16th of March, happy tocet out 
of the noise of the chains. When I sat amidst my books, 
and saw the imaginary sky overhead and my paper roses 
about me, I drank in the quiet at my ears, as if they were 
thirstjTi The little room was my bed-room. I afterwards 
made the two rooms change characters when my wife lay 
in. Permission for her continuance with me at that pe- 
riod, was easily obtained of the Magistrates, among whom 
a new-comer made his appearance. This was another 
good-natured man — ^the late Earl of Rothes, then Lord 
Leslie. He heard me with kindness; and his actions did 
not belie his countenance. The only girl I have among 
seven children was bcmi in prison.^ I cannot help 
blessing her when 1 speak of it Never shall I forget 
my sensations: for I was obliged to play the physician 
myself, the hour having taken^us by surprise. But her 
mother found many unexpected comforts; and during 

* The reader will be good enough to bear in mind, that this ac- 
coant of my imprisonment is quoted from another publication. I 
have now eight cMldren, three of whom are g^rls. 
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tb6 whole time ahewas in bed, which happened to he in 
very fine weather, the garden door was set open, and she 
looked upon.the trees and flowers. A thousand recollec- 
tions rise within me at every fresh period of my im- 
prisonmenti such as I cannot trust myself with dwelling 
upon. 

<^ These rooms, and the visits of my friends, were the 
bright side of my captivity. I read verses without end, 
and wrote almost as many. I had also the pleasure of 
hearing that my brothw had found comfortable rooms in 
Ck>ldbatb-field8, and a host who really deserved that name 
as much as a jailer could. The first year of my imprison- 
ment was a long pull up»hill; but never was metaphor so 
literally verified, as by the sensation at the turning of the 
second. In the first year, all the prospect was that of 
the one coming: in the second, the days began to be 
scored off, like thoae of children at school preparing for 
a holiday. When I was fairly settled in my new apart- 
ments, the jailer (I beg pardon of his injured spirit — ^I 
ought to have called him Governor) could hardly express 
his spleen at my having escaped his clutches, his astonish- 
ment was so great Besides, thoueh I treated him hand- 
somely, he had a little lurking tear Jot the Ewaminer 
upon him; so he contented himself with getting as much 
out of me as he could, and boasting of tibe grand room 
which he would very willingly have prevented my en- 
joying. My friends were allowed to be with me till ten 
o'clock at night, when the under-turnkey, a young man, 
with his lantern, and much ambitious gentility of de- 
portment, came to see them out. I believe we scattered 
an urbanity about the prison, till then unknown. ' Even W. 
H. (Mr. Hazlitt, who there first did me the pleasure of a 
visit) would stand interchanging amenities at the thresh- 
hold, which I had ^at difficulty in making him pass. 
I know not which kept his hat off with t^e greater perti- 
nacity of deference, I to the diffident cutter-up of Dukes 
and Kings, or he to the amazing prisoner and invsdid 
who issued out of a bower of roses. There caa»e T. 
B; (my old friend and school-fellow, Barnes,) who al- 
ways reminds me of Fielding. It was he that introduced 
me to A. ( Alsager) tiie kindest of neighbours, a man of 
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business, who contrived t(^ be a scholar and a musician. 
He loved his leisure, and yet would start up at a mo^ 
menu's notice to do the least of a prisoner's biddings. 
Other friends are dead since that time, and others gone. 
I have tears for the kindest of them; and the mistaken 
shall not be reproached, if I can help it But what re- 
turn can I make to the L's (Lambs,) who came to com- 
fort me in all weathers, hail or sunshine, in daylight or 
in darkness, even in the dreadful frost and snow of the 
beginning of 1814? I am always afraid of talking about 
them, lest my tropical temperament should seem to ren* 
der me too florid. What shall I say to Dr. G. one of the 
most liberal of a generous profession, who used to come 
so many times into that out-of-the-W^y world to do me 
good? Great disappointment, and exceeding viciousnesd, 
may talk as they please of the badness of human nature; 
for my part, I am on the verge of forty, and I have seen 
a good deal of the world, the dark side as well as the 
light, and I say that human nature is a very good and 
kindly thing, and capable of all sorts of excellence. Art 
thou not a refutation of all tihat can be said against it, ex- 
cellent Sir John Swineburn? another friend whom I made 
in prison, and whose image, now before my imagination, 
fills my whole frame with emotion. I could kneel before 
him and bring his hand upon my head, like a son asking 
his fkther's blessing. It was during my imprisonment 
that another S. (Mr. Shelley) afterwards my friend of 
friends, now no more, made me a princely offer, which 
at that time I stood in no need of. I will take this op- 
portunity of mentioning, that some other persons, not at 
all known to us, off^ed to raise money enough to pay 
the fine of £1000. We declined it, with proper thanks; 
and it became us to do so. But, as far as my own feel- 
ings were concerned, I have no merit; for I was desti- 
tute, at that time, of even a proper instinct with regard 
to money. It was not long aifter wards that I was forced 
to call upon friendship for its assistance; and nobly was 
it afforded me! Why must I not say every thing upon 
this subject, showing my improvidence for a lesson, and 
Iheir generosity for a comfort to mankind?*— ^To some 

* I have since said' it, in this book« 
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Other fri^idsy near and dear, I may not even return thanks 
in this place for a thousand nameless attentions^which they 
make it a business of their existence to bestow on <ttiose 
they love. I midit as soon thank my own heart. Their 
names are trembling on my pen, as Uiat is beating at the 
recollection. But one or two others, whom I have not 
seen for years, and who by some possibility (if indeed 
they ever think it worth their while to fancy any thing 
on the subject) might suppose themselves forgotten, I 
may be suffered to remind ofi:he pleasure they eave me. 
A Uiird S. (M. S. who afterwards saw us so often near 
London) is now, I hope, enjoying the ti:anquillity he so 
richly deserves; and so, I trust, is a fourth, C. S. whose 
face, or rather something like it (for it was not easy to 
match her own,) I am continually meeting with in the 
country of her ancestors. Her veil, and her baskets of 
flowers, used to come through ihe portal, like light 

^ I must not omit the honour of a visit from Sie vene- 
rable Mr. Bentham, who is justly said to unite the wis- 
dom, of a sage with the simplicity of a child. He found 
me playing at battledore, ih which he took a part, and 
with his usual eye towards improvement, suggested an 
amendment in the constitution of diuttle-coeb. I re- 
member the surprise of the Governor at his local know- 
ledge and vivacity. * Why, Mister,' said he, * his eye is 
every where at once. ' 

*^ It was intimated to me that Mr. Southey intended 
to pay me a visit I showed a proper curiosity to see 
the writer who had helped to influence my opinions in 
favour of liberty; but, in the mean time, there was a re- 
port that he was to be Poet Laureat I contradicted this 
report in the Examiner with some warmth. Unluckily, 
Mr. Southey had accepted the oj£ce the day before; and 
the consequence was, he never made bis appearance. At 
this period he did me tho. honour to compare me with Ca- 
mille Desmoulins. He has since favoured me with sun-^ 
dry lectures and cuttings-up for adhering to his own doe- 
trine. They say he is not sorry. I am sure I am not; 
and there is an end of the matter. (Little T. L. H. is his 
humble servant, but cannot conceive how he has incurred 
bis commiseration. ) 
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" All these comforts >vere embittered by unceasing ill 
healthy and by certain melancholy reveries, which the 
nature of the place did not help to diminish* Durine thq 
first six weeks, the sound of the felons' chains, mixed 
with what I always took for horrid execrations or de« 
spairing laughter, was never out of my ears. When I 
went into the Infirmary, which stood by itself between 
the inner jail and the prit^on walls, gallowses were occa- 
sionally put in order by the side of my windows, and af- 
terw^u'ds set up oyer the prison gates, where they were 
still visible. The keeper one day, with an air of myste- 
ry, took me into the upper ward, for the purpose, he 
said, of gratifying me with a view of the country from 
the foof. Something prevented his showing me this; 
but the spectacle he did show me I shall never forget. 
It was a stout country girl, sifting in an absorbed man- 
ner, her eyes fixed on the fire. She was handsome, and 
had a little hectic spot in either cheek, the efiect of some 
gnawing emotion. He told me, in a whisper, that she 
was there for the murder of her bastard child. I could 
have knocked the fellow down for his unfeelingness in 
making a show of her: but, after all, she did not see us. 
She heeded us not* There was no object before her, but 
what produced the spot in her cheek.. The gallows, on 
which she was executed, must have been brought out 
within her hearing; — but perhaps she heard that as little. 
To relieve the reader, I will give him another instance 
of the delicacy of my friend the under jailer. He al- 
ways used to carry up her food to the poor girl himself; 
because, as he said, he did not think it a fit task for 
younger men. This was a melancholy case. In gene- 
ral, the crimes were not of such a staggering description,, 
nor did the criminals appear to take their situation to 
heart. I found by degrees, that fortune showed fairer 
play than I had supposed to all classes of men, and that 
those who seemed to have most reason to be miserable, 
were not always so. Their criminality was generally 
proportioned to their want of thought. My friend Cave, 
who had become a philosopher by the force of his situ- 
ation, said to me one day, when a new batch of criminals 
came in, *Poor ignorant wretches, Sir!' At evenings 

47 
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when they went to bed, I used fo statid in the pri^n 

Srden, listening to the cheerful songs with which the 
Ions entertain^ one another. The beaters of hemp 
were a still merrier race. Doubtless the good hours a&d 
simple fare of the prison contributed to make the blood 
of its inmates run better, particularly those who were 
forced to take exercise. At last, I used--to pity the 
debtors more than the criminals; yet eren the debtbrs 
had their gay parties and jolly sones. Many a time (fi>r 
they were my neighbours) have I h^trd them roar out 
the old ballad in Beaumont and Fletcher: — 

« He that drinks and goes to bcd'sobep* 
Fallsy fts the leaves do, and dies in October.' 

• 

To say the truth, there was an obstreperousness in their 
mirth, that looked more melancholy than the thoughtless* 
ness of the lighter-feeding felons. 

On the 3d of February, 1815, I was free. When my 
family, the preceding summer, had been obliged to go 
down to Brighton for their health, I felt ready to dash 
my head agaipst the wall, at hot being able to follow 
them. I would sometimes sit in my chair, with this 
thought upon me, till the agony of my impatience burst 
out at every pore. I would not speak of it, if it did 
not enable me to show how this kind of suffering may 
be borne, and in what sort of way it terminates. All 
fits of nervousness ought to be anticipated as much as 
possible with exercise. Indeed, a proper healthy mode 
of life would save most people from these effeminate ills, 
and most likely restore even those who inherit them. — • 
It was now thought that I should dart out of my cage 
like a bird, and i^el no end in the delight of ranging. 
But partly from ill health, anfl partly from habit, the 
day of my liberation brought a good deal of pain with 
it An illness of a long standing, which required very 
difierent treatment, had by this time been burnt in upon 
me by the iron that enters into the soul of the captive, 
, wrap it in flowers as he may; and I am ashamed to say, 
that after stopping a little at the house of my friend A, 
I had not the courage to continue looking at the shoals 
of people passing to and fro, as the coach drove up 
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the Strand, The whole business of life appeared to me 
A hideous impertinence. The first pleasant sensation I 
experienced was when the coach turned into the New 
Ready and I beheld the old hills of my affection stand- 
ing where they used to do^ and breathing me a wel* 
jcome. 

" It was very slowly that I recovered any thing like 
a sensation of health. The bitterest evil I suffered was 
in consequence of having been confined so long in one 
S!pot The habit stuck to me^ on my return home^ in a 
very extraordinary manner, and made, I fear, some of 
my friends think me nngrateful. They did me an in* 
justice; but it was not their fault; nor could I wish them 
the bitter experience which alone makes us acquainted 
with the existence of strange things. This weakness I 
outlived; but I have never properly recovered tbe gene- 
ral shock given my constitution. My natural spirits, 
however, have always struggled hard to see me rea- 
sonably treated. Many things give me exquisite plea- 
sure, which seem to affect other men but in a very 
ininor degree; and I ei^oyed, after all, such happy mo- 
ments with my friends, even in prisou, that in the midst 
of the beautiful climate in which I am now writing,* I 
am sometimes in doubt whether I would not rather be 
there than here.'* 

On leaving prison, I published the Story of Rimini, 
and became a worse newspaper man than before. Ill 
health prevented my attending the theatres and writing 
the theatrical articles; and at length, instead of throw- 
ing into the Examiner what force remained to me, in 
some new shape, ^as I ought to have enabled myself to 
do,) I was impellea by necessity to publish a small week- 
ly paper, on the plan of the periodical essayists. From 
this (though it sold very well for a publication which no 
pains were taken to circulate) I reaped more honour 
than profit; and the Indicator {I /ear) is the best of my 
works: — so hard is it for one who has grown up in the 
hope of being a poet, to confess that the best thines he 
has done have been in prose. The popularity of that 

* This account was written io Italy. 
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worky however, evinced by the tise made of it in others, 
and| above all, the good opinion expressed of it by sach 
men as Mr. Lamb and Mr. Hazlitt, have long served to 
reconcile me to this discovery. I have more than con- 
soled myself by thinking that it is not impossible it may 
be found some day or other in the train of a body of 
writers, among whom I am <^ proud to be less:'' and it 
has enabled me perhaps to come to a true estimate of 
my station as an author, which I take to be somewhere 
between the prose of those town-writers and the enthu* 
siasm of the old poets; not, indeed, with any thing like 
an approach to the latter, except in my love of them; 
nor with any pretence to know half as much of wit and 
the town as the former did; but not altogether unorigi- 
nal in a combination of the love of both, nor in the 
mixed colours of fancy and familiarity which it has ena- 
bled me to throw over some of the common-places of 
life. But enough of this attempt at a self-«stimate, al- 
ways perhaps difficult, and, at any rate, sure to be dispu-» 
ted. There are things I care more for in the world than 
myself, let me be thought of as I may. So I proceed 
to new adventures. 



THE AUTHOR'S VISIT TO ITALY, RESIDENCE 
THERE, AND RETURN TO ENGLAND. 



The reader has seen what it was that induced me to 
take a voyage to Italy. It was not very discreet to go 
many hundred miles by sea in winter-time with a large 
family; but a voyage was thought cheaper than a journey 
by land. Even that, however, was a mistake. It was 
by Shelley's advice that I acted: and, I believe, if he had 
recommended a balloon, I should have been inclined to 
try it. ** Put your music and your books on board a 
vessel," (it was thus that he wrote to us,) "and you will 
liave no more trouble." The sea was to him a pastime; 
he fancied us bounding over the waters, the merrier for 
being tossed; and thought that our will would carry us 
through any thing, as it ought to do, seeing that we 
brought wifli us nothing but good things, — ^books, music, 
and sociality. It is true, he looked to our coming in au- 
tumn, and not in winter; and so we should have done, 
but for the delays of the captain. We engaged to em- 
bark in September, and did not set off till November 
the 16th. 

I have often thought that a sea-voyage, which is gen- 
erally the dullest thing in the world, both in the experi- 
ment and the description, might be turned to very differ- 
ent account on paper, if the narrators, instead of imita- 
ting the dulness of their predecessors, and recording 
that it was four o'clock p. m. when they passed Cape St. 
Vincent, and that on such and such-a-day they beheld a 
porpus or a Dutchman, who would look into the interior 
of the floating-house they inhabited, and tell us about the 
seamen and their modes of living; what adventures they 
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have liitdy—- iheir characters and opinionsy— how they 
eat, drink, and deep, Slc ; what they do in fine weather^ 
and how they endure the sharpness, the squalidness, and 
inconceivable misery of bad. With a large family arou|id 
me to occupy my mind, I did not think of this till too 
late: but I am sure that diis mode of treating the subject 
would be interesting; and what I remember to such pur- 
pose, I will set down. 

Our vessel was a small brig of a hundred and twenty 
tons burden, a good tight sea4Mat, nothing more. Its 
cargp consisted of sugar; but it took in also a surreptitious 
stock of gunpowder, to the amount of fifty barrels, which 
was destined for Greece. Of this intentioa we knew no- 
thing, till the barrels were oent on board from a ^ac^ 
up the river; otherwise, so touchy a companion would 
have been objected to, my wife, who was in a shatteisd 
state of health, never ceasing to entertain apprehensions 
on account of it; except when the storms that came upon 
US presented a more obvious periL There were nine men 
to the crew, including the mate. We numbered as.many 
souls, though with smaller bodies, in the cabin, which 
we had entirely to ourselves; as well we might, <for it 
was small enough. On the afitemooh of the 15th olNo^ 
vember (18j31,) we took leave of some dear friends, wiu> 
accompanied us on board; and next morning were awa«> 
kened by the motion of the vessel, making its way 
through the shipping in the river. The new life.ia 
which we thus, as it were, found ourselves enclosed, the 
clanking of iron, and the cheerly cries of the seamen^ 
together witii the natural vivacity of the time of day, 
presenting something animating to our feelings; but while 
we thus moved off, not without encouragement, we felt 
that the friend whom we were going to see was at a 
great distance, while others were very near, whose 
hands it would be a long while before we shonld touch 
again, perhaps never. We hastened to get up and busy 
ourselves; and great s» well as small found a novel diver- 
sion in the spectacle that presented itself from the deck, 
our vessel threading its way through the others with 
gliding bulk. — - 

The next day it blew strong from the South*^ast> and 
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evfein in Die river (the navigation of which is not ek9y) We 
had a- foretaste of the alarms and bad weather that await« 
ed us at sea. The pilot, whom we had taken in over<> 
night, (and who was a jovial fellow with a whistle like a 
blackbirdi^ which, in spite of the dislike that sailors have 
to whistling, he was always indu]^ng,) thought it pru* 
dent to remain at anchor till two in the afternoon; and 
at six, a vessel meeting us carried away the jibboom,and 
broke in one of the bulwarks. My wife, who had a re- 
spite from the moat alarming part of her illness, and 
whom it was supposed a sea-^voyage, even in winter; 
might benefit, again expectorated blood with the fright; 
and I began to regret that I had brought my family into 
this trouble.— Even in the river we had a foretaste- of the 
sea; and the curse of being at sea to a landsmen is, that 
you know nothing of what is going forward, and can 
take no active part in getting rid of your fears, or in 
^ lending a hand.'' The business of these small vessels 
is not carried on with the orderliness and tranquillity of 
greater ones, or of men-of-war. The crew are not *very 
wise; the captain does not know how to make them so;> 
the storm roars; the vessel pitches and reels; the captain, 
over your head, stamps and swears, and announces all 
Boris of catastrophes. Think of a family hearing all this, 
and parents in alsa*m for llieir children ! 

On Monday, the 19tb, we passed the Nofe, and pro^ 
ceeded down Channel amidst rains and squalls. We 
were now out at sea; and a rough taste we had of it. I 
bad been three times in the Channel before, once in hard 
weather; but I was then a bachelor, and had only myself 
to think of. Let the reader picture to his imagination 
the little back^parlour of one of the shops in Fleet Street, 
or the Strand, attached or let into a great moving vehi^ 
cle, and tumbling about the waves from side to side, 
now sending all the things that are loose this way, and 
now that. This will give him an idea of a cabin at sea^ 
such as we occupied. It had a table fastened down in 
the middle; places let in to the walls on each side, one 
over the otiier, to hold beds; a short, wide, sloping win- 
dow, carried off over a bulk, and looking out to sea; a 
bench or locker, running under the bulk from one side 
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of the cabin to the other; and a little fireplace opposite^ 
in which it was impossible to jkeep a fire on account of 
the wind. The weather at the same time, was bitterly 
cold, as well as wet. On one side the fireplace was the 
door^ and on the other a door leading into a petty clo- 
set dignified with the title of the state-room. In this 
room we put our servant, the captain sleeping in another 
closet outside. The births were occupied by the chil« 
dren, and my wife and myself lay, as long as we could 
manage to do so, on the floor. Such was the trim, with 
boisterous wet weather, cold days, and long evenijQgSy 
on which we set out on our sea-adventure. 

At six o'clock in the evening of the 19th, we came to 
in the Downs, in a line with Sandown Castle^ The 
wind during the night increasing to a gale, the vessel 
pitched and laboured considerably; and the whole of the 
next day it blew a strong gale, with hard squalls from 
the westward. The day aner, the weather continuing 
bad, the captain thought proper to run for Ramsgate, 
and took a pilot for that purpose. Captains of vessels 
are very unwilling to put into harbour, on account of the 
payment they have to4hake, and the necessity of sop-* 
porting the crew for nothing while they remain. Many 
vessels are no doubt lost on this account; and a wonder 
is naturally expressed, that men can persist in putting 
their lives into jeopardy in order to save a few pounds. 
But when we come to know what a seaman's life is, we 
see nothing but the strongest love of gain (whether ac- 
companied or not by love of spending) could induce a 
man to take a voyage at all; and he is naturally anxious 
to save, what he looks upon as the only tangible proof, 
that he is not the greatest fool in existence. His life, 
he thinks, is in God's keeping; but his money is in his 
own. To be sure, a captain who has been to sea fifty 
times, and has got rich by it, will go again, storms or 
vows to the contrary notwithstanding, because he does 
not know what to do with himself on shore; but unless 
he had the hope of adding to his stock, he would blun- 
der into some other way of business, rather than go, as 
he would think, for nothing. Occupation is his real 
necessity, as it is that of other money-getters; but the 
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mode of it^ without the visible advantage, he would as- 
suftdly give up. I never met with a seaman (and I 
have put the question to several) ^ho did not own to 
me, tliat he hated I^is profession. One of them, a brave 
and rough subject, told me, that there was not a '/pickle'' 
of a midshipman, not absolutely a fool, who would not 
confess that he had rather eschew a second voyage, if he 
had but the courage to make the avowal. 

I know not what the Deal pilot, whom we took on 
board ia the Downs, thought upon this point; but if ever 
there was a bold fellow, it was. he; and yet he could eye 
a sqtiall with a grave look, I speak not so much from 
what he had to do on the present occasion, though it was 
a nice business to get us into Ramsgate harbour: but he 
had the habit of courage in his face, and was altoge- 
ther one of the most interesting*looking persons I have « 
seen. The Deal boatmen are a well known race; reve- 
renced for their matchless Intrepidity, and the lives 
they have saved. Two of them came on board the day 
before, giving opinions of the weather, which the captain 
was loath to take, and at the same time insinuating some 
little contraband notions, which he took better. I 
thought how little these notions injured the fine manly 
cast of their countenances, than which nothing could be 
more self-possessed and even innocent. They seemed 
to understand the first principles of the thing, without 
the necessity of inquiring^into it; their useful and noble 
lives standing them in stead of the pettier ties and so- 
phisms of the interested. Our pilot was a prince, even 
of his race. He was a tall man in a kind of frock-coat, 
thin but powerful, with high features, and an expression 
of countenance fit for an Argpnaut. When he took the 
rudder in hand, and stood alone, guiding the vessel tov 
wards the harbour, the crew being all busied at a dis- 
tance from him, and the captain^ as usual, at his direc- 
tion, he happened to put himself into an attitude the 
most graceful as well as commanding conceivable; and a 
new squall coming up in the horizon, just as we were 
going to turn in, he gave it a look of lofty sullenness, 
threat, as it were,, for threat,— which was the most 
magnificent aspect of resolution I ever beheld. Expe- 
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rience and valoinr asmimed their rights, imd put tittm*' 
selve on a par with danger. In we tamed, to the ^d'^ 
miration oi the spectators who had come dowa to the 
pier, and to the satisfaction of all on board, except the 
poor captain, who, though it was his own doing, seemed, 
while eallantly congratulating the lady, to be eyemg^ 
with side-long pathos, the money that was departing 
tirom him 

We stopped, for a change of weather, nearly three 
weeks at K^msgate, where we had visits firom more than 
one London friend, .to whom I only wish we eeuld give 
a tenth part of the consolation when they are in tpoiml^ 
which they afforded us. At Ramsgate I picked up Coa>> 
dorcet's View of the Progress of Society, which I read 
with a transport of gratitude to the audior, though it had 
not entered so deeply into the matter as I supposed. 
But the very power to persevere in hopes for mankind, 
at a time of life when individuals are in the habit of re^ 
conciling their selfishness and fatigue by clfioosing to think 
ill of them, is a great good in any man, and achieves a 
great good if it acts only upon one other person. A few 
such instances of perseverance would aJter the world* 
For some days we remained on board, as it was hoped 
that we should be enabled to set sail again. Ramsgate 
harbour is yerj shallow; and though we lay in the deep* 
est part pf it, the vessel took to a new and a ludicrous 
species of dance, grinding and thumping upon the chalky 
ground. The consequence was, that the metal pintles of 
the rudder were all broken, and neW ones obliged to be 
made; which the sailors told us was very lucky, as it 
proved the rudder not to be in good condition, and it 
might have deserted us at sea. We lay next a French 
yessel, smaller than our own, the crew of which became 
amusing subjects of remark. They were always whist- 
ling, singing, and joking. The men shaved themselves 
elaborately, and cultivated heroic whiskers; strutting tip 
and down, when at leisure, with their arms folded, and 
the air of naval officers. A woman or two, with ker- 
chiefs and little curls, completed the picture. They all 
seemed very merry and good-humoured. At lengthy 
tired of waiting on board, we took a quiet lodging at the 
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other end of the. to W1I9 and were pleased to find our- 
selves sitting stilly and seeure of a good rest at night. It 
^ is something, dler being s^ sea, to find oneself not run- 
ning the fork in one's eye at dinner, or suddenly sliding 
down the floor to Ae o&er end of the room. My wife 
• was in a very weak state; but the rest she took was deep 
and tmnquil, and I resumed my walks. Few of the 
principal bathing-places have any thing worth looking at 
in the neighbofUrhood, and Ramsgate has less than most. 
Fegweli Bay is eminent for shrimps. Close by is , Sir 
Williain Garrow, and a little father on is ^ William 
Curtis. The sea is a grand sight, but it becomes tire- 
tomelmd melancholy, — a great monotonous idea. I was 
^eetiQed to see it grander, and dislike it more. > 

On Tuasday the 1 1th of December, we set forth again, # 
in company with nearly a hundred vessels, the white 
fsils^ of whidi, as they shifted and presented themselves 
in difierent quarters, made an agreeable spectacle, ex- 
hibitiog a kind of noble minuet. My wi^ was obliged 
to be carried down to the pier in a sedan; and the taking 
leav€j a second time, of a dear friend, rendered ovrtr new 
departure a melancholy one. I would hare stopped and 
wailed for iummer-^time, had not circumstances render- 
ed it advisable for us to persevere; and my wife herself 
fully agreed with me^ and even h(^ed for benefit, as well 
as a change of wjeatlier. Unfortunately, the promise to 
that effect lasted us but a daty. The winds recommepced 
^ the day following, and there ensued such a continuity 

• and vehemence of bad weather as rendered the winter 
on 821 memorable in the shipping annals. It strewed 
the whole of the n^th-western coasts of Europe with 
wrecks. The read^ may remwnber that winter : it was 
the one in which Mount Hecla bur^t out again into flame, 
and Dungeness lighthouse was struck with lightning. 
The mole at Genoa was dilapidated. Next year there 
were betiween 14 and 15,000 sail less upon Lloyd^s 
bo)»ks; which, valued at an average at J81500, made a 
loss of two millions of money ;— the least of all the losses, 
considering the feelings of survivors. Fifteen hundred 
sail (colliers) were wrecked on the single coast of Jut- 
land^ 
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Of this turmoil we were destined to have a suffieieiit 
experience; and I will endeavour to |^ve the reader a 
taste of it, as he sits comfortably in his arm-chair. He 
has seen what sort of cabin w# occupied. I will now 
speak of the crew and their mode of Kving, and what 
sort of trouble we partook in common. He may en- 
counter it himself afterwards if be pleases, and it may 
do him good; but again I exhort him not to think of taking 
a family with him. 

Qur captain, who waa also proprietor of the vessel; 
had been master of a man-of-war, and was more refined 
in his manners than captains of small merchantmen are 
used to be. He was a clever ^aman, or he would not 
have occupied his former post; and I dare say be con- 
^ ducted us well up and down Channel. The crew, when 
they were exhausted, accused him of a wish of keep- 
ing us out at sea, to save charges, — perhaps unjustly; 
ibr he became so alarmed himself, or was so little able to 
enter into the alarms of others, that he would openly ex- 
press his fears before my wife and children. He was* a 
man of connexions superior to his calling; and the con- 
sciousness of this, together with success in life, and a 
good complexion and set of features lyhich he had had in 
his time, rendered him, though he was getting old, a bit 
of a coxcomb. When he undertook to be agreeable, he 
assumed a cleaner dregs, and a fidgetty sort of effemi- 
nsLcy^ which contrasted very ludicrously with his old 
clothes and his doleful roughness during a storm. While 
it was foul weather, he was roaring and "Swearing at the 
men, \i)Le a proper captain of a brig, and then grumbling 
and saying, " Lbrd bless us and save us!" in the cabin. If 
a glimpse of promise re-appeared, he put on a. coat and as- 
pect to correspond, was constantly putting compliments to 
the lady, and tailing stories of other fair passengers whom 
he had conveyed charmingly to their destination. He 
wore powder; but this not being suflScient always to con- 
ceal the colour of his hair, he tol^ us it had turned giey 
when he was a youth, from excessive fright in being left 
upon a rock. This confession made me conclude that he 
was a brave man, in spite of his exclamations. I saw 
him among his kindred, and he appeared to be an object 
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of interest to some respectable maiden sisters, whom l\e 
treated kindly, and for whom all the mpney, perhaps, 
Hhat he scraped together, was intended. He was chary 
of his " best biscuit,^' but fond of children; and wsis in- 
clined to take me for a Jonah for not reading the Bible, 
while he made love to the maid-servant. 'Of such in* 
eongruitities are people made, from the Oreat Captain to 
the small. . 

Our mate was a tall handsome young man, with a coun- 
tenance of great refinement for a seaman. He was of 
the humblest origin: yet a certain gentility was natural 
in him, as he proved by a hundred little circumstances 
of attention to the women and children, when consola-' 
tion was wanted, though he did not do it ostentatiously 
or with melancholy. If a child was afraid, he endea- 
Toured to amuse him with Tories. If the women ^sked 
him anxiously how things were going on, he gave them 
a cheerful answer; and he contrived to show by his man- 
ner that he did not do so in order to mak«* a show of his 
courage at their expense. He was attentive without offi- 
ciousness, and cheerful with quiet. The only iault Lsaw* 
in him, was a tendency to lord it ovfer a Genoese boy, 
an apprentice to the captain, who seemed ashamed of 
being among the crew, and perhaps gave himself airs. 
But a little tyranny will cri^ep into the best natpres, if 
not informed enough, under the guise of a manly superi- 
ority; as may be seen so often in upper boys at school. 
The little Genoese was handsome, and had the fine eyes 
of the Italians. Seeing he was a foreigner, when we first 
went on board, we asked him whether he was not an 
Italian. .He said, no; he was a Genoese, ft is the Lom- 
bards^ I believe, that are more particularly understood to 
be Italians,, when a distinction of this kind is made; but 
I never beard it afterwards. He complained to me one 
day that he wanted books and poetry; and said that the 
crew were a '' brutta gente,^^ I afterwards met Mm in 
Genoa, when he looked as gay as a lark, and was dressed 
like a gentleman. His name was a piece of music, — 
Luigi Rivarola. There was another foreigner on board, 
. a Swede, as rough a subject and Northern, as the Ge- 
noese was full of the "sweet South.^' He hdd the repu- 
•tation of being a capital seamstn, which enabled him to 
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gfumble to better advantage than the others. A eoal of 
the mate% hung up to dry, in a aituation not paMediJNf 
legal, was not to be seen by him without a comment 
The fellow had an honest face withal, but brute and fishy, 
not unlike a Triton's in a picture. He gaped up at a squall, 
with his bony look, and the hair over his eyes^ if he could 
dive out of it in case of -necessity. Very different was a 
fat, fair-skinned carpenter, with a querulous voice, who 
complained on all occasions, and in private was very earn* 
est with the passengers to ask the captain to put into port 
And very different again from him was a jovial straight* 
forward seaman, a genuine Jack Tar, with a snub nose 
and an under liptlirust out, such as we see in caricatures* 
He rolled about with the vessel, as if his feet had ^uck* 
ers; and he had an oath and a jest every morning for the 
bad i9feather. He said he would have been *^ d ■ d *^ 
before he had come to sea this time, if he had known 
what sort of weather it was to be; but it was not so had 
for him, as for the gentlefolks with their children. 
The crew occupied a little cabin at the ottier end of 
*the vessel^ into which they were tucked in their respee* 
tive cribs, like so many herrings. The weatfier was so 
bad, that a portion of them, sometimes all, were up at 
night, as well as the men on watch. The business of the 
watch js to see that all is safe, and to look out for vessels 
ahead. He is very apt to go to sleep, and is sometimes 
waked with a pail of water chucked over him. The ten* 
dency to sleep is very natural, and the sleep in fine wea- 
ther delicious. Shakspeare may well introduce a sailor 
boy steeping on the top-mast, and enjoying a luxury 
that wakeful kings might envy. But there is no doubt 
that the laxury of the watcher is often the destrpetion 
of the vessel. - The captains themselves, glad to get to 
rest, are. careless. When we read of vessels run down at 
sea, we are sure to find it owing to negligence. This 
was the case with regard to the steam-vessel, the Cornet^ 
which excited so much interest the other day. A passen* 
ger, anxious and kept awake, is surprised to see the ea*- 
gerness with which evciy seaman, let the weather be 
what it may, goes to bed when it comes to his turn. 
Safety, if they can have it; but sleep at all events. 
This seems to be their motto. If they are to be drowned^ 



tiiejr would rather baTe the two beds together, the wiftery 
and the worsted. Dry is too often a term inapplicable^ 
to the latter. In our vessel, night after night, the wet 
penetrated into the seamen's births; and the poor fellows, 
fjieir limbs stiff and aching with o^ld, and their hands 
blistered with toil, had to get into beds as wretched 
as if a pail 0f water* had been thrown over them. ^ 

Such were the lives of our crew from the 12th till the 
iS2d of December, during whidb time we were beaten up 
and down Channel, twice touching the Atlantic, and 
driven back again like a huated cp. One of the ^es* 
lasted, without intermission, fifty-six hours; blowing ali 
the while; as if it would " split its cheeks.'^ The oWest 
aeaman on board had never seen rougher weather in Eu«- 
foper In some parts of the worlds both East and West^ 
tkere is weather of sudden and more outrageous violence; 
imt none of the crew had experienced tempests of long- 
er duration, nor more violent for the climate. The worst 
of being at sea in weather like this, next to your inabili^- . 
ty to do any thing, is the multitude of petty discomforts 
with which you are surrounded. You can retreat into no 
«on>fort, great or small. Your feet are ookl; you can take 
no exerdse on account of the motion of the vessel; and a 
fire will not keep in. You cannot sit in one posture. You 
lie down, because you aare sick; or if others are more 
sick, 3^'ou must keep your legs' as well as you can, to 
help them. At meals, thft plates lind dishes slide away, 
Tiow to this side, now that; mjaking you laugh, it is true; 
4iut you laugh more of satire than merriment. Twienty 
tb one you are obliged to keep your beds, and chuck the 
eold meat to one another; or the oldest and strongest does 
it for fliarest, desperately reniaining at table, and per- 
forming all the slides, manoeuvres, and sudden rushes, 
which the fantastic violence of the cabin's movements 
has taught him. Tea, (which, for the refreshment it af- 
fwds in toil and privation, may be called the traveller's 
wine) i» taken as desperately as may be, provided you 
can get boiling water; the cook making his appearance, 
when he can, with his feet asunder, clinging to the floor, 
and swaying to and fro with the kettle. (By the by, I 
have not mentidned our cook; he was a Mulatto, a merry 
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kna^e, constantly drunk. But the habit of drinkinii;, add* 
*ed to a quiet and sly habit' of uttering his words, had 
made it easy to him to pretend sobriety when he was 
moft intoxicated; and I believe he deceived the whole of 
the people on boaid, except ourselves. The captain 
took him for a special good fellow, and felt particularly 
grateful for bis refusals of a glass of rum; the secret of 
which was, he could get at the rum whenever he liked, 
and was never without a glass of it in his oesophagusu 
He stood behind you at meals, kneading the floor with 
-his feet; as the vessel rolled; drinking in all the jokes, 
or would-be jokes, that were uttered; and laughing like 
a dumb goblin. The captain, who had eyes for no- 
thing but what was the right before him, seldom noticed 
his merry devil; but if you caught his eye, there he wajs, 
shaking his shoulders without a word, while his twink- 
ling eyes seemed to run over with rum and elea This 
fellow, who swore horrid oatha in a tone of meekness, 
' used to add to my wife's horrors by descending, drunk 
as he was, with a lighted candle into the ^^ Lazaret,'' 
which was a hollow under the cabin, opening with a 
trap-door, and containing provisions and a portion of the 
gunpowder. The portion was small, but sufficient, she 
thought, with* the assistance of his candle, to blow us 
up. Fears for her children occupied her mind from 
morning till night, when she sank into an uneasy sleep. 
While she was going to sleep } read, and did not close my 
eyes till towards morning, thinking (with a wife by my 
side, and seven children around me) what I should do 
in case of the worst My imagination, naturally tena- 
cious, and exasperated by ill health, clung, not to every 
relief, but to every shapeT of ill that I could iaiicy. ' I 
was tormented with the consciousness of b^g unable to 
divide myself into as many pieces as I had persons re- 
quiring assistance; and must not scruple to own that I 
suffered a constant dread, which appeared to me very 
unbecoming a man of spirit. However, I expressed 
no sense of it to any body. I did my best to do my 
duty and keep up the spirits of those about me; and 
your nervousness being a great dealer in your joke fan- 
tastic, I succeded apparently with all, and certainly v^ith 
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t}i9 children. The moiit uacomfortable thing in die ves* 
isel W9B the constant wet Below it penetrated, a|id on 
de<;k you could not appear with dry shoes ^but they were 
speedily ^nched. Mops being constantly iause at sea, 
(fyt seamen are very clean in that re^ct, and keep 
their vessel as nice as a pet infant,) the sense of wet was 
always kept up, whether in wetting or drying; and the 
veai^l, tumbling about, looked like a wash-hocfse in a fit. ' 
We bad a goat on board, a present from a kind, friend, 
nnxiouiji that we should breakfast as at home. The' 
storms frightened away its milk, and Lord Byron's dog 
nfterwai^ds bit off its ear. But the ducks ha^ the worst 
of it These were truly a sight to make a man hypo- 
chondriacal. They were kept in miserable narrcrw coops, 
over Which the sea constantly breaking, the poor wretches 
were drenched and beaten to death. Every morning, . 
when I came upon deck, some more were killed, or had 
their legs and wings broken. The captain grieved for 
tiie loss of his ducks, and once went so far as to add to 
the number of his losses by putting one of them out of 
its misery; but nobody seemed to pity them otherwise. 
This was not inhumanity, but want of thought The 
idea of pitying live-stock when they suffer, enters with 
as much difficulty into a head uneducated to that pur- 
pose, as the idea of pitying a diminished piece of beef^' 
or a stolen pig. I took care not to inform the children 
how much the creatures suffered. My family, with the 
exception pf the eldest boy, who was of an age to ac- 
quire experienee, always remained below; and the chil- 
dren, not aware of any danger, (for I took care to quali- 
fy what the captain said, and tfiey implicitly believed 
me) were as gay, as confinement and uneasy bqds would 
jdlow them to be. With the poor ducks I made them 
outrageously merry one night, by telling them to listen 
when the next sea broke over us, and they would hear 
Mr. P, ap acquaintance of theirs, laughing. The noise 
they made with their quacking, when they gathered 
breath after the suffocation of the salt water, was exactly* * 
Jike what I said: the children listened, and at every 
fresh agony there was a shout Being alarmed one night 
by the captain's open explosion of his apprehension, I . 
prepared the children for the worst that might happ^^ 
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by telling fhem that the sea sometimes broke into a ca-* 
bin, and then there was a dip over head and ears for the 
pasaengers, after which they laughed and made merry. 
The only time I expressed apprehension to.^ny body- 
was to the mate, one night when we were wearing ship 
off the Scilly rocks, and every body was in a state of 
anxiety. I asked him, in case of the worst, to throw 
open the Ud of the cabin-stairs, that the sea might pour 
jn upon us as fast as possible. He begged me not to 
have any sad thoughts, foi^he said I should give them to 
him, and be bad none at present. At the same time, 
he turned and severely rebuked the carpenter, who was 
looking, doleful at the helm, for putting notions into the 
heads of the passengers. The captain was unfortunately 
out of hearing. 

I did wrong, at that time, not to ** feed better,'^ as the 
phrase is. My temperance was a little ultra-theoretical 
and excessive; and the mate and I were the only men on 
" board who drank no spirits. Perhaps there were not many 
men out in those dreadful nights in the Channel, who 
' could say as much. The mate, as he afterwards let me 
know, felt the charge upon him too great to venture 
upon an artificial state of courage; and I feared that what 
courage was left me, might be bewildered. The conse- 
quence was, that from previous illness and constant ex- 
citation, my fancy was sickened into a kind of hypo- 
ehondriacal investment and shaping of things about me. 
A little more, and I might have imagined the fantastic 
shapes which th^ action of the sea is constantly inter- 
weaving out of the foam at the vessel's side, to be sea- 
snakes, or more frightful hieroglyphics. The white 
elothes that hung up on pegs in the cabin, took, in the 
gloomy light from above, an aspect like things of mean- 
ing; and the winds and rain together, as they ran blind 
and howling along by the vessePs side, when I was on 
deck, appeared like frantic spirits of the air, chasing 
and shrieking after one another, aad tearing each other 
by the hair of their heads. " The grandeur of the glooms" 
on the Atlantic was majestic indeed; the healthiest eye 
would have seen them with awe. The sun rose in the 
morning, at once fiery and sicklied over; a livid gleam 
played on the water, like the reflection of lead; then 
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ibe storms would recommence; and during partial clear^ 
ings off, the clouds and fogs appeared standing in the 
sky, moulded into gigantie shapes, like antediluvian won* 
ders, or visitants from the zodiac; mammoths, vaster 
than have yet been thought of; the first ungainly and 
stupendous ideas of bodies and legs, looking out upon 
an unfinished world. These fancies were ennobling, 
• from their magnitude. The pain that was mixed with 
some of the others, I might have displaced by a fillip 
of the bloods 

Two days after we left Ramsgate, the wind blowing 
violently from the south- west, we were under close-reef- 
ed topsails; but on its veering to westward, the captain 
was induced to persevere, in hopes that by coming round 
to the north-west, it would enable him to clear the Chan- 
nel. The ship laboured very much, the sea breaking 
over her; and the pump was constantly going. 

The next day, the 14th, we shipped a great deal of 
water, the pump going as before. The fore-topsail and 
foresail were taken in, and the storm staysail set; and 
the captain said we were " in the hands of God." We 
now wore ship to southward. 

On the 15th, the weather was a little moderated, with 
fresh gales and cloudy. The captain told us to-day how 
his hair turned white in a shipwreck; and the mate en- 
tertained us with an account of the extraordinary escape 
of himself and some others from an American pirate, 
who seized their vessel, plundered and made it a wreck, 
and confined them uinder the hatches, in the hope of 
their going down with it. They escaped in a rag of a 
boat, and were taken up by a Greek vessel, which treat-, 
ed them with the greatest humanity. The pirate was 
afterwards taken, and hung at Malta, with five of his , 
men. This story, being ti-agical without being tempes- 
tuouf, and terminating happily for our friend, was very 
welcome, and occupied us agreeably. I tried to get up 
some ghost stories of vessels, but could hear of nothing 
but the Flying Dutchman: nor did I succeed better on 
another occasion. This dearth of supernatural adventure 
is remarkable, considering the superstition of sailors. 
But their wits are none of the liveliest to be acted upon; . 
and then the sea blunts while it iiiystifies^ and the sisii- 
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lot's ima^nation, driven in, like his body, to the vesiel 
he inhabits, admits only the petty wonders that come 
directly about him in the shape of storm»annoiincing 
fishes and birds. His superstition is that of a blunted 
and not of an awakened ignorance. Sailors had rather 
sleep than see visions. 

On the 16th, the Storm was alive again. With strong 
gales apd heavy squalls. We set the fore storm stay-sail 
anew, and at night the jolly-boat was torn from the stern. 

The afternoon of the 17th brought us the gale that 
lasted fifty-six hours, "one of the most tremendous," 
the captain said, '^ that he had ever witnessed. '' All 
the sails were taken in, except the close-reefed topsail 
and one of the trysails. At nieht, the wind being at 
south-west, and Scilly about fifty miles north by east, 
the trysail sheet was carried away, and the boom and 
sail had a narrow escape. We were now continually 
wearing ship. The boom was unshipped, as it was; and 
it was a melancholy sight to see it lying next morning, 
with the sail about it, like a wounded servant who had 
been fighting. The morning was occupied in getting it 
to rights. At night we had hard squalls with lightning. 

We lay to under main-topsail until the next morning, 
the Idth, when at ten o'clock we were enabled to set 
the reefed foresail, and the captain prepared to run for 
Falmouth; but finding he could not get in till night, we 
hauled to the wind, and at three in the afternoon wore 
ship to south-westward. It was then blowing heavily; and 
the sea, breaking over the vessel, constantly took with 
it a part of the bulwark. I believe we had long ceased 
to have a duck alive. The poor goat had contrived to find 
itself a corner in the long-boat, and lay frightened and 
shivering under a piece of canvass. I afterwards took 
. it down m the cabin to share our lodging with us; but 
hot having a birth to give it, it passed but a sorry timcj 
tied up s^nd slipping about the floor. At night we had 
lightning again, with hard gales, the wind being west and 
north-west, and threatening to drive us on the French 
coast. It was a grand thing, throu^ the black and tur« 
bid atmosphere, to See the great fiery eye of the light- 
house at the.XfiKard Point; it looked like a good genius 
with a ferocious iaspe<^ Ancient my thology would have 
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mtfde jdragosa of these noble 8troctureS|-— dragons with 
giant glare, warning the seaman off the coast 

The captain could not get into Falmouth: so he wore 
ship and stood to the westward with fresh hopes, the wind 
having veered a little to the north; but, after having run 
above fifty miles to the south and west, the wind veered - 
again in our teeth, and at two o'clock on the SOth, we 
were reduced to a dose-reefed main-topsail, which, being 
new, fortunately held, the wind blowing so hard that it 
. could not be taken iii without the greatest risk of losing 
it The sea was very heavy, and the rage of the gale 
tremendous, accotnpanied with lightning. The children 
on these occasions slept, unconscious of their danger. My 
wife slept too, from exhaustion. I remember, as I lay 
awake liiat night, looking about to see what help I could 
^tfrom imagination, to furnish a moment's respite from. 
the anxieties that beset me, I cast my eyes on the poor 

{oat; and recollecting how she devoured some choice 
iscuit I gave her one day, I got up, and going to the 
cupboard took out as much as I could find, and occupied 
myself in seeing her eat. She munched the fine white 
biscuit out of my hand, with equal appetite and comfort; 
and I thought of a saying of Sir Philip Sidney's, that we 
are never perfectly miserable when we can do a good- 
natured action. 

I will not dwell upon the thoughts that used to pass 
through my mind respecting my wife and children. Many 
times, especially when a little boy of mine used to weep 
in a manner equally sorrowful and good-tempered, have I 
thought of Prospero and his infant Miranda m the boat — 
** me and thy crying self;'^ and many times of that simi- 
lar divine fragment of Simonides, a translation of which, 
if I remember, is to be found in the " Adventurer." It 
seemed as if I had no right to bring so many little creatures 
into saeh jeopardy, wiUi peril to their lives and all future 
enjoyment; but sorrow and trouble suggested other reflec- 
tions too: — consolations, which even to be censoled with 
is calamity. However, I will not recall those feelings 
any more. Next to tragical thoughts like these, one of 
the modes of tormenting oneself at sea, is to raise those 
pleasant pictures of contrast dry and firm-footed, which 
our friender ars^joying in their warm rooms and radiant 
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secoritj at home. I used to think of them one afiar Ae 
other, or several of them together, reading, chatting, and 
laughing, playing music, or complaining that they wantsd 
a little movement and much dance; then retiring to easy 
beds amidst happy families; and perhaps, as llie wind 
howled thinking of us. Perhaps, too, they thought of us 
sometimes in the midst of their merriment, and longed for 
us to share it with them. That they did so, is certain; but^ 
on the other hand, what would we not have given to be sure 
of the instant at which they were making these reflections; 
and how impossible was it to attain to this, or to any other 
dry-ground satisfaction! Sometimes I could not help 
smiling to think how Munden would have exclaimed, in 
the character of Croaker, " We shall all be blown up!" 
The gunpowder I seldom thought of. I had other fish to . 
Jry: but it seemed to give my feet a sting sometimes, as 
I remembered it in walking the deck. The demand for 
dry land was considerable. That is the point with lands- 
men at sea; — something unwet, unconfined, but, above 
all, firm, and that enables you to take your own steps^ 
physical and moral. Panurge has it somewhere in Ra« 
Delais, but I have lost the passage. 

But I must put an end to this unseasonable mirth. — ^^ A 
large vessel is coming right down upon us; — lights — 
lights!" This was the cry at eleven o'clock at night, on 
the 21st December, the gale being tremendous, and the sea 
to match. Lanthorns were handed up from the cabio, 
and, one after the other, put out. The captain thought it 
was owing to the wind and the spray: but it was the 
drunken steward, who jolted them out as he took them 
up the ladder. We furnished more, and contrived to sec 
them kept in; and the captain afterwards told me that we 
were the salvation of his vessel. The ship, discerning us 

r'ust in time, passed ahead, looking very huge and terri- 
le. Next mornitig, we saw her about two miles on our 
lee-bow, lying to under trysails. It was an Indiamen. 
There was another vessel, a smaller, near gs in the night 
I thought the Indiamen looked very comfortable, with its 
spacious and powerfulbody: but the captaia said we 
were better off a great deal in our own sea-boat; which 
turned out to be true, if this wm the same Indiamen^ as 
some thought it, wh^h was lost the night foUowipg off 
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the coast of Devonshire. The crew said^ that in one of 
the pauses of the wind they heard a vessel go down. 
We were at the time very near land. At tea-time the 
k^l of our ship grated against somethings perhaps a shoal. 
The captain afterwards very properly made light of it; 
but at the time, being in the act of raising a cup to his 
mouth, I remember he turned prodijgiously grave, and, 
getting up, went upon deck. ^ 

Next day, thie 22nd, we ran for Dartmouth, and luck- 
ily succeeding this time, found ourselves, at 12 o'clock 
at noon, in the middle of Dartmouth harbour.-— 

** Magfno telluris amore 
Egressi, optata poliuntur Troes arena." 

« 

** The Trojans, worn with toils, and spent with woes. 
Leap on the welcome land, and seek their wish'd repose." 

Dryden had never been at sea, or he would not have 
translated the passage in that meek manner. Virgil knew 
better; and besides, he had the proper ancient hydropho- 
bia to endear his fancy to the dry ground. He says, that 
tile Trojans had got an absolute affection for terra fir^ 
ntttj and that they now enjoyed what they had longed 
for. Virgil, it must be confessed, talks very tenderly of 
the sea for an epic poet. Homer grapples with it in a 
very different style. The Greek would hardly have re- 
cognized his old acquaintance JCneas in that piouis and 
frightened personage, who would be designated, I fear, by 
a modern sailor, a psalm-singing milksop. But Homer, 
who was a traveller, is the only poet among the ancients, 
who speaks of the itea in a modern spirit. He talks of 
brushing the waves merrily; and likens them, when they 
are dark, to his Chian wine. But Hesiod, though he re- 
lates with a modest grandeur that he had once been to 
sea, as far as from Aulis to Chalcis, is shocked at the idea 
of any body's venturing upon the water except when the 
air is delicate and the water harmless. A spring voyage 

be s 

ocean makes him retreat into the woods; the only water 
he loves beii^ a fountain to listen to, as he lies on the 
grass. Virgil took a trip to Athens, during which he 
uct^y be supposed to have undergone all the horrors which 



distresses liim, and a winter he holds to be senseless. 
Moschus plainly confesses, that th^ very fl||tt of the 
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he holds to be no diafprace to his hero. Horaee's dirtre«|i 
at his friend's journey^ and amazement at the hardheart- 
ed rascal who could first venture tp look upon the sea oa 
ship-boardy are well known. A Hindoo could not have 
a greater dr^ of the ocean. Poor Ovid, on his way to 
the place of his exile^ wonders bow be can write a lii^e. 
These were delicate gentlemen at the court of 4^ugustus; 
and the ancients, it may be said, had yery small and bad 
vessels, and no compass. But their moral courage ap- 
pears to have been as poor in this matter as thek pbysi* 
cal. Nothing could have given a Roman a more exalted 
idea of Caesars courage, than his famous speech to the pi- 
lot:—^* You carry Caesar and his fortunes!" The poets, 
who take another road to glory, and think no part of hu- 
manity alien from them, spoke out in a different manner. 
Their office being to feel with all, and their nature dispos- 
ing them to it, they seem to think tiiemselves privile^d 
to be bold or timid, according to circumstances; and 
doubtless they are so, imagination being the moving 
cause in both instances. They perceive also, that the 
boldest of men are timid under circumstanoes in whiok 
they have no experience^ and this helps the agreeable in- 
solence of their candour. Rochester sai^, that every 
man vi^ould confess himself a coward, if he had but cou- 
rage enough to do so;-- a saying worthy of an ingenious 
debauchee, and as false with respect to individuals, as H 
is perhaps true with resard to the circumstances under 
which any one may find himself. The same person who 
shall turn pale in a storm at sea, shall know not what it is 
to fear the face of a man; and the most fearless of sailors 
shall turn pale (as I have seen them do) even in storms 
of an unusual description. I was once in a souffle with a 
party of firiiermen on the Thames, when, in the height 
of their brutal rage, they were checked and jnade ci^l 
\yy the mention of the word law, Rochester talked like 
the shamdless coward that he had made himself; but even 
Sir PhiU^Sidney, tiie flower of chivalry, who would 
have gouTthrough any danger out of principle, (which, 
together with the manly habits that keep a man brave^ is 
the true, courage,) does not scruple to speak, whh a cw- 
tain dread, of $hips and their strange lodgings. 

<< Certainly,*' says he, in his" Arcadia, '* (Book U.) 
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there ifl no danger carries with it more horror, than that 
which grows in thi)s& floating kingdoms. For that 
dwelling-place 'fs u^af!ural to mankind; and then the 
terribleness of the continual motion, the desolation of the 
far being from comfort, the eye and the ear having ugly- 
images ever before thein, doth still vex the mind, even 
when it is best armed against if 

Ariosto, a soldier as well as poet, who had fought 
bravely in the wars, candidly confesses that he is for 
"takine no sea voyages, but is content to explore the earth 
' with rtolemy, and travel in a map. This, he thinks, is 
hetter than putting Up prayers in a storm. (Satire 3. 
Chi vuol andar intorno, &c.) But the most amusing 
piece of candour on this point is that of Berni, in his 
** Orlando Innamorato,'' one of the models of ihe Don 
Juan style. Berni was a good fellow, for a rake; and 
hold enough, though a courtier, to refuse aiding a 
wicked master in bis iniquities. He was also stdut of 
body, and a great admirer of stout achievements in 
others, which he dwells upon with a masculine relish. 
But the sea he cannot abide. He probably got a taste 
of it in the Adriatic, when he was at Venice. He is a 
fine describer of a storm, and puts a hero of his at the 
top of one in a very elevated and potent manner: (See 
the description of Rodomonte, at the beginning of one 
of his cantos. ) But in his own person, he disclaims all 
partnership with such exaltations; and earnestly exhorts 
the reader, on the faith of his experience, not to think 
of quitting dry land for an instant 

<* Se vi jiQteste un uomo imma^inare» 
II quu noti sappia quel che sia paura ; 
K 8e volete un bel modo trovare 
Da spaventar ogni anima sicura ; 
Quando e fortuna, metteteP in mare. 
Se non lo teme, se non se ne cura, 
Colui per pazzo abbiate, e non ardito. 
Perch' ^ diviio da la morte un dito. 

*< E un' orribil oosa ilmar crocciato : 
' £ roegUo udirlo, che fame la prova. 
Creda ciascun a cbi dentro v' ^ f tato ; 
E per provar, ditej^ra non si mova.*' 

Can$Q 64, «/. 4. 

Reader, if you suppoie that there can be. 
In nature, one that's ignorant of fear ; 

50 
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And if you'd show the mtn, as prettily 
As possible, how people o&Tri'eel queer,— 

When there's a tempest, clap bun iit^he sea. 
If he's not frightened, if he doesn't dare. 

Count him a stupid idiot, afid not brave. 

Thus with a straw betwixt him and the graTe. 

A sea in torment is a dreadful thing : 
Much better lie and listen to, than try it 

Trust one who knows its-desperate pummelling : 
And while on terra Jirma, pray stick by it. 

Full of Signor Berni's experience, and haying, in 
the shape of our children, seven more reasons than he 
had to avail ourselves of it, we here bade adieu to our 
winter voyage, and resolved to put forth again in a bet- 
ter season. It was a very expensive change of purpose, 
and cost us more trouble than I can express; but I had' 
no choice, seeing my wife was so ill. A few days after- 
wards, she was obliged to have forty ounces of blood 
taken from her at once, to save her life. 

Dartmouth is a pretty, forlorn place, deserted of its 
importance. Chaucer's " Schippman'' was born there, 
and it still produces excellent seaman; but, instead of its 
former dignity as a port, it looks like a petty town de- 
terted of its neighbourhood, and left to grow wild and 
solitary. The beautiful vegetation immediately about 
it, added to the bare hills in the background, completes 
this look of forlornness, and produces an effect like that 
of the grass growing in the streets of a metropolis. 
The harbour is landlocked with hills, and wood, and a 
bit of an old castle at the entrance; forming a combina- 
tion very picturesque. Among the old families remain- 
ing in that quarter, the Prideaux, relations of the ecclesi- 
astical historian, live in this town ; and going up a soli- 
tary street on the hill-side; I saw on a door the name of 
Wolcot, a memorandum of a different sort. Peter Pin- 
dar's family, like the divine's, are from Cornwall. 

We left Dartmouth, where no ships were in the habit 
of sailing for Italy, and went to Plymouth; intending to 
set off again with the beginning of spring, in a vessel 
bound for Genoa. But the mate of it, who, I believe, 
grudged us the room we should deprive him of, contrived 
to tell my wife a number of dismal stories, both of the 
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ship and its captain, who was an unlucky fellow that 
seemed marked by fortune. Misery had also made him 
a Calvinist, — the most miserable of all ways of getting 
comfort; and this was no additional recommendation. 
To say the truth, having a pique against my fears on 
the former occasion, I was more bent on allowing myself 
to have none on the present; otherwise, I should not 
have thought of putting forth again till the fine weather 
was complete. But the reasons that prevailed before, 
had now become still morq imperative; my wife being 
confined to her bed, and undergoing repeated bleeding: 
so, till summer we waited. Plymouth is a proper mo- 
dern commercial town, unpicturesque in itself, with 
an overgrown suberb, or dock, which has become a 
town distinct, and other suburbs carrying other towni 
along the coast But the country up the river is beau- 
tiful; and Mount-Edgecumbe is at hand, with its en- 
chanted island, like a piece of old poetry by the side of 
new money-getting. Lord Lyttleton, in some pretty 
verses, has introduced the gods, with Neptune at their 
head, and the nymphs of land and sea, contesting for the 
proprietorship of it; — a dispute which Jupiter settles by 
saying, that he made Mount-Edgecumbe for them alL 
But the best compliment paid it was by the Duke de 
Medina Sidonia, admiral of the Spanish Armada, who, 
according to Fuller, marked it out from the sea, as his 
territorial portion of the booty. *' But," says Fuller, 
'^he had catched a great cold, had he had no other clothes 
to wear than those which were to be made of a skin of 
a bear not killed.'' In the neighbourhood is a seat of 
the Carews, the family of the historian of Cornwall, awi 
kinsmen of the poet. Near it, on the other side of the 
river, was the seat of the Killigrews; another family 
which became celebrated in the annals of wit and'^etry,* 
The tops of the two mansions looked at one another over 
the trees. In the grounds of the former is a bowling- 
green, the scehe of a once fashionable amusement, now 
grov^n out of use; which is a pity. Fashion cannot too 
much identify itself with what is healthy; nor has Eng» 
land been " merry England," since late hours and pallid 
faces came into vogue. But our sedentary thoughts^ 

• Worthies of England, Vol. i. p. 208. . Edit. 1811. 
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il 18 to be hoptdy will help to their own remedj, and in 
the end leaves U8 better off than before. 

The sea upon the whole had done me good, and I 
found myself able to write again, though by driblets* 
We lived very quietly at Stonehouse, opposite Mount* 
Edgecumbe, nursing our hopes for a new voyage, and 
expecting one of a very different complexion in sailing 
towards an Italian summen My wife kept her bed al- 
most the whole time, and lost a great deal of blood; but 
the repose, together with the sea-air, was of service to 
her, and enabled her to receive benefit on resuming our 
journey. Thus quietly we lived, and thus should have 
continued, agreeably to both of our inclinations; but some 
friends of the Examiner heard of our being in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the privatest of all public men (if I' may 
be ranked among the number) found myself compliment- 
ed by his readers, face to face, and presented with a sil-^ 
ver cop. I then had a taste of the Plymouth hospitali* 
ty, and found it friendly and cordial to the last degree, 
as if the seaman's atmosphere gave a new spirit to the 
love of books and liberty. Nor, as the poet w^ould say, 
was music wanting; not* fair faces, the crown of welcome. 
Besides the landscapes in the neighbourhood, I had the 
ploBsure of seeing some beautiful ones in the painting- 
room of Mr. Rogers, a very clever artist and intelligent 
9ian, who has travelled, and can think for himself. But 
my great Examiner friend, who has since become a per- 
sonal one, was Mr. Hine, now master of an academy 
near the Metropolis, and the most attentive and energe- 
tic person of his profession that I ever met with. My 
principal visiters indeed at Plymouth consisted of school- 
masters;— one of those signs of the times, which has not 
been so ill regarded sibce the accession of a lettered and 
liberal minister to the government of this country, as 
they were under thesuperciiious ignorance, and (to say 
the truth) well-founded alarm of his footman-like prede- 
cessors. 

The Devonshire people, as far as I had experience of 
them, were pleasant and good-humoured. Queen Eliza- 
beth said of their gentry, that they were ** all bortt cour- 
tiers with a becoming confidence.*' I know not how 
that may be*, though she had a good specimen in Sir Wal- 
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ter Raleigh, and a startling one in Stukely.* But the 
priyftte history of modem times might exhibit instances 
of natives of Devonshire winning their way into regard 
and power by the force of a well constituted mixture of 
sweet and strong; and it is curious, that the milder cli- 
mate of that part of England should have produced more 
painters, perhaps, of a superior kind, than any other two 
counties can show. Drake, Jewel, Hooker, and old 
Fortesque, were also Devonshire-men; William Browne, 
Ihe most genuine of Spenser's disciples; and Gay, the 
enjoying and the good-hearted, the natural man in the 
midst of the sophisticate. 

We left Plymouth on the 13th of May 1822, accom- 

Eanied by some of our new friends who would see us on 
oard; and set sail in a fresh vessel, on our new summer 
voyage, a very different one from the last. Short ac- 
quaintances sometimes cram as much into their inter- 
course, as to take the footing of long ones; and our part- 
ing was not without pain. . Another shadow was cast on 
the female countenances by the observation of our boat- 
man, who though an old sailor who ought to have known 
better, bade us remark how heavily laden our ship was, 
and how deep she lay in the water: so little can ignorance 
afford to miss an opportunity of being important Our 
new captain, and, I believe, all his crew, were Welsh, 
with the exception of one sailor, ah unfortunate Scotch- 
man, who seemed pitched among jthem to have his nation- 
ality put to the torture. Jokes were unceasingly cracked 
on the length of his person, the oddity of his dialect, and 
the uncouth manner in which he stood at the helm. It 
was a new thing to hear Welshman cutting up the bar- 
barism of-** Modern Athens;" but they had the advantage 
of the poor fellow in wit, and he took it with a sort of 
sulky patience, that showed he was not destitute of one 

• See hia wild history in Fuller, p. 284, as above. " So confident 
wa8 his ambition," says the biogi-upher, " that he blushed not to tell 
Queen Elizabeth, that he preferred rather to be sovereign of a mole- 
'bill, than the highest subject to the greatest king in Christendom; 
adding, moreover, that he was assured he should be a prince before 
h'ls death. < I hope,' said Queen Elizabeth, * that I shall hear from 
you when you are stated in your principality.' — * I will write unto 
you,' quoth Stukely. — «In what language?' said the Queen. H« 
relumed, • In the sylc of prinees — Tp •mr Dear Sitter.* " 
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part of the wisdom of his countrymen. To have made a 
noise would have been to bring down new shouts of 
laughter; so he pocketed the affronts as well as he mighty 
and I could not help fancying that his earnings lay in the 
same place more securely than most of those about him. 
The captain was choleric and brusque^ a temperament 
which was none the better for an inclination to plethora; 
but his enthusiasm in behalf of his brother tars, and the 
battles they had fought, was as robust as his frame; and 
he surprised me with writing verses on the strength of it 
Very good heart and ivipart verses they were too, and 
would have cut as good a figure as any in one of the old 
magazines. While he read them, he rolled the r's in 
most rugged style, and looked as if he could have run 
them down the throats of the enemy. The objects of his 
eulogy he called " our gallant herroes.^^ 

We took leave of Plymouth with a fine wind at 
North-east; and next day, on the confines of the Chan- 
nel, spoke the Two Sisters, of Guernsey, from Rio Janei- 
ro. On a long voyage, ships lose their longitude; and 
our information enabled the vessel to enter the Channel 
with security. Ships approaching and parting fropi one 
another, present a fine spectacle, shifting in the light, 
and almost looking conscious of the grace of their move- 
ments. Sickness here began to prevail again among us, 
with all but myself, who am never sea-sick. I mention 
it in order to notice a pleasant piece of thanks which I 
received from my eldest boy, who, having suffered dread- 
fully in the former voyage, was grateful for my not hav- 
ing allowed him to eat butter in the interval. I know 
not whether my paternity is leading me here into too 
trifling a matter; but I mention the circumstance^ because 
there may be intelligent children among my readers, with 
whom it may turn to account 

We were'^ow on the high Atlantic, with fresh health 
and hopes, and the prospect of an easy voyage before us. 
Next night, the 1 5th, we saw, for the first time, two gram- 
puses, who interested us extremely with their un wieldly 
gambols. They were very large, — ^in fact, a small kind 
of whale; but they played about the vessel like kittens, 
dashing round, and even under it, as if in scorn of its 
progress. The swiftness of fish is inconceivable. The 
imallMt of thorn must h% •normou«ly strong: tht largett 
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are as gay fts the least. One of these grampuses fairly 
sprang out of the water, bolt upright. The same day, we 
were becalmed in the Bay of Biscay — a pleasant surprise. 
A caltn in the Bay of Biscay, after what we had read and 
heard of it, sounded to us like repose in a boiling caldron. 
But a calm, after all, is not repose: it is a very unresting 
and unpleasant thing, the ship taking a great gawky mo<- 
tidn from side to side, as if playing the buflfoon; and the 
sea heaving in huge oily looking fields, like a carpet lifted. 
Sometimes it looks striped into great ribbons; but the 
sense of it is always more or less unpleasant, and to im« 
patient seamen must be torture. 

The next day we were still becalmed. A small shark 
played all day long about the vessel, but was shy of the 
bait. The sea was swelling, and foul with putrid sub- 
stances, which made us think what it would be if a calm 
continued a month. Mr. Coleridge has touched upon that 
, matter, with the hand of a master, in his " Ancient Ma- 
riner.'' (Here are three words in one sentence begin- 
ning with ikf and ending with i?; to the great horror of 
Mr. Wordsworth, provided he does me the honour of 
reading me. But the compliment to Mr. Coleridge shall 
be the greater, since it is at my own expense.) During a 
calm, the seamen, that they may ^ot be idle, are em- 
ployed in painting the vessel: — an operation that does 
not look well amidst the surrounding aspect of sickness 
and faintness. The favourite colours are black and yel- 
low; I believe, because they are the least expensive. 
They are certainly the most ugly. . 

On the 17th, we had a fine breeze at north-east. There 
is great enjoyment in a beautiful day at sea. You quit 
all the discomforts of your situation for the comforts; in- 

, terchange congratulations with the seamen, who are all 
in good humour; seat yourself at ease on the deck, en- 
joy the motion, the getting on, the healthiness of the air; 

, watcK idly for new sights; read a little, or chat, or give 
way to a day-dream; then look up again, and expatiate 
on the basking scene around you, with its ripples blue or 
green, and gold, — what the old poet beautifully calls the 
innumerable smile of the waters. 

Prometheus Tiiictut. 
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The appearance' of another vessel 9dts eonjeetoro alivB: 
—it is "a Dane," " a Prcinchman/* " a rortugueae," 
and these words have a new effect upon us, as if we be* 
came intimate with the country to which they belimg. 
A more striking effect of the same sort is produced by 
the sight of a piece of land; — ^it is Flamborough Head, 
Ushant, Cape Ortegal:-— you see a part of another coun- 
try, one perhaps on which you have never set foot; and 
this is a great thing: it gives you «n advantage: others 
have readot Spain or Portugal; you have seen it, and 
are a grown man and a traveller, compared with those 
little children of hooks. These novelties affect the dull- 
est; but to persons of any imagination, and such as are 
ready for any pleasure or consolation that nature offers 
them, they are like pieces of a new moving of life.. 
The world seems begun again, and our stock of know- 
ledge recommencing on a new plan. 

Then at night-time, there are those beautiful iires on 
the water by the vessel's side, upon the nature of which 
people seem hardly yet agreed. Some take them for ani- 
mal decay, some for living animals, others for electricity. 
Perhaps all have to do with it. In a fine blue sea, tibe 
foam caused by the vessel at night, seems full of stars: 
the white ferment, with the golden sparkles in it, is 
beautiful beyond conception. You look over, and de- 
vour it with your eyes, as you would bo much ethereal 
syllabub. Finally, the stars in the firmament issue forth, 
and the moon, always the more lovely the farther you 
get south; or when there is no moon on the sea, the sha- 
dows at a little distance become grander and more so- 
lemn, and you watch for some huge fish to lift hiihself in 
the middle of them, — ^a darker mass, breathing apd spout- 
ing water. 

The fish appear very happy. Some are pursued, in- 
deed, and otiiers pursue; there is a worM of degtli as 
well as life going on. The mackarel avoids the porpus, 
and the porpus eschews the whale; there is the sword- 
fish, who runs a-muck; and the shark, the cruel scaven- 
ger. These are startling common-places: but it is impos- 
sible, on reflection, to separate the idea of happiness from 
that of health and activity. The fishes are not sick or so- 
phisticate; their blood is pure, their strength and agility 
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prodigious; and a little perils for aught we know, may- 
serve to keep them moving, and give a relish to their 
vivacity. I looked upon the sea as a great tumbling wil- 
dernessy full of sport To eat fish at sea, however, 
hardly looked fair, though it was the fairest of oocasions: 
it seemed as if, not being an inhabitant, I had no rig^t 
to the produce. I did not know how the dolphins might 
take it. At night-time, lying in a bed beneath the level 
of the water, I fancied sometimes that a fellow looked at 
me as he went by with his great side-long eyes, gaping 
objection. It was strange, I thought, to find oneself 
moving onward cheek by jowl with a porpus, or yawn- 
ing in concert with a shark- 
On the 21st, after another two days of calm, and one 
of rain, we passed Cape Fiilisterre. There was a heavy 
swell and rolling. Being now on the Atlantic, with not 
even any other name for the part of it that we sailed 
over to interrupt the wildest association of ideas, I 
thought of America, and Columbus, and the chivalrous 

Suadrons that set out from Lisbon, and the old Atlantis 
Plato, formerly supposed to exist off the coast of 
Portugal. It is curious, that the Portuguese have a tra- 
dition to this day, that there is an island occasionally 
seen off the coast of Lisbon. The story of the Atlantis 
looks like some old immemorial tradition of a country 
that has really existed; nor is it difiicult to suppose that 
there was formerly some great tract of land, or even 
continent, occupying these now watery regions, when 
we consider the fluctuation of things, and those changes 
of dry to moist, and of lofty to low, which are always 
taking place all over the globe. Off the coast of Corn- 
wall, the mariner, it has been said, now rides over the 
old country of Lyones, t)r whatever else it was called, if 
that name be fabulous; and there are stories of doors and 
casements, and other evidences of occupation^ brought 
up from the bottom. These indeed hs^ve lately been de- 
nied, or reduced to nothing: but old probabilities remain. 
In the Eastern seas, the gijgantic work of creation is visi^ 
bly going on, by means of liiose little creatures, the coral 
worms; and new lands will as assure^y be inhabited 
there after a lapse of centuries, as old ones have vanished 
in the West. - 
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•* Soy in tben aU, nigiMS mutabilUie." 

22, Fine breeze to-day from the N.E. A great sihurk 
went by. One longs to give the feilovir a great dig in 
the mouth. Yet he is only goine ^^on his vocation." 
Without him, as without the vultures on land, some* 
thing would be amiss. It is only moral pain and ine* 
quahty whieh it is desirable to alter, — ^thai which the 
mind o£ man has an invincible tendency to sAt«r. 

To-day the seas reminded me of the << marmora pe* 
lagi'' of Catullus. They looked^ at a little distance, like 
blue water petrified. You might have supposed, that by 
some sudden catastrophe, th^ great ocean had been turned 
into stone; and the mighty animals, whose remains we 
find in it, fixed there iot ever. A ahoal of pcMrpuses 
broke up the fancy. Waves might be classed, as clouds 
hare been; and more determination given to picture* of 
them. We ought to have waves and wavelets^ billew% 
fiuctuosities^ &g., a marble sea, a sea welt^ing. The sea 
varies its look at the immediate side of the vessel, ac* 
cording as the progress is swift or slow. Sometimes ib 
is a crisp and rapid flight, hissing: som^mes an inter- 
weaving of the foam in snake-like ch^acters; someikimes 
a heavy weltering, shouldering the ship on this sida 
and that In what is called <^ the trough c^ the sea,'^ 
which is a common state to be in during violent wea* 
ther, the vessel literally appears stuck and labouring \xk 
a trough, the sea looking on either side like a hill o£ 
yeast. This was the gentlest sight we used to have in 
the Channel; very different from our siunmer amenitksv 

A fine breeze all night, with many porpuse& Por- 
pusea are supposed to portend a change of weather, ol 
some sort, bad or good: they are not prognostieatc^s of 
bad alone. At night there was a ^^ young May moon,'' 
lemming between the dark clouds, like a slender boat 
of silver. I was upon deck, and found the watcher fast 
asleep. A vessel might have tipped us all into the water,, 
for any tMng that he knew, or perhaps cared. There 
ought to be watchers on board ship, exclusively for that 
office. It is not to be expected that saiIors>. who have 
been up and at work all day, should not sleep at night, 
especially out in the air. It is as natural to these chil- 
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^ren of the mi, as to infants' carried out of doors. The 
«leeper, in the present iostance, had a ptil tlimwn orer 
him one ni^t, which only put him in a rage, and per- 
fttfM isake nim sleep out t>f spite next time. He was a 
strong, hearty Welsh lad, healthy and good-looking, in 
vriioBa veins life coursed it so happily, &at, in order to 
put him OB a par with less fortunate eonstitutioDS, fate 
seemed to hare brou^t about a state of warfare between 
him and the captain, who thought it absolutely necessary 
io be always giving him tine rape's end. Poor John used 
to dance and roar with the sting of it, and take care to 
desenre it better next time. "He was unquestionably 
*'very aggravating," as the saying is; but, on the other 
4)and, the rope was not a little provoking. 

S3. A strong breeze from the N. and N.E., with 
clouds and rain. The foam by the vessel's side was full 
of those spaikles I have mentioned, like stars in clouds 
of froth. On the S4th, the breeze increased, but die sky 
was ftirer, and the moon gave a light We drank the 
health of a friend in England, whose birth-day it was; 
being great observers of that part of religion. The esth 
l)rought us beautifal weather, with a wind right from the 
north, so that we ran down the remainder ofthe coast of 
Portugal in high style. Just as we desired it too, it 
changed to N. W., so as to en^>le us to turn the Strait of 
Gribniltar merrily. Cape St Vincent, (vriiere the battle 
took plaee,) just brfore you oome to Gibraltar, is a bean* 
tiful lone promontory .fitting out upon the sea, and 
crowned with a convcKt: it presented itself to my eyes 
tfte first thing when I came upon deck in the morning,--- 
elear, solitaiy, blind-looking; feeling, as it were, the sea 
air and the scriitode for ever, like something between 
Aone and ^rit It reminded me of a eouplet, written 
not long before, of 

— " Ghutlr cistlt, that eternally 

Hulds Uh blind viBBge out to the lone sea." 

Such things are b^eld in one'« day-dreams, and we almost 
stare to &nd them real. Between the Cape and Giln^- 
tar were some fidierman, ten or twelve in a boat, fishing 
with a singular dancing motion of the line. These were 
the first " Southrons" we had seen in their own do- 
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main; and they interested us aeeordingly. Oiie maa 
took off his c^. In return for this politeness, the sail- 
ors joked them in bad Portuguese, and shouted with 
laughter at the odd sound of their language when they 
repUed. A seaman, within his ship and his limited ho- 
rizon, thinks he contains the whole circle of knowledge. 
Whatever gives him a hint of any thing else, he looks 
upon as absurdity; and is the firat to laugh at his owa 
ignorance, without knowing it, in another shE^. That 
a Portuguese should not be able to meak English, q>- 
pears to him the most ludicrous thing in the world; 
while on his part, he affects to tiiink it a ccmdescensioD 
to speak a few rascally words of Portuguese, thouf^ he 
is in reality very proud of them: The more ignorance 
and inability, the more pride and intolerance. A ser- 
Vant-maid whom we took with us to Italy, could not 
"abide" the disagreeable sound of Tuscan; and profess- 
ed to change the word grazie lato gracAy, because it 
was prettier. 

All this comer of the Peninsula is rich in ancient and 
modem interest There is Cape St Vincent, just men- 
tioned; Trafalgar, more illustrious; Cadiz, the city of 
Geryon; OibnStar, and the other pillar of Hercules; At- 
lantis, Plato's Island, which he puts hereabouts; and the 
Fortunate Islands, Elysian Fields, or Gardens of the 
Hesperides, which, under different appellations, and often 
confounded with one another, lay in this part of the At- 
lantic, according to Pliny. Here, also, if we are to take 
Dante's word for it, Ulysses found a grave, not unwor- 
thy of his life in the " Odyssey. " Milton ought to have 
come this way from Italy, instead of going twice through 
France: he would have found himself in a world of poe- 
try, the unaccustomed grandeur of the sea keeping it in 
its original freshness, unspoilt by the common-places that 
beset us on shore: and his descriptions would have been 
stili finer for it It is observable, that Milton does not 
deal much in descriptions of the ocean, a very epic part 
of poetry. He has been at Homer and AppoUonius, 
more than at sea. In one instance, he is content with 
giving us an ancient phrase in one half of his line, and a 
translation of it in the other: 

** On the cle«r hyaUne, — the gliasy sen." 
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The best describer of the sea, among our English poets, 
is Spenser, who was conversant wil]h the Irish ChanneL 
Shakspeare, for an inland poet, is wonderful; but his 
astonishing sympathy with every thing, animate, and 
inanimate, made him lord of the universe, without stir- 
ring from his seat. Nature brought her shows to him 
like a servant, and drew back for his eye the curtains 
of time and place. Milton and Dante speak of the ocean 
as of a great plain. Shakspeare talks as if he had rid- 
den Yipbn it, and felt its unceasing motion. 

V 

What z presence is there in that epithet! He draws a 
rocky island with its waters about it, as if he had lived 
there all his life; and he was the first among our drama- ^ 
tists to paint a sailor, — as he was to lead the way in those 
national caricatures of Frenchmen, Scotchmen, and Irish- 
men. 



<« Youy by whose aid,' 
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says Prospero,— 



*< Weak masters though ye be, I have be^dimroed 
The noon-tide sun, called forth the mutinous mindsp 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azor'd fault 
Set roaring' war.' 
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He could not have said it better, had he been buffeted 
with all the blinding and shrieking of a Channel storm. 
As to Spenser, see his comparisons of ^^ billows in the 
Irish sounds;'' his 

«* World of waters, wide and deep," 

in the first book, — much better than "the ocean floor'* 
( svxil marino ) of Dante; and all the sea-pictures, both 
fair and stormy, in the worderful twelth canto of Book 
the Second, with its fabulous ichthyology, part of which 
I must quote here for the pleasure of poetical readers: 
for the seas ought not to be traversed without once ad- 
verting to these other shapes of their terrors — 

<< All dreadful pourtraicts of deformitie ; 
Spring-headed hydras, and sea-aJunddering whales ; 
Great wbirle-pooles which all fishes make to flee ; 
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Bright ic oi<tie nd ra i v aimed wMb tilver aoiet i / 

Mi^ty tnoBOcerM with immeaaured tayleiu* 

<« The dreadftd §ih that hath db^rreif the name 
Of Death, and like him |ooka in dreadfiil be v ; 
The gnc^ wassennan, that makes his game 
The nyin|r ships with swiftne^ to ptmew ; 
The hontole aea^atyre, that doth shew 
His feaifuU face in time of g^reateat storm; 
Huge ziiRus, whom mariners eschew 
No less than rocks, as tnvellers imforrae ; 

(How he loads his verses with a weight of apprehen- 
sioDj. as if it was all real!) 

And greedy rosmarines, with Tisages deforme. 

*• All these, «nd thousand thousands many mone. 
And more deformed monsters, thousand-fold. 
With dreadful noise and hoHow rumbfin? rore 
Came nidiing, in the fomy waves enroll vi, 
Which seemed to fly, for feare them to behold. 
No wonder if these did the knight appall ; 
For all that here on earth we dreadfull bold. 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall. 
Compared to the creatures in the sea's entrstU." 

Five dreac^ulh in the course of three stanzas, and 
not one too manyi any more than if a believing child 
were talkine to us. 

Gibraltar lias a noble look, tall, hard, and independent 
But you do not wish to live there: — it is a. fortress, and 
an insulated rock, and this is but a prison. The inhabi- 
tants feed luxuriously, with the help of their fruits and 
smugglers. 

The first sight t>f Africa is an achievement. Voya- 
gers in our situation are obliged to be content witn a 
mere sight of it; but that is much. They have seen ano- 
ther quarter of the globe. "Africa!^' Theyjook at 
it, and repeat the word, till the whole burning and sa- 
va^ territory, with its blaek inhabitants and its lions, 
seems put into their possesiMon. Ceuta Mid Tangier 
bring the old Moorish times before you; " Ape's Hill," 
which is pointed out, sounds fantastic and remote, <^a 
wilderness of monkies;" and as all shores, on which you 
do not clearly dicftinguii^ objects, have a«oienm aad ro- 

* This is the nnUwraio of the Italians. In the «• Orlando Innaano- 
rato,'' somebody comes riding on a 9f«i9ura$o eavaihne, an immeasu- 
rable horse. 
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nugatic look,^ 70U get rid of tiie petty eBect of those va- 
gabond Barbsffy States that occupy the coast, and think 
at once of Africa, the country of deserts and wild beasts, 
the <^ dry-nurse of lioos;^' 9S Horace, wiUi a vigour be« 
yond himself, calls it 

At Gibraltar you first have a convincing proof of the 
rarity of the southern atniosphere, in the near look of the 
Straits, which seem but a few miles, across, thou^ they 
are thirteen. 

But what a crowd of thoughts face one on entering the 
Mediterranean! Grand as the sensation is, in passing 
through the classical and romantic memories of the sea 
oflf the western coast of the Peninsula, it is little compar- 
ed with tbisu Coontless generations of the human race^ 
from three quarters of the world, with all the religions^ 
and the mythologies, and the genius, and the wonderful 
deeds, good and bad, ihat have occupied almost the 
whole attention of mankind, look you in the face from 
the galleries of that ocean-flo<»*, rising one above another, 
till the tops are lost in heaven. The water at your feet 
is the same water that bathes the shores of Enrope, of 
Africa, and of Asia, — oi Italy and Greece, and the Holy 
Land, and the lands of chivalry and romance, and pas-i 
toral Sicily, and the Pyramids, and old Crete, and the 
Arabian city of Al Cairo, glittering in the magic lustre 
of the Thousands and One Nights. This soft air in your 
face, comes from the grove of " Daphne by Orontes;'* 
these lucid waters, that part from befkure you like oil, 
are the same from which Venus arose, pressing them out 
of her hair. In that quarter Vulcan fell — 

** Drept firom the zenith li^e a falling sUr :'* 

and there is Circe's Island, and Calypso')?, and the pro- 
montory of Plato, and Ulysses wandering, and Cymon 
and Miltiades fighting, and Regulus crossmg the sea to 
Carthage, and 

'< DaniMco and Morocco, and Trebisond ; 
And whom Biserta sent from Afric shore. 
When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia.** 

The mind hardly separates truth from fiction in think- 
ing of all tiiiese things^ nor does it wish to da so. Fic- 
tion is Truth in another shape, and gives us close epi- 
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braces. You may shut a door upon a ruby^ and render 
it of no colour; but the colour shall not be the less en- 
chanting for that, when the sun, the poet of the world, 
touches it with his golden pen. What we glow at and 
shed tears over, is as real as love and pity, 

At night the moon arose in a perfection of serenity, 
and restored the scene to the present moment I could 
not help thinking, however, of Anacreon (Poets are of 
all moments,) and fancying some connexioti with moon- 
light in the very sound of that beautiful verse in which 
he speaks of the vernal softness of the waves; — 

« Apalunetu g;alene." 

I write the verse in English characters, that every reader 
may taste it 

AU oar Greek beauties why should schools engross P 

I used to feel grateful to Fielding and' Smollett, when a 
boy, for writing their Greek in English. It is like catch- 
ing a bit of a beautiful song, though one does not know 
the words. 

27. Almost a calm. We proceeded at no greater 
rate than a mile an hour. I kept repeating to myself the 
word Mediterranean; not the word in prose, but the 
word in verse, as it stands at the beginning of the line; 

« And the sea 
lle^terranean." 

We saw the mountains about Malaga, topped with snow. 
Velez Malaga is probably the place at which Cervantes 
landed on his return from captivity ot Algiers. (See 
Don Quixote, Vol. ii. p. 208. Sharpens edition.) I 
had the pleasure of reading the passage^ while crossing 
the line betwixt the two cities. It i^ something to sau 
by the very names of Granada and Andalusia. There 
was a fine sunset over hills of Granada. I imagined it 
lighting up the Alhambra. The clouds were like great 
wings of gold and yellow and rose-colour, with a smaller 
minute sprinkle in one spot, like a shower of glowing 
stones from a volcano. You see very faint imitations of 
such lustre in England. A heavy dew succeeded; and 
a contrary wind at south-east, but very mild. At night, 
the n^exion of the moon on the water was like silver 
snakes. 
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We had contrary winds for several days in succession, 
but nothings to signify after our winter. On the 28th 
we tow a fire at night on the coast of Granada, and simi- 
lar lights on the hills. The former was perhaps made 
by smugglers, the latter in burning charcoal or heath. 
A gull came to us next day, hanging in the air, like the 
dove in the picture, a few yards distance from the try- 
isail, and occasionally dipping in the water for fish. It 
had a small head, and long beak, like a snipe's; wingd 
tipped with black. It reminded us of Mr. Coleridge's 
poem; which my eldest boy^ in the teeth of his father's 
rhymes, has the impudence to think (now, as he did 
then) the finest poem in the world. We may say of the 
** Ancient Mariner," what is only to be skid of the very 
finest poems, that it is equally calculated to please the 
imaginations of the most childlike boy and the profound* 
est man; extremes, which meet in those superhuman, 
places; and superhuman, in a sense exquisitely human; 
as well as visionary. I believe Mr. Coleridge's ydung 
admirer would have been as much terrified at shooting 
this albatross^ ad the one the poet speaks of; not td men- 
tion that he could not be quite sure it was a diflferent 
one. 

30. Passed Cape deGata My wife was very ill, but glad- 
ly observed that illness itself, was not illness, compared td 
what she experienced in the winter voyage. She never 
coniplained, summer or winter. It is very distressing not 
to be able to give perfect comfort to patients of this gene- 
rous description. The Mediterranean Sea, after the chan- 
nel, was like a baisin of gold fish; but when the winds 
are contrary, the waves of it have a short uneasy motion, 
that fidget the vessel, and make one long for the nobler 
billows of the Atlantic. The wind too was singularly 
unpleasant, — ^moist and feverish. It continued contrary 
for several days, but became more agreeable, and sunk 
almost into a calm on the 3d of June. It is difficult for 
people on shore, in spite of their geographical knoAv- 
ledge, not to suppose that the view is very extensive at 
sea. Intermediate objects being out of the way, and 
the fancy taking wing like the dove of Noah, they im- 
agine the <^ ocean-floor," as the poets call it; stretchine 
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in an interminable level all round, or bounded by an 
enormous horizon; whereas, the range of vision is limi- 
ted to a circumference of about fourteen miles and the 
unint^TUpted concave of the horizon all round, com- 
pletes the look of enclosure and limitation. A man on 
the top of a moderate hill, may see four or five times as 
far as from the mainmast of a man-of-war. In the thin 
atmosphere of the south, the horizon appears to be still 
more circumscribed. You seem to have but a few miles 
around you, and can hardly help fancying that the sea is 
on a miniature scale, proportioned to its delicacy of be- 
haviour. 

On the day above-mentioned, we saw the land be** 
tween Cape St Martin and Alicant The coast hereabouts 
is all of the same rude and grey character. From this 
night to the next it was almost a calm, when a more fa- 
vourable wind sprang up at east-south-east The books 
with which I chiefly amused myself in the Mediterra- 
nean, were ^^ Don Quixote,'' (for reasons which will be 
obvious to the reader,) " Ariosto" and **Berm," (for 
similar reasons, their heroes having to do with the coasts 
of France and Africa,) and Bayle's admirable <^ Essay 
on Comets," which I picked up at Plymouth. It is the 
book that put an end to the superstition about comets. 
,It is full of amusement, like all his dialectics; and holds to- 
gether a perfectchain-armour of logic, the handler of which 
may also cut his fingers with it at every tuf n, almost every 
link containing a double edge. A generation succeeds 
quietly to the good done it by such works, and its bene- 
factor's name is sunk in the washy, churchwarden pre- 
tensions of those whom he has enriched. As to what 
seems defective in Bayle on the score of natural piety, 
the reader may supply that. A benevolent work, ten- 
ding to do away real dishonour to things supernatural, 
will be no hindrance to any benevolent addition which 
others can bring it; nor would Bayle, with his good-na- 
tured face, and the scholarly simplicity of his life, have 
found &ult with it But he was a soldier, after his fash- 
ion, with the qualities, both positive Bind negative, fit to 
kecqp him one; and some Uiings must be dispensed with, 
in such « case, on the side of what is desirable, for the 
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sake of the part that is taken in the overthrow of what 
is detestable. Him whom inquisitors hate, angels may 
love. 

All day, on the 5th, we were off the island of Yvica. 
The wind was contrary again till evening. Yvica was 
about ten miles off, when nearest. It has a barren look, 
with its rock in front Spain was in sight; before and 
beyond, Cape St. Martin. The high land of Spain above 
the clouds had a look really mountainous. After having 
the sea to ourselves for a long while, we saw a vessel in 
our own situation, beating to wind and tide. Sympa- 
thy is sometimes cruel as well as kind. One likes to 
have a companion in misfortune. At night fell a calm, 

6th.. It was a grand thing this evening, to see on one 
side of us the sunset, and on the other night already on 
the sea. " Ruit oceano nox." It is not true that there 
is no twilight in the south, but it is very brief ; and be- 
fore the day is finished on one side, night is on the 
other. You turn, and behold it unexpectedly,-^— a black 
shade that fills one end of the horizon, and seems at 
once broodins and coming on. One sight like this, to a 
Hesiod or a Thales, is sufficient to fill poetry for ever 
with those images of brooding,' and of raven wings, and 
the birth of Chaos, which are associated with die mytho- 
logical idea of night. To-day we hailed a ship bound 
for Nice, which would not tell us the country she came 
from. Questions put by one vessel to another are fre- 
quently refused an answer for reasons of knavery or 
supposed policy. It was curious to hear our rou^h and 
informal captain speaking through his trumpet with all 
the precision aiid loud gravity oi a preacher. There is 
a formula in use on these occasions, that has an old and 
scriptural effect. A ship descried, appears to the sailors 
like a friend visiting them in prison. All hands are in- 
terested: all eyes turn to the same quarter; the business 
of the vessel is suspended; and such as have license to 
do so, crowd on the gangway; the captain, with an air 
of dignity, having his trumpet brought him. You think 
that "What cheer, ho!'' is to follow, or "Wdl, my 
lads, who are you; and where are you going?'' Not so: 
the captain applies his mouth with a pomp of prepara- 
tion, and you are startled wiA the following primitive 
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shouts, all uttered in a high formal tone, with due inter- 
vals between, as if a Calvinistic Stentor were question- 
ing a man from the land of Goshen. 
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** VThat is your Qame?' 
** Whence come you?" 
" Whither »re you bound?** 

After the question ^* What is your name ?'^ all ears aroi 
bent to listen. The answer comes, high and. remote, 
nothing perhaps being distinguished of it but the vowels. 
The "Sall-of-Hym,** you must translate into the Sally 
of Plymouth. " Whence come you ?" All ears are 
bent again. ** My^'^ or " Mau," is Smyrna or Malta. 
^* Whither are you bound?" All ears again. No answer. 
u p — d if he'll tell,'' cries tl^e captain, laying down at 
once his trumpet and his scripture. 

7th. Saw the Colombrettes, and the land about Tor- 
tosa. Here commences the clas^cal ground of Italian 
romance. It was on this part of the west of Spain, that 
the Paynim chivalry used to land, to go against Charlbr 
magne. Here Orlando played the tricks that gdt him 
the title of Furiosa; and from the port of Barcelona, An- 
gelica and Medoro took ship for her dominion of Ca- 
fliay. I confess I looked at these shores with a human 
interest, and could not hdp fancying that the keel of our 
vessel was crossing a real line, over which knights and 
lovers had passed. And so they have both, real and 
fabulous; the former not less romantic, the latter scarcely 
less real; to thousands, indeed, much more so; for who 
knows of hundreds of real men and women, that have 
crossed these waters, and suffered actual passion on those 
shores and hills ? and who knows not Orlando and all the 
hard blows he gave, and the harder blow than all given 
him by two happy lovers; and the lovers themselves, 
the representatives of all the young love that ever was? 
I had a grudge of my own against Angelica, looking 
upon myself as jilted by those fine eyes which the 
painter has given her in the English picture; for I took 
her for a more sentimental person; but I excused her, 
seeing her beset and tormented by all those very meri- 
torious kni|^ts, who thought they earned a right to her 
by hacking and hewing; and I more th^n pjirdoned hi?rj, 
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when I found that Medoro, besides being young and 
handsome, was a friend and a devoted follower. But 
what of that? They were both young and handsome; and 
love, at that time of life, goes upon no other merits^ 
taking all the rest upon trust in the generosity of its 
wealth, and as willing to bestow a throne as a ribbon, to 
show the all-sufficiency of its contentment Fair speed 
your sails over the lucid waters, ye lovers, on a lover- 
like sea! Fair speed them, yet never land; for where the 
poet has left you, there ought ye, as ye are, to be living 
for ever — ^for ever gliding about a summer-sea, touching 
at its flowery islands, and reposing beneath its moon. 

The blueness of the water about these parts was ex- 
cessive, especially in the shade next the vessel's side. 
The gloss of the sunshine was there taken off, and the 
colour was exactly that of the bottles sold in the shops 
with gold stoppers. In the shadows caused by the more 
transparent medium of the sails, an exquisite radiance 
was thrown up, like light struck out of a great precious 
stone. These colours, contrasted with the yellow of 
the horizon at sunset, formed one of those spectacles of 
beauty, which it is difficult to believe not intended to 
delight many more spectators than can witness them 
with human eyes. Earth and sea are foil of gorgeous 
pictures, which seem made for a nobler and certainly a 
more numerous admiration, than is found among our- 
selves. Individuals may roam the loveliest country for a 
summer's day, and hardly meet a person bound on the 
same enjoyment as themselves. Does human nature 
flatter itself that all this beauty was made for its dull and 
absent eyes, gone elsewhere to poke about for pence? 
Or, if so, is there not to.be discerned in it a new and re- 
ligious reason for being more alive to the wholesome 
riches of nature, and less to those carking cares and un- 
neighbourly emulations of cities? 

8th. Calm till evening, when a fairer wind arose, 
which continued all night There was a divine sunset 
over the mouth of the Ebro, — majestic, dark-embattled 
clouds, with an intense sun venting itself above and 
below like a Shekinah, and the rest of the heaven co- 
vered with large flights of little burnished and^ white 
^loudfi. It was what is q^Ied in England a mackarel 
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•ky^-^ appellation which may serve to show how 
much inferior it is to a sky of the same mottled descrip- 
tion in the south. AU colours in the north are compa- 
ratively eold and fishy. You have only to see a red cap 
under a Mediterranean sun, to be convinced that our 
painters will never emulate those of Italy as our poets 
nave done. They are birds of a different clime, and are 
modified accordingly. They do not live upon the same 
lustrous food, and will never show it in their plumage. 
Poetry is the internal part, or sentiment, of what is ma- 
terial; and therefore, our thoughts being driven inwards, 
and rendered imaginative by these very defects of cli- 
mate which discolour to us the external world, we have 
had among us some of the greatest poets that ever ex- 
isted. It is observable, that the greatest poets of Italy 
came from Tuscany, where there is a great deal of incle- 
mency in the seasons. The painters were from Venice, 
Rome, and other quarters; some of which, though more 
northern, are more genially situated. The hilk about 
Florence made Petrarch and Dante well acquainted with 
winter; and they were also travellers, and unfortunate. 
These are mighty helps to reflection. Titian and Ra- 
phael l^ad nothing to do but to paint under a blue sky 
half the day, and play with their mistress's locks all tl:^ 
rest of it Let a painter in cloudy and bill-broking 
England do this, if he can. 

9th. Completely fair wind at south-west Saw Mont- 
serrat. The sun, reflected on the water from the lee 
studding-sail, was like shot silk. At half-past seven in 
the evening, night was risen in the east, while the sun 
was setting opposite. ^^ Black night has come up al- 
ready,'' said the captain. A fair breeze all night apd 
all next day, took us on at the rate of about five miles 
an hour, very refreshing after the calms and foul winds. 
We passed the Gulf of Lyons still more pleasantly than 
we did the Bay of Biscay, for in the latter there was a 
calm. In bolii of these places, a little round handling 
is generally looked for. A hawk settled on the main- 
yard, and peered about the birdless main. 

11. Light airs not quite fair, till noon, when they 
returned and were somewhat stronger. (I am thus par- 
ticular in my daily notices, both to complete Ihe reader's 
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flense of the truth of my narrati^, arid to give him th« 
benefit of them in ease he goes the salne road. ) Thfe 
land about Toulon was now visible, and then the Heires 
Islands, a French paradise of orangei and sweet airs — 

** Cheer*!! widi the g;rest{iil os^* M Ocean emilei.'* « 

The. perfume exhaling from these and others flowery 
coasts is no fablej^as every one knows who has passed 
Gibraltar and the coast of Genoa. M. le Franc de 
iPompignan, in some verses of the commonest French 
manufacture, tells us, with respect to the Hieres Islands, 
that Vertumnus, Pomona, Zephyr, &c. "reign there 
always,'^ and that the place is "the asylum of their 
loves, and the throne of their empire.^' Very private 
and public! 

" Vertnmnc, Pomone, Ziplsfrt 
Avec Flore y rdgnent toujoicm ; 
Cest I'asyle de leurs amou]v» 
£t le trone de leur empire.^' 

It was the eoast of Provence we were now looking 
upon, the land of the Troubadors. It seemed but a 
fthort cut over to Tripoli, where Geofifrey Rudel went to 
look upon his mistress and die. But our attention was 
called off by a less romantic spectacle, a sight unpleasant 
to an Englishman, — the union flag of Genoa and Sar- 
dinia hoisted on a boat. An independant flag of any 
kind is something ; a good old battered and conquered 
one is mu^h ; but this hit of the Holy AHiatice livery, 
patched up among his brother servants, by poor Lord 
Castlereagh, and making its bow in the very seas where 
Andrew Doria feasted an Emperor and renised a sove- 
reignty, was a baulk of a very melancholy kind of bur- 
lesque. The Sardinian was returning with empty wine 
casks from the French coast; a cargo, which^ at the hour 
of the day when we saw it, probably bore the liveliest 
possible resemblance to the heads whom he served. The 
wind fell in the evening, and there was a dead calm all 
night. At eleven o'clock, a grampus was heard breath- 
ing very hard, but we could not see it on account of the 
mists, the only ones we had experienced in the Medi- 
terranean. These sounds of great fish in the night-time 
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ere very imposing^ the creature displacing a world of 
water about it, as it dips and rises at intervals on its bil- 
lowy path. 

19th. During the night we must have crossed the 
path which Bonaparte took to Antibes from Elba. We 
» went over it as unconsciously as he now travels round 
with the globe in his long sleep. Talking with the 
captain to day, I learnt that his kindred and he monopo- 
lize the whole employment of his owner, and that his 
father served in it thirty years out of fifty. There is 
always something respectable in continuity and dura- 
tion, where it is maintained by no ignoble means. If 
this family should continue to be masters and conductors 
of vessels for two or three generations more, especially 
in the same interest, they ^ill have a sort of moral 
pedigree to show, far beyond those of many proud &- 
milies, who do nothing at all because their ancestors did 
something a hundred years back. I will here set down 
a memoi^andum, with regard to vessels, which may be 
useful. The one we sailed in was marked A. I. in the 
shipping list : that is to say, it stood in the first cl&ss of 
the first rank of sea-worthy vessels ; and it is in vessel 
of this class that people are always anxious to sail, in 
the present instance, the ship was worthy of the rank 
it bore : so was the one we buffeted the Channel in; or 
it would not have held out But this mark of paime 
worthiness, A. I., a vessel is allowed to retain only ten 
years; the consequence of which is, that many ships 
are built to last only that time; and goods and lives are 
often entrusted to a weak vessel, instead of one which, 
though twice as old, is in twice as good condition. The 
best way is to get a friend who knows something of the 
matter, to make inquiries; and the sea-worthiness of the 
captain himself, his standing with his employers, &c. 
might as well be added to the list. 

13th. The Alps! It was the first time I had seen 
mountains. They had a fine sulky look, up aloft in the 
sky, — cold, lofty, and distant I used to think ihd 
mountains would impress me but little; that by the same 
process of imagination reversed, by which a brook can 
be fancied a mighty river, with forests instead of verdure 
on its banks, a mountain could be made a mole-hill^ 
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over which we flt;ep. But, one look convinced ini9 to 
the contrary. I found I conld elevate, better than I 
could pull down, and I was glad of it It was not that 
the sight of the Alps' was necessary to convince me of 
^^tbeJaeing of a God,^' as it is said to have done Mr. 
Moore, or lor put me upon any reflections respecting in- 
finity and first causes, of which I have had enough^A 
my time ; hut I seemed tp -meet for the firut^me a 
grand poetical thought in a material shape, — ^to see a 
piece of one's book-wonders realized,--^omething very ' 
earthly, yet standing^between earth and .heaven, like a i 
piece of the antedeluvian world looking out of the cold- c 
ness of ages. 1 r€member reading in a Review a pas- 
sage from some book of travels, which spoke of tl^ ' 
author's standing on the sea-shore, and being led by tlje^ 
silence, and the abstraction, and the- novel grandeur oi 
the objects around him, to think of the earth, not in its 
geogjraphical divisions, but as a planet in connexion with 
other planets, and rolling in the ittimensity of i^ace. 
With these thoughts I have been familiar, as I suppose 
every one has been who knows what solitude* is, and«*^ 
has an imagination, and peri^ps not the best healths 
But we gro^ used to the migy^iest aspects of thought^ 
as we do to the immortal visages of the moon and stars: 
and therefore the first sight of the Alps, though niueh 
less things than any of these, JUd a toy, as I thought, 
for imagination to recreate itself with aifter their conl- 
pany, staAles us like the disproof of a d<^bt, or the 
verificatioa of an early dream, — a ghost, as it were,, 
made visible by daylight, and giving us an enqrmous 
sense of its presence and materiality. ^ 

In the course of the day, we ^w the table-land about 
Monaco. It brought to my mind the ludicrmis distress 
of the petty prince of that* ^place, when on his return ' 
from interchanjjing (^on|^atulations with his new mas- 
ters — ^the legitmiates, he suddenly met' his old master, 
Napoleon, on his return from Elba- Or did he mee^ * 
him when going to Elba ? I forget which j bift the dis- 
tresses and confusion of the Prince were ^ all events as 
certain, as the superiority and amusement of the great 
man. In either esse, this was the. natural dUvi^'oa of 
tbiDgs, ai;^ the circumstances would have been, the same* 
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A large grampus went by, hea{ttng the water into clouds 
of foam. Another time, we flaw a shark with his fin 
above water/ which, I believe^ is his constant way of 
going. The Alps were now fully and closely seen, 
and a glorious sunset took place. There was the great-' 
eft graMeur and the loveliest beauty. Amonc others 
Wa0 a small string of clouds, like rubies with uicets, a 
very ^diu*k tinge being put here and there, as if by a 
painter, to set off the re^t. Red is certainly the coklur 
of beauty, and ruby the mo«t beautiful of reds. It was 
in no commonplace spirit that Marlowe, in his list of 
precious stones, called them ^^ beauteous rubies,'' but 
with exquisite gusto : — 

m 

" Bagf of fiery opals, sappbires, amethystB, 
, r Jacinths, hard topas, grasfr-greea emeralds. 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds,*' &c. 

They come upon you, among the rest, like the women 
of gems. All these colours we had about us in our 
Mediterranean sunsets ; and as if fortune would add to 
-*them by a freak of fancy, a Utile shoal of fish, spark^ 
r ling as silver, leaped out of the water this afternoon, 
like a sprinkle of shilling?. They were the anchovies, 
or Sardinias, that we eat They give a burlesque title 
• to the sovereign of these seas, whom the Tuacans call 
** King of the Sardinian'' 
-k We were now sailing up the angle of the Gulf of 

* Genoa, its shore looking as Italian as possible, with 

^ groves and white villages. The names too were allur* 
ing, — Oneglia, Albenga, Savona ; the last, the birth- 
plaiee of a sprightly poet, (Frugoni,) whose works I was 
acquainted with. The breeze was the strongest we had 
had yet, and not quite fiur, but we made good head 
^ against it ; the queen-like city of Genoa, crowned with 
white palaces, sat at the end o£ the Gulf, as if to receive ' 
us in state ; and at two o'cleok, the waters being as blue 
' ^ die sky, and all hearts rejoicing, we entered our Ita- 
lian harbour, and heard It^ian words. 

Luckily fo^ us, these first words were Tuscan. A 
pilot-boat cttne out Somebody asked a question which 
we did not faaar, and the ci^piain replied to it ^^Va 
BBSS^'^ jNod ttie pilot fast a fiiv^ op^n voice, md tifrned 
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" the head of the boat with a tranquil dignity. ^< Vl^ 
bene," thought I, indeed. ^^AU goes welP tndy. 
The words are delicious, aad the omen good. My &r 
mily have arrived so far in safety ; we have but a little 
more voyage to make, a few steps to measui^ back in 
this calm Mediterranean ; the weather is glorious; Italy 
look» like what we expetcted ; in a day or two we shaU 
hear of our friends ; health and peace are before ue^ 
pleasure to others^and profit to ourselves ; and it is kapi 
if we do not enjoy again, before long, the society of all 
our friends, both abroad and at home. In a day or 
two we received a letter from Mr. Shelley, saying 
that win^A and waves, he hoped, would never part us 
more. 

I intended to put below, in a note, what remarks I 
had made in another publication, respecting the city of 
Genoa; but they have been re-puMished in the com- *^ 
pilation noticed in this wor^ purporting to be an ac- 
count of the " Life and Times of Lord Byron.'' It is* 
a compliment a little on the side of the free order, of.. « 
things,. but such as I have never been inclined to com- « 
jdain of, especially where the compiler, as in the pre- 
sent instance, is polite in his petty larceny, and helps 
himself to your property in the style of Du Val. 

In the harbour of G^noa, we lay next a fitye Americdh 
vessel, the captain of which, I thought, played the great 
man in a style beyond ai^y thing I had seen in our £ng- 
lish merchantmen. On the other side of us, was an 
Englishman, as fragile as the other was stout-built. Yet 
the captain, who was a strange fish, with a dialect more 
uncouth than any of us had heard^ talked of its-weather- 
ing the last Avinter capitally, and professed not to cai^ 
any thing for 4 gale of vitnd, which be called a ^^ ^1 o' 
wined." We here met with our wipter vessel, looking 
as gay and summery as you plaase, and baving an awor 
ing stretched over the^eck^ undv which the captain po-* 
litely invited us to dine. I went, an^ had the pleasure 
of meethig our friend tjfke mate,iind a good-natured coun« 
Fryman, residing at Genoa, iwho talked much of a French 
priest whom he knew, and whom he called ^< the-prate.'' 
Our former companions, in completing their voyage, had 
had a bad time of it in the gulf of Lyons, during which 
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4he ship was completely under water, the cook-house 
and bulwarks, &c. were carried* away, and the men were 
obliged to, be taken aft into the cabin two nights together. 
We had reason to bless ourselves that my wife was not 
there; for thi» wouM inftillibly have put an end to her. 

On the 28th of June; ive m sail for Leghorn. The 
weather was still as wine as possible, and our colielud- 
ing trip as agreeable; with the exception of a storm of 
Diunder and lightning one night, wkich was the com- 
pletest I ever saw. "Our newspaper Ariend, " the oldest 
man living,'' ought to have been there to see it. The 
lightning fell in all parts of the sea, like pillars; or Hke 

Jreat melted fires, suddenly dropt from a giant torch. 
\oyf it pierced the sea, like rods; now fell like enor- 
mous flakes or tongues, suddenly swallowed up. At 
one time, it seemed to confine itself to a dark corner of 
the ocean, making formidable shows of gigantic and 
flashing lances, (for it was the most perpendicular light* 
tiing I ever saw:) then it dashed broadly at the whole 

^set, as if it would sweep us away in flame; and then 
came in random portions about the vessel, treading the 
waves hither and thither, like the legs of fiery spirits 
descending in wrath. I then had a specimen (and. con- 
fess I was not sorry to see it) of the fear which could 
enter even into the hearts of our <^ gallant heroes,'' 

.when thrown into an unusual situation. The Qdptain, 
almost the only man unmoved, or apparently so, (and I 
really believe he was as fearless on all occasions, as his 
native valour, to say nothing of his brandy and water, 
coiiM make him) was so exasperated with the unequivo- 
cal alarm depicted in the faces of some of his crew, that 
he dashed bis hand contemptuously at the poor fellow at 
the iielm, and called him a toward. For our parts, 
having no fear of tbuiider and lightning, and not being 
fully aware perhaps of the danger to which vessels are 

"exposed on these^ octasioo^, particiilarly if like our 
Channel friend the^y carry gunpowder (as most of them 
do, moi;e or less) we w^re quite ^ our ease, c6mpared 
with our inexperience^ friends, about us, who had nevef 
witnessed any thing of the like before, even in books. 
Besides, we tlioughl it fmpossible for the Mediterranean 
to play us any serious- trick,— 4hat sunny and lucid har« 
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sin, which we had beheld only in its contrast with a 
northern and a winter sea. Little did we thiktk, that in 
so short a space €^ time, and somewhere about this very- 
spot, a catastrophe would take place, that should put an , 
end to all sweet thoughts both of the Mediterranean and 
the South. * 

Our residence at Pisa and Genoa has been iiLready de- 
scribed, I must therefore request the reader to indulge ^ 
me in a dramatic license, and allow us to ^row three 
years older in the course of as many lines. By this time * 
he will suppose us leaving Genoa for Florence. We * 
were obliged to travel in the height of an Italian summer; 
which di4 no good to any of us. The children,, living 
temperately, and not having yet got any cares oa their 
shoulders, which temperance could not remove, sooli rer 4 
cov^ered. It was otherwise with the res^ hut there is a 
habit in being ii], as in every thing else; and we disposed 
ourselves to go through our task of enduranee, as cheer-^ 
fully as might be. 

In Genoa you heard nothing in the streets but tfie talk 
of raK)ney. I hailed it is a good omen in Florejice, that * 
the two first words which caught my ears, werePiowers 
and women {Fiori and Donne.) The night of our ar^ ' 
rival we put up at a hotel in a very public stlfeet^ and 
and were kept awake (as agreeably as fever would .lef 
us be) by songs and guitars. It was one of^the pleasant- 
est pieces of the south we had experienced : aAd, for the 
moment, we lived in the Italy of books. Oqe poiformer, 
to a jovial ascomp^niment, sang a song abonCsomebody^s 
fair wife (bianca moglie,) which Set the street in ft)ars 
of laughter. Prom the hotel we went into § lodging in 
the street of Beautiful Women — ^Via delle*BeUe Donne 
-—a name which it is a boxX of tune.to pronounce. We 
there heard one nightj^a /:;dneeit,in the street; and look* 
ing put, saw musfc-stands, books, &c; In regular, order, 
and amateuw perfftfrning,^ as in* a room. Opposite our 
Jodging was an inscriptjpn on a hduse purporting that it 
was the* Hospital of the Monkf itf Vallomb^osa. Where- 
ever you turned |vas music or a gracef&l memory. Prom 
the Via delle Belle Ponne we went to live in the Piazza 
Santa Croce, nextto the church of that name containing 
the ashes ofMicbael Angelov . • 
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On the oAer fdde of it was the moaasteryy in which 
Pope Si^ctuft V* wient stooping as if in decrepitude; 
<< looking/' as he said afterwards, ^^for the keys of St 
« Peter. '' We lodged in the house of a Greek, who came 
from the idand of Andrc0, and was called Dtonysius; a 
nasae, which has existed there perhaps .ever since the 

^ god viko bore it Our host was a proper Bacchanalian, 

^ always drunk, and spake faster than I ever heard« He 

had a ^^fiik Andrian" for bis mother, old and ugly, 

• * whose name was Bella* 
^ The church of Sante Croee would disappoint you as 

^ * much inside a^ out, if the presence of the reinains of 

Great Jkf en did nat always cast a mingled shadow of the 

.awful and beautiful over one's thought Any large 

* • spa(^ also, devoted to the purposes of religion, though 

th« religion be fidse, disposes the mind to the loftiest 

of speculations. The vaulted sky out of doors appeaas 

M ' smaU, compared with the op^uog intoiis^mensity repre- 

^ rented by that very enclosure, — ^that larger .dwelling 
than common, altered by a little door; and we take off 
' * our hats^ not so much out of earthly respect, as with the 
feeling that there should be nothing between our heads 
and the air of the. next wodd. 
AareCably to our old rustic propensities, we did not 
"^topJopg in the city. We Idl Santa Crooe to live at 
Maiano, a ij^JiUage on &e slope of one of the Fiesolan 
hills, ahoat two miles off. . I passed there a very dis- 
copsoli^ tiipe; yet.the greatest aoaifort I experienced in 
Italy*was ffom 4ivif&g in that neighboarhoodf and think- 
ing,''as \ wen4 about, "of Boecaceio. Boccaccio's father 
hacTa hous^ a^ Maiana, supposed to have been situate at 
Ae Fiescdan 'extremity ofthe hamlet That divine^wri- 
ter (whose sentimeiit outwej^ed his levity a hundred 
fold^ as a fine face is ofteaer serious than it is merry) 
was so fond of tlte place, that he has not only laid the 
two scenes ef the j)ecameraii pnes^'side af i^ wit^tb& 
valley his company i^sorted to. in the middle^ t}ut^ha^ 
made the twp little stnptgns tliat ei^brace Maillia,^ the 
Affrico and the Menaola, the hero luui h^voine of his . ; 
Nimphale Fieaolano. A lover an,d ms vestal migt^ss a 
are changed into them, after the &sbk)a of Ovid* The 
scene o& another of his works. is on the Ittnks of » the 
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Mugnone, a river a Ihile distant: and ihe Decamerta is 
full of the neighbouring villages. Out of the windows * 
of one side of our bouse, we saw the 4<m^ of the Villa 
Gherardi, to which his ** joyous compairjr*^ resorted in 
the fii^t instance; — a house belonging to the Macchia- 
veUi was nearer, a little to the left; and further to the 
left, among the blue hills, was the white viHage of Set- • 
tignano, where Michael Angelo was born. The house 
is still remaining in possession of the family. From our 
windows on the other side we saw, close to us, the Fie- 
sole of antiquity and of Milton, the site, of the Boccaccio- 
house before-mentioned still closer, the Valley of La-^i 
dies at our feet; and we looked ov«r towards the quarter • 
of the Mugnone and of a house of Dante, and in the dis*- ' ^ 
tance beheld the mountains of Pistoia. Lastly^, from 
the terrace in front, Florence Jay clear and cathedralljgd 
before us, with the scene of Redi's Bacchus rising on 
the other side of it, and the Villa of Arcetri, illilstr|l»us 
for Gralileo. 

But I stuck to my Boccaccio haunts, as to ah did 
home. I lived with the divine human b^g, with hi« 
friends of the Falcon and the Basil, and my own notun^^ * 
worthy melancholy; and went about the flowering lanes **. 
and hills, solitary indeed, and sick to the heart, but n&t % 

unsustained. In looking back to such periodic of ^me'sf* 
existence, one is surprised to find how much they sur- 
pass many occasions of mirth, and what a rich tone of 
colour their very darkness assume, as in $om# fin^f « ** 
old painting. My almost daily ^mik was to ''-Fiesole, 
tlirough a path skirted with wild myrtle and cyclamen ;• i* 
and I stopped at the cloii^r of ^ the Doccia, and safl on % * 
Hie pretty melancholy platform behind it, reading, pr 
looking through the pines down to Florence. ,In the 
Valley of Ladies, I found some English tref 3 (trees not ^ 

vine and olive) and even a meadow ; an4 these, While I ^ ; ^ 

made them furnish me with a bit of iny old Jipme in the 
north, did no injury to the memory^ of Boccaccio, wjio « 
is of all countries, and find« bi^ home -^wherever we 4f^ 
ourselves, il^ave, in the grav^ m a deser^island. ^ 

But I had^ier friends too Mt favoff, English, and. of 
the right sort. My M§nd$ Mr, Bmmn^ occupied for a 
time &e lijitle «Kivent of fk. Bal<ki^^are, tiear Maiano^ * 
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whefe he represented the body corporate of the former 
possessors with all the jovialty of a comfortable natural 
piety. The clgset in lus study^ where the church trea* 
sures had most likely been kept, was filled with the hu- 
manities of modern literature, not less Christian for be- 
ing a little sceptical: and we had a zest in fancying that 
we discoursed of love and wine in the apartments of the 
Lady Abbess. I remember I had the pleasure of telling 
an Italian gentleman there the joke attributed to the 
Reverend Mr. Sydney Smithy about sitting next a man 
at table, who had *' a seven-parson power;" and he un- 
^derstood it, and rolled with laughter, crying out — ^^ Oh, 
. ma bello! ma bellissimo!" There, too, I had the plea- 
sure of dining in company with an English beauty, (Mrs. 
.W.) who appeared to be such as Boccaceio might have 
admired) capable both of mirth and gravity; and she had 
a child with her that reflected her graces. The appear-' 
ance of one of these young English mothers among Ita- 
lian women, is like damesticity among the passions. It 
ia.a miy' when you return to England, that the generali- 
ty of faces do not keep up the charm. You are then too 
apt to think that an Italian beauty among English women 
would look like poetry among the suUens. 
. ' My friftnd B. removed to Florence; and together with 
•the l:u>ok». and newspapers, made me a city visiter. I 
there became acquainted with Mr. Landor, to whose ta- 
lents I had uMide the amende honorable the year before; 
'and yith Mr. Kirkup, an English artist, who is poor 
'enough, I fear, neither in purse nor accomplishment, to 
cultivatd^iiifi profession as he ought; and so beloved by 
luisifriends, that they mu^t get at a distance from him.be- 
forfe tliey^an tell him of it And yet I know not why 
they should; for a man of a more cordial ^nerosity, 
with grealbr delicacy in showing it, I have never met 
with: and such men deservO'the compliment of openness* 
They know 4iow* to receive it. To the list of my ac- 
quaintances, I had ih0 honour of .adding Lord Dillon, 
who in the midst ^^ ^^ exiy;)erance of temperament more 
dian-n^tionaV conceals i. depth of undersjandiiig, and a 
gepuine humanity of knowledge, to whidfproper justice 
is not 4one itk, CQnieqt||ence» The vegetation »an<L&e 
unstable ground divert suspido^ from tlp^ore b^e§P it. 
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I remember his saying something one evening about a 
very ill-used d^cription of person^, in the London 
streets, for which Shakspeare mi^ht have taken him J)y 
the han^) ^ough the proposition came in so startMng a 
8nape,^that the company were obliged to be shocked in 
self'delence. The gall^t A^iscount is not the better for 
beio^ a Lord. 1 never knew, or xead of a clever man^ 
that was. It miakes the most natural men artificial, and 
perple3EaB them with contradictory ambitions. A pro^ 
per Lord, behig constituted of nothing, judiciously con- 
sents to remam so, and avoids trenching upon realities. 
I must also take leave to^oubt, whether, Roscommon will 
not remain tRe greatest poet among the Dillons, notwith- 
standing the T/im^^me of Ezzelino. But his Lordship 
i» not the «less worthy of a «ace of intelligent men. and 
noblb adventurers. He is a cavalier of the old school of 
the Meadowses and* Newcastles, with something of the 
O'Neal superadddd^ and instead of wasting his word« 
upon tyrants oi* Mr. Pitt, ought to have been eteriiadly 
af^ie head of his brigade,, charging on his war-horse> 
and meditating romantic stories. 

Mr. Laador, who Has long been known to scholars as 
a Latin poet b^ond the elegance of centos, and hall 
lately shoi^n himself one of our most powerful writers 
of prose, is a man of a vehement nature, with great de- 
licacy of imagination. He is like a stormy mountain 
pine, that should produce lilies. After indulging the 
partialities of his friendships and enmities, and trampling 
on kings and ministers, he shall cool himself, like a 
Spartan worshipping a moon-beam, in the patient meek- 
ness of Lady Jane Grey. I used to think he did wrong 
in choosing to write Latin verse instead of English. 
The opinions he has expressed on that subject, in the 
eloquent treatise appended to his Latin poems, will, I 
am sure, hardly find a single person to agree with them* 
But as an individual, working out his own case, I think 
.he was right ii# giving way to the inspiration of his 
scholarship. Independent, learned, and leisurely, with 
a temperament, perhaps, rather than a mind, poetical, he 
Walked among the fields of antiquity, till he beheld the 
forms of poetry with the eyes of their inhabitants; apd 
it is agreeable, aa a variety^ among the crowds of ordi^ 
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nary scholars, especially such a0 affect to think the great 
modem poets lit^e ones because they^re ,not ancient, to 
have one who can really fancy and feel with Ovid and 
Catullus, as well as read them. Mr. Landnr has wb 
veneration for all poetry, ancient or modem, that belongs 
to a scholar who is himself a gpet He loves Chaucer 
and Spenser, as well, as Homer. That he deserves the 
title, the reader will be convinced on opening Ms book 
of " Idyls,'' where the first thing he enicouniep will be 
the charming duel between Cupid and Fay, full of fancy 
and archness, with a ^deeper emotion at the end. His' 
^^ Lyrics,'' with the exception^of a pretty vision about 
Ceres and her poppies, (which is iif the spim of Vn Idyl,) 
do not appear to me so good: but upon the whole though 
it is a point on which I am bouod to speal» with diffi- 
dence, he seems to me by far the best Latin poet we 
possess, after Milton; more in good taste than the 'in- 
correctness and difibsenesB. of CavwI^y ; and not lo be 
lowered by a comparison with the mimic elegajiciea of 
Addison. Vincent Bourne, I conceive to be a genmne 
hand; but I know him only in a piece, or two. 

Mr. Landor was educated at Rngby, and became af- 
terwards the friend and favourite pupil of Dr. Barr. 
Widi a library, the ^mallnessof which surprfsed me, and 
which he must furnish. out, when he wi'ites on English 
subjects, by the help of a rich memory,^— he lives, among 
his paintings and hospitalities, in a style of unostentatious 
degance, very becoming a scholar that can afibrd it. 
The exile, in which he diooses to continue at present, 
is as different from that of his friend Ovid, as his Tristia 
would have been, had he thought proper to write any. 
Augustus would certainly have found no whining in 
him, much less any worship. He has some fine chil- 
dren, with whom he plays like a real schoolboy, being, 
in truti), as ready to complain of an undue knock, <ashe 
is to lau^, idiout, and scramble; and his wife (I reaUy 
do not know whether I ought to take Aese liberties, btft 
the nature of the book into which I have been beguiled 
must excuse me, and ladies must take the eonsem^ice 
«f being agreeable,)-^— his wife. would have made Ovid^s 
timeliness quite another thing, with her £ice 'lodant 
with good-humour. Mr. Labor's conversation is five^ 
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ly and unaffected, a» fcU of scholarship or otherwise as 
you may'lSfesijj^ and dashed now andthen with a little 
superfluous- wiirand vehfiitfenpe, when he speaks of his 
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iirand vel^itfi 
Ii£ngs and dislikes. Ifls laugh is in peals, and climh- 



ing: he sterns to fetch every fresh one from a higher sto- 
1*7* Speaking of the Latin poets^ of antiquity, I was 
struck with an ohservation of his; that Ovid was the best- - 
natured of them all, Horace's perfection that way he 
doubted. He Md, th^ Ovid had a greater range of plea- 
surable ide^, and was npepared to do justice to every 
thing that came in his \^y. Ovid was fond of noticing 
his rivals in wit and genius, and hasTreoorded the names 
of a great number of his friends; whereas Horace 
seems to cbnfiiie his eulogies to such' as were rich or in 
fashion, and well receipted at court. 

When the " Liberal'* was puf an end to, I had con- 
ti^fcutedlsome articles to a new work set up by my bro- 
ther, called' the ** Literary Examiner.'' feeing too ill 
at Florence to continue these, I did what I could, and 
had recourse tO' the lightest and easiest translation I 
could think of, which was that of Redi's ** Bacco in Tos- 
eana." I belief e it fell dead-born from the press. 
Like the wines itfrecosded, it would not keep. Indeed 
it was not very likely that the English public should 
tAe much interest in liquors not their own, and enthu* 
siastie athisions to times and places with which they had 
no* sympadiy. Animal spirits also require to be read 
by animistl sprits, or at least by a melancholy so tempe- 
red as to consider them raiiier as desirable than fantasy- 
tic:— perhaps my own relish of the original was net 
sprightly enough at the time to do it justice; and, at aH 
events, it is requisite that what a man does say in his 
vivacity should not be doubly spoilt in the conveyanoe. 
Bell's Edition of Shakspeare, is said to have been the 
worst edition ever put foith of a Britibh author. Perhaips 
the translation of the " Bacchus in Tuscany^* was the 
worst ever printed. It was mystified with upwards of 
fifty mistakes. 

At Maiano, I wrote the articles which appeared in tiie 
"Examiner," under the title of the "Wishing Cap." 
It was a very genuine title. When I put on my capy 
and pitched myself in imagination mto the Ubiek of 
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Coveht-Garden, the ploaaure I reeetred was so vivid, — 
I turned the corner of a street so much in tH%ordiaaiy 
course of things, and was so^tangibly*^resent ta the- 
pavement, the sftop-windowa, IJnb people, an^ a thousand 
agreeable recollections which lookei^ me naturally in the 
face; that sometimes when I walk there now^ the im-. 
pression seems hardly more real. I used ta leel as if I 
actually pitched my Sbul there, and that spiritual eyes 
might have seen it shot over fropi Tusdkny into York- 
street, like a rocket It fe much pleasanter^ however, 
on waking up, to find soul a^n^ body together in one's 
favourite neighboirt'hood; j^es, even than among thy 
<dives and vined, Boccaccio! I not only missed "^^the 
town" in Italy; I missed my old trees^ — Oakland elms. 
Tuscany, in point of wood, is no^ng but an olive- 
ground and vineyard. * I saw there, how it was, ^at 
some persons when they return from Italy say Hhas W0 
wood, and some a )^reat d«il. The fact is/ that many 
parts of it, Tuscany included, has no wood to spmk of; 
and it wants larger trees intei^persed.Jtvith the stnaUer 
ones, in the manner of our hedge-row elms. A tree of a 
reasonable height is a Godsend. The dlives aire low and 
hazy-looking, like dry sallows. YiH have plenty of 
thosef but to an Englishman, ' looking from a height, 
they appear little b^ttei: than brush-wood. Then there 
are no meadows, no proper green lanes (at least, I saw 
none,) no paths leading over field and style, no hay- 
fields in June, nothing of that luxurious combination of 
green and russet, of grass, wild flowers, and woods, over 
which a lover of Nature can strojl for hours with a foot 
as fresh as the stag's.; unyexed with chalk, dust,^and an 
eternal public path; and able to lie down, if be will, and 
sleep in clover. In short, (saying a little more settled 
weather,) we have the best part of Italy in books, be it 
what it may ; and this we can enjoy in England. Give me 
Tuscany in Middlesex or Berkshire, and the Valley of 
Ladies between Harrow and J.ack Straw's Castle. The 
proud names and flinty ruins above the Mensola may 
keep their distance. Boccaccio shall build a bower for 
us, out of his books, of all that we choose to import; and 
we will have daisies and fresh meadows besides. An 
ItaUan may prefer his own country after the samQ fs^sh- 
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iron; and he is right I knew a young Englishwoman, 
who, .having grov/h up in Tuscany, tiiought the land<^ 
scapes of j^er native country insipid, and could not ima- 
spne how people could live without walks in vineyards. 
^fb me Itsdy has a certain hard taste in the mouth. Its 
mouhtains are too bare, its outlines too sharp, its lanes 
f6o steny, its voices too loud, its long summer too dusty. 
^ longed to bathe myself in the grassy balm of my na- 
^ve Celds. ^ut I was ill, uncomfortable, in a perpetual 
fever; and critics, if they are candid, should give us a 
Hst of*, the infirmities, under which they sit down to es- 

# tihiate what they differ with. What returns of sick and 
^^1^- wounded we should have at the head of some of our pen 
^^H^ri^dicals! 

* .^ *■ "^Before I left Italy, I had the pleasure of frightening 

the Tuscan government by proposing to set up a compi- 
lation from the English Magazines. They are rarely 
seen in *tha€ quarter, though our countrymen are nume- 
mps. In ^e year 1825, two hundred English families 
were said to be resident in Florence. In Rome, visiters, 
though not families, were more numerous; and thepub- 
licatton, for little cost, might have been sent all over 
Italy. The plan was to sekct none but the very best 
articles, and follow them with an original one comment- 
ing upon their beauties, and making ti^e English in* Italy 
well acquainted with our living authors. But the Tus- 
can authorities were &irly struck with consternation. 
^i You must submit the publication to a censorship.^' — 
** Be it so." — " But you must let them see every sheet, 
before it goes to press, in order that there may be no re- 
ligion or politics."— r" Very well: — ^to please the reve- 
rend censors, I will have no religion: politics are also 
out of the question. " — " Ay, but politics may creep in. " 
— "They shall not" — "Ah, but they may creep . in, 
without your being aware; and then what is to be done?" 
— **Why, if neither the editor nor the censors are 
aware, I do not see that any very vivid imprei^ion need 
be apprehended with regard to the public." — " That ap- 
pears very plausible; but how if the censors do not un- 
derstand English ?"-r-" There indeed you have me. All 
I can say is, that the English understand the censors, 
and I we we must drop our intended work." — This was 
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the substance of a diseourse I had with the bookseHer^ 
after commiHiieation with the authorities* The ptospec- 
tu» had been drawn out; the boeJBseller had rubbed hfs 
hands at it^ thinking of the money which me Bjrrons 
and Widter Seetts of En^and were prqiaring for him; 
hut he was oUimi t» give in.- >^ Ah^" said he lb me 
in' his broken £ngli^ as he sat iv wintes-tinw wlA 
aoM feet and an irritable free, pretending to keep him- 
self warm hy tantatizhig the tip of his fi^agers qyer a 
Mttle basin of diarcoal^-^^ Ah, you are veree ha^pee in 
England; yon can get so much money a» you ple^.'^ 

It was a joyful day that enabled us to return to Eng-^ 
kad. I will quote a. letter whtcb a friend has pipe^ 
served, giving an account of the first part of our j(^; 
ney ; £sff these things are best totd while ttie im'pvession 
IS most Mvdy. * » ♦ * 

<^ I had a proper Baeehaoalii^ parting with Florence. 
A stranger and I cracked a- bottle together in high style. 
He ran agjadnst me with a flarit of wine in his ham^ 
and divided it glorioudy between us. It was impo^S- 
ble tO' be angry with hia goodKhumoured face ; so y^ 
complittented one another on our joviality, and parted 
on the most flourisfaiBg terma^ In tide evening I crack- 
ed another flask^ witit e^al abi^nence of inside. Mr. 
Kiiiiup (whom you have heard me speak of), made me 
a present of a vine stick. He came to Madano, with 
Mr. Browuy^ to take leave of us ; so we christened l^e 
stick, as they do a seventy-four, and he stood rod- 
father. 

^' We set off next morning at soi o^cloek. I took 
leave of Maiaxio with a dry eye, Boccaccio and the 
VaHey of Ladies notwithstanding. But the ^ve iace 
of Brown (who had stayed all nighty and was to con- 
tinue doing us good after we had gone, by seeing to ow^ 
foods and ehatSes,) was not so easily to be parted with; 
was obliged to gulp down » si y ia t io n in the throat, 
such' as men cannot v^ry well afford to confess ^^ in 
these degenerate days,^' especially to a lady, So I beg 
yo« will have a respect fer it, and know it for what it 
is. Old Lear and Achilles made nothing of owning to 
it. But before we get o% I must mahe you aequainled 
with our mode of travelling. 
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." We §p not by p'ost, but by Vettura ; 'that is to wy, 
bv easy stages of thiFty or forty miles a day, in a tra- 
yelling 'carriage, the box of which is turned into a 
chaise, with a calash over it. It is drawn by -^ree 
1 horses, occasionally assisted by mules. We pay «botit 
^ ei|jity-two guineas English, for which sum ten ^f us 
(counting as six, because of the number of children,) 
ace ta}£en to Calais ; have a breakfast and dinner every 
day on the road ; are provided with five beds at ^night, 
^ch containing two persons ; and are to rest four days 
during the journey, without farther expense, in what- 
ever portions and places we think fit Our breakfast 
conilsts of coffee, bread, fruit, milk, and eggs ; plenty 
of each: the. dinner of the four indispensable Italian 
di^s, something Toast, something boiled, something 
fried, and whatthey call an umidoj which is« 4iash, or 
something of that sort ; together with vegetables, wine, 
and fruit Care must be tafken that the Vetturino does 
not crib from l^is allowsoioe by degrees, otherwise the 
dishes grow fewer and smalls ; meat disappears on « 
religious principle, it hmi%fnagro day, on which "no- 
thing is to be had ;'' and l^e v^egetables adhering IbO 
their fri^oid tibe meat in his adversity, disappear like- 
wise. The reason of Ihis is, that the Tettunno has a 
opnflioting interest within him. It iis his interest to 
please you in hope of other custom ; and it his interest 
to make the most of the sum of money, which his mas- 
ter allows bim for expenses. Witiistand, howevet, any 
change at first, and good behaviour may be reckeoed 
upon. "We have as pleasant a little Tuscan Aso drive us, 
as lever met with. He began very handsomely ; but 
finding us wiHing to mabe the best of any Httie defi- 
oiency, he could not resist the temptat^n of ^ving up 
the remoter interest for the nearer one. We found our 
profuinon diminii^ aoeordingly ; and at Turin, «fier 
ctmnxnglyaskingus^ whether we cared to have an inn 
not of the very hi^est ^deseription, be has 'brou^t us 
iia^ene of which it^ean only be said that it is >isot ^ the 
very lowest The landlord -Aowed us inte^serdid rooms 
on 'a -second story. I* found it necessary to^be base and 
madke a-noi9e; upon which little Gigi looked firightened, 
and the landlord looked slavirii and bowed tis inta his^ 
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best We Bhall have no more of *this. Our. rogue has 
an excellent temper, and is as honest a rogue, I. will 
undertake to say, as ever puzzled a fbrmalfst. 9le 
makes us laugh with his resemblance to Mr. Lsp[b ; 
whose countenance, a little jovialized, he engrafts upon ^ , 
an active little body and pair of legs,* walking abouL ip*^ 
his jack-boots as if they were pumps. But he iffiist . 
have some object in life, to carry him so many^ tin^s , ^ 
over the Alps : — this of necessity is money. You niaiy, 

Sess that we could have dispensed with soihe of the % 
ed and roasted ; but to do thii^, would be to subject 
ourselves to other diminutions. Our bargain is reckon-, 
ed a good one. The coachmaster s^s, (believoPiiin 
who will,) that he could not have arorded' it, had he 
not been sure at this time of liie year, that some)y)dy 
would take his coach back again ; so many persons come 
to winter in Italy. • 

^^ Well, now that you have all the prolegomena^ right 
and tight, we will set off again. We were told to look 
for a barren road from Florence to Bologna, but were 
most agreeably disappointed. The vincis and olives dis- 
appeared, Which was a relief to us. Instead of these, 
and the comparatively petty ascents about Florence, we 
had proper Vv^Uing A^i^ties, valley and mountain, 
with fine sloping meadows of green, interspersed .with 
wood. We stopped to refresh ourselves at noon at an 
inn called Le Maschere, where there is a very elegant 
prospect, a mixture of nature with garden ground; and 
slept, at Covigliaio, where three tall buxom daobsels 
waited upon us, who romped during supper with the 
men-servants. One of them had a nicer voice than the 
others, upon the strength of which she stepped about 
with a jaunty air in a hat and feathers, and made the 
aimable. A Greek came in with a long beard; which 
he poked into all the rooms by way of investigation; as 
he could speak no language but his own. I asked one 
of the girls why she looked so frightened; upon which 
she shrugged her shoulders and said, '^ Oh DioP^ as if 
Blue Beard had come to put her in his seraglio. 

*^ Our vile inn knocked us up; so I would not write 
any more yesterday. Little Gigi came up yesterday 
evening with a grave fiaice, to tell us that he was not 
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aware till that moment of its being part of his duty, by 
the agreement, to pay expenses during our days of stop- 
ping. He had not looked into the agreement till then ! 
The rogue! So we lectured hiitt, land fofgive him -for 
his good temper: and he is to be Very honest and expen- 
sive in future. This episode of the postilion has pUt 
me out of the order of my narration. 

** To resunve then. Next morning the 11th, we set 
off at five, and passed a volcanic part of the Apennines, 
where a flame issues from the ground. We thought W6 
saw it. The place is called Pietra Mala. Here we en- 
ter upon the Pope's territories, as if his Holiness kept 
the keys of a very different place from what he pre- 
tends^ We refreshed at Poggioll, in sight of a church 
upon a hill, called the Monte dei Formicoli. They say 
all the ants in the neighbourhood come into the church 
on a certain day, in the middle of the service, and make 
a point of dying during the mass; but the postilion said, 
that for his "part he did not believe it Travelling makes 
people sceptical. The same evening we got to oologna> 
where we finished for the present with mountains. The 
hest streets in Bologna are furnished with arcades, very 
sensible things, which we are surprised to miss in any 
city in a hot country. They are to be found, more or 
less, as you travel northwards. The houses are all kept 
in good-looking order> owing, I believe, to a passioti 
the Bolognese have for a gorgeous anniversary, against 
which eyery thing animate and inanimate puts on its 
best. I could not learn what it was. Besides tapestry 
and flowers, they bring out their pictures to hang in 
front of the houses. Many cities in Italy disappoint 
the ey^ of the traveller. The stucco and plaister out- 
side the houses gets worn, and, together with the open 
windows, gives them a squalid and deserted appearance. 
But the name is always something. If Bologna were 
nothing of a city, it would still be a fine sound and a 
sentiment; a thing recorded in art, in poetry, in stories 
of all sorts. We passed next day over a flat country, 
and dined at ]MU)dena, which is neither so good-looking 
. a city; lior 80 well sounding a recollection as Bologna: 
^t it is still Modena, the native plice of .^Tassoni, I 
went to the ^athedrd to get sight of the Secohia which 
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is huQg up there, but found the doors shut; and as Ufrly 
a pile of building as a bad cathedral could make. The 
lions before the doors, look as if some giant's children 
had made them in sport, wretchedly sculptured, and 
gaping as if in agony at their bad legs. It was a disap- 
pointment to me not to see the Bucket. The Secchia 
Rapita is my oldest Italian acquaintance, and I reckoned 
upon saying to the hero of it ^ Ah, ha! There you are!' 
There is something provoking and yet something fine 
too, in flitting in this manner from city to city. You 
are yexed at not being able to stop and see pictures, &c.; 
but you have a sort of royal taste of great pleasures in 
passing. The best thing one can do to get at the inte- 
rior of any thing in this hurry, is to watch the counte- 
nances of the people. I thought the looks of the Bo<- 
log^nese and Modenese singularly answered to their 
character in books. What is more singular, is the ex- 
traordinary difference, and nationality o£ aspect, in the 
people of two cities at so little distance from one ano- 
ther. The Bolognese have a broad steady look, not 
without geniality and richness. You can imagine them 
to eive birth to painters. The Modenese are crusty 
looking and carking, with a dry twinkle at you, and a 
narrow mouth. They are critics and satirists, on* the 
face of them. For my part, I never took very kindly 
to Tassoni, for all my young acquaintance with him; 
and in the war which he has celebrated, I am now, 
whatever I was before, decidedly for the Bolomese." 

On the 12th of September, after dining at JViodena, 
we slept at Reggio, where Ariosto was born. His fa- 
ther was captain of the citadel. Boiardo, the poet's pre- 
cursor, was born at Scandiano, not far off. I ran, be* 
fore the gates were shut, to get a look at the citadel, 
aad was much the better for not missing it Poets leave 
a greater charm than any men upon places they have 
rendered famous, because they sympathize more than 
any other men with localities, and ii^ientify themselves 
with the least beauty of art <»* natme,^ — a turret, an old 
tree. The river Ilissus at Athens is foumi to fat a sor* 

ry brook; but it runs talking for ever of Plato and Sopho- 
cles. 

At Parma, I tore my hair mentally, (much the ptea- 
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santest way,) at not being able to see the Correggios. 
Piacenza pleased one to be in it, on account of the name. 
But a list of places in Italy is always like a succession 
of musical chords. Parma, Piacenza, Voghera, Tortona, 
Pelizana, — sounds like these make a road-book a music- 
book. At Asti, a pretty place with a " west end,^* full 
of fine houses, I went to look at the Alfieri palace, and 
tried to remember the poet with pleasure: but I could 
not like him. To me, his austerity is only real in the 
unpleasantest part of it. The rest is affected. The hu- 
man heart is a tought business in his hands; and he 
thumps and turns it about in his short, violent, and 
pounding manner, as if it were an iron on a blacksmith's 
anvil. He loved liberty like a tyrant, and the Preten- 
der's widow like a lord. 

The first sight of the Po, and the mulberry-trees, and 
meadows, and the Alps, was at once classical, and Ita- 
lian, and northern; and made us feel that we were taking 
a great new step nearer home. Poirino, a pretty little 
place, with a name full of pear-trees, presented us with • 
a sight like a passage in Boccaccio. This was a set of 
Dominican friars with the chief at their head, issuing 
out of two coaches, and proceeding along the corridor of 
the inn to dinner, each holding a bottle of win§ in iiis 
hand, with the exception of the abbot, who held two. 
The wine was doubtless their own, that upon the road 
not being suflSciently orthodox. 

Turin is a noble city, like a set of Regent Streets, 
made twice as tall. We found here the most military- 
looking officers we remember to have seen, fine, tall, 
handsome fellows, whom the weather had beaten but 
not conquered, very gentlemanly, and combining the ofij- 
cer and sdldier as completely as could be wished. They 
had served under Bonaparte. When I saw them, i * 
could onderstaiid how it was thatt the threatened Pied- 
montese revolution was more dreaded by the legitimates*, 
than any other movement in Italy. It was betrayed by i 
tJie hdr-apparent, who is said to be as different a look- 
ing person, as the reader mi^t suppose. The roy|^ 
aspect in the Sardinias is eminent among the raffish of^ 
the earth. 
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At Turin was the finest dancer I ever saw, a girl of 
the name of De' Martini. M. Laurent should invite her 
over. She appeared to me to unite the agility of the 
French school, with all that you would expect from the 
Italian. Italian dancers are in general as indifferent, as 
the French are celebrated : but the French have no mind 
with their bodies: they are busts in barbers' shops^ 
stuck upon legs in a fit. You wonder how any lower 
extremities so lively can leave such an absence of all 
expression in the uppen Now De' Martini is a dancer 
all over, and does not omit her face. She is a body not 
merely saltatory, as a machine might be, but full of soul. 
When she came bounding on the stage, in two or thr6e 
long leaps like a fawn, I should have thought she was a 
Frenchwoman, but the style undeceived me. She came 
bounding in front, as if she would have pitched herself 
into the arms of the pit; then made a sudden drop, and 
addressed three enthusiastic courtesies to the pit and 
boxes, with a rapidity and yet a grace, a self-abandon- 
ment, yet a self-possession, quite extraordinary, and 
such, as to do justice to it, should be described by a poet 
uniting the western ideas of the sex with eastern license. 
Then she is beautiful both in face and figure, and I 
thought was a proper dancer to appear before a pit full 
of those fine fellows I have just spoken of. She seemed 
as complete in her way as themselves. In short, I 
never saw any thing like it before; and did not wonder,, 
that she had the reputation of turning the heads of 
dozens wherever she went. 

At Sant-Ambrogio, a little town between Turin and 
Susa, is a proper cai^tle-topped mountain a la Radcliffcy 
the only one we had met with. Susa has some remains 
connected with Augustus; but Augustus is nobody, or 
ought to be nobody, to a traveller in modern Italy. He,. 
snd twenty like him, never gave me oif^ sdosation, all 
.the time I was there; and even the better part of the 
Romans it is difficult to think of. There is something 
formal and cold about their history, in spite of Virgil 
and Horace, and even in spite of their own .violence, 
which does not harmonize with the south. Atid their 
poets, even the best .of them, were copiers of fiie Qc^t 
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poets, not originals like Dante and Petrarch. So we 
slept at Susa, not thinking of Augustus, but listening ta 
waterfalls, and thinking of the Alps. 

Next morning we beheld a sight worth living for. 
We were now ascending the Alps; and while yet in the 
darkness before the dawn, we beheld the sunshine oC 
day basking on the top of one of the mountains. We 
drank it into our souls, and there it is for ever. . Dark 
as any hour may be, it seems as if that sight were left' 
for us to look up to, and feel a hope. The passage of 
the Alps (thanks to Bonaparte, whom a mountaineer^, 
with brightness in his eyes, called *< Napoleone di felice 
me moria") is now as easy as a road in England^ You 
look up towards airy g^llerios, and down upon villages 
that appear like toys, and. feel somewhat disappointed at 
rolling over it all so easily. 

The moment we passed the Alps, we found ourselves 
in France. At Lanslebourg^ French was spoken, and 
amorous groups gesticulated on the papering and cur- 
tains. Savoy is a glorious country, a wonderful inter-^ 
mixture of savage precipices and pastoral meads : but 
the roads are still uneven and bad. The river ran and 
tumbled, as if in a race with our tumbling carriage. At 
one time you are in a road like a gigantic rut, deep 
down in a valley ; and at another, up in the air, wheel- 
ing along a precipice, I know not how many times as 
high as St. Paul's. 

At Chambery I could not resist going to see the 
house of Rousseau and Madame de Warens, while the 
eoach stopped. It is up a beautiful lane, where you 
have trees all the way, sloping fields on either side, and 
a brook; as fit a scene as could be desired. I met some 
Germans coming away, who congratulated me on being 
bound, as they had been, to the house of ^^ Jean Jac- 
ques.'^ The house itself is of the humbler genteel 
class, not fitted to conciliate Mr. Moore ; but neat and 
white, with green blinds. The little chapel, that cost 
its mistress so much, is still remaining. We proceeded 
through Lyons and Auxerre to Paris. Beyond Lyons, 
we met on the road the statue of Louis XIV. going to 
that city to overawe it with royal brass. It was an, 
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esquettrian statue^ eovered up, guarded with soldiers, 
and looking on the road like some mysterious heap. 
Don Quixote would have attacked it, and not been 
thought mad : so much has romance done for us. The 
natives would infallibly have looked quietly on. There 
was a riot about it at Lyons, soon after its arrival. 
Statues rise and fall ; but a little on the other side of 
LyonS} our postilion exclaimed, ^^ Monte Bianco !" and 
\uf ning round, I beheld, for the first time, Mont Blanc^ 
which had been hidden from us, when near it, by a fog. 
It looked like a turret in ,the sky, amber-coloured, 

?>lden^ belonging to the wall of some etherial world, 
his, too, is in our memories for ever, — an addition to 
pur stock, — a light for memory to turn to, when it 
wishes a beam upon its fine. 

At Paris we could stop but two days, and I had but 
two thoughts in my head ; one of the Revolution, the 
other of the times of MoUere and Boiieau. Accord- 
ingly, I looked about for the Sorbonne, and went to see 
the place where the guillotiBe stood ; were thousands of 
spirits underwent the last pang ; many guilty, many 
innocent, — but all the victims of a re-action against 
tyranny, such as will never let tyranny be what it was, 
unless a convulsion of nature should swallow up know- 
ledge, and make the world begin over again. These 
are the thoughts that enable us to bear such sights, and 
that serve to secure what we hope for. 

Paris, besides being a beautiful city in the quarter 
that strangers most look to, the Tuileries, Quai de Vol- 
' taire, &c., delights the eye of a man of letters by its 
heap of book-stalls. There is a want perhaps of old 
books ; but the new are better than the shoal of Missals 
aad Lives of the Saints that disappoint the lover of 
duodecimos on the stalls of Italy ; and the Rousseaus 
and. Yoltaires are endless ; edition upon edition in all 
shapes and sizes, in intellectual battle-array, not to be 
put down, and attracting armies into desertion. . I 
thought, if I were a bachelor, not an Englishman, and 
had no love for old friends and fields, I could live very 
well for the rest of my life in a lodging above one of 
the bookseller's shops on the Quai de Voltaire, where 
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I should look over the water to the Tuileries, an<f 
have the Eiysian fields in my eye for my evening" 
walk. ^. 

I liked much what little I saw of the French people. 
They are accused of vanity; and doubtless they have It, 
and after a more obvious fashion than other nations; but 
their vanity at least includes the wish to please; other ^ 
people are necessary to them ; they are not "wrapped-.tip 
in themselves; not sulky, not too vain even to tolerate 
vanity. Their vanity is too much confounded witlf self- 
satisfaction. There is a good deal of touchiness, I sus- - 
pect, among them, — ^a good deal of ready-made -heat, 
prepared to fire up in case the little commerce of flatte- 
ry and sweetness is not properly carried on. But this 
is better than ill temper, or an egotism not to be appea- 
sed by any thing short of subjection. On the other 
hand, there is more melancholy than one could expect, 
especially in old faces. C#nscienceS in the isouth are 
frightened in their old age, perhaps for nothing. In the • 
north I take it, they are frightened earlier, perhaps from 
equal want of knowledge. The worst in France is, (at 
least, from all that I saw) that ^n€ old faces are rare. 
There are multitudes of pretty girls; but the faces of both 
sexes fall ofi" deplorably a($ they advance in life; which is 
not a good symptom. Nor do the pretty faces, while 
they last, appear to contain much depth, or sentiment, or 
firmness of purpose. They seem made like their toys, 
not to last, but to break up. Fine faces in Italy are as 
abundant as cypresses. However, in both countries, ihe 
inhabitants appeared to us naturally amiable, as well as 
intelligent; and without disparagement to the angel faces 
which you meet with in En^and, and some of which 
' are perhaps even finer than any you see elsewhere, I 
could not help thinking, that as a race of females, the 
aspects both of the French and Italian women announ- 
ced more sweetness and reasonableness of intercourse, 
than those of my fair and serious countrywomen. A 
Frenchwoman looked as if she wished to please you at 
any rate, and to be pleased herself. She is too con- 
scious; and her coquetry is said, and I believe with 
truth, to promise more than an Englishman would easi- 
ly find her to perform: but at any rate she thinks of you 
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fiom^howy and is smiling and good-humoured. An Ita- 
'lian woman appears to think of nothing, not even her- 
self. Existence seems enough for her. But she also is 
easjr of Intercoursei smiling when you speak to her, and 
very unaflected. Now in simplicity of character the 
Italian appears to me to have the advantage of the Eng- 
lish women, and in pleasantness of intercourse hoth Ita- 
lian and French. When I came to' England, after a re- 
sidence of four years abroad, I was shocked at the 
^accession of frir sulky faces which I met in the streets 
of London. They all appeared to come out of unhappy 
homes. In truth, our virtues, or our climate, or what- 
ever it is, sit so uneasily upon us, that it is surely worth 
while for our philosophy to inquire whether in some 
points, or some degree of a point, we are not a little 
mistaken. Gypseys will hardly allow us to lay it to the 

eUmate. 

It was a Uessed momeat, nevertheless, when we found 
ourselves among those dear sulky faces, the countrywo- 
men of dearer ones, not sulky. On ^e 12th of Octo- 
ber, we set out from Calais in the steam-boat, which 
carried us rapidly to London, energetically trembling 
all the way under us, as if its burning body partook of 
the fervour of our desire. Here, in the neighbourhood 
of London, we are; and may we never be without our 
old fields again in this world, or the old ^^ familiar 
faces'* in this world Or in the next. 



THE END* 
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